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2 
RIDGWATER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head Master, Rev. T. StanTiaL, M.A., Oxon, Author 

of “Student's Test Book,” 

A few GENTLEMEN'S SONS are RECEIVED by the 
Head Master, who become members of his own family, and 
an effort is made to combine home influence and comforts 
with the advantages of a high educational course. Especial 
attention is given to preparation for competitive and other 
examinations. 

The Term for 1860 commenced January 31st. 


T. MARY HALL, OXFORD. — The 


Trustees of the Scholarships founded in this University 
by Tuomas Drxe, formerly of Kingston, in the County of 
Somerset, Doctor of Medicine, are desirous of appointing a 
Scholar to fill up a vacancy therein. Candidates must be per- 
sons born in one of the counties of Somerset. Devon, and 
Cornwall, or who, for the three vears ending with the Thirty- 
first day of December last, shall have been educated at any 
school or schools in those counties, or any or either of them, 
provided they have not attained the age of twenty vears, or 
exceeded the fourth term trom that of their matriculation in- 
clusive, and provided it shall appear, to the satisfaction of the 
Trustees, that they are in need of assistance to support them 
at the University. 

The emoluments ef each Scholar amount to forty-five pounds 
per annum, and accrue from the day of his appointment. The 
scholarship is tenable for four years, subject as to residence 
within the Hall to the regulations of the Hall in force for the 





time being with regard to the undergraduate members | 


thereof. 

Persons desirous of becoming candidates are required to 
sendto JAMES RANDOLPH, of Milverton, in the County 
of Somerset, Solicitor, on or before the first day of March 
next, the , 
or education, and all such particulars as may satisfy the 
Trustees of their moral character and pecuniary circum- 
stances. 

The candidates will be submitted to an examination at the 
University with respect to their learning and abilities; and 
the candidate who shall pass the best examination will be 
appointed to the scholarship, 

Dated 23rd day of January, 1860. 


[HE WRECK of the ROYAL CHARTER. 


—The powerful and inimitable pen of Charles Dickens, 
while depicting, in last week's number of A/l the Year 
Round, the truly awful and melancholy scene of the Wreck 
of the Royal Charter, does noble and well-deserved homage 

the two most Christian brother-clergymen on whom, by 
Divine Providence, fell the duty of examining, for the purpose 
of identification and burial, about 23¢ bodies of the 500 lost in 
the ill-fated vessel. ‘ It became their duty (wrote a reporter 
from the spot) to preserve all marks, clothes, or property by 
which each body could be identified; and, lastly, to comfort, 
console, satisfy, and give hospitable shelter, not only to those 
who had escaped the engulphing sea, but to the relatives and 
friends of the deceased, who, as soon as the fatal tidings had 
spread far and near upon the wings of the telegraph, came 
hastening from all parts of the kingdom to learn tidings of the 
lost and loved.” 

Charles Dickens, in alluding to the elder of the two brother- 
clergymen, the Rev. Stephen Roose Hughes, residing at 
Llanaligo, near Moelfra, Anglesey, within two miles of the 
scene of the wreck, charmingly tells his readers that— 

“Tt was the kind and wholesome face I have made men- 
tion of as being then beside me that I had purposed to myself 
to see when I left home for Wales. I had heard of that clergy- 
man as having buried many scores of the shipwrecked 
veople; of his having openec i 
agusised triends: of his 








having used a most sweet and 


patient aitivence for weeks and weeks in the performance of | 
the forlornest ofiees that man can render to his kind ; of his | 


roper evidence of their places of birth, residence, | 





| 
| 





his house and heart to their | ~; 
SI. JAMES’S HALL.—THE VOCAL 
Ls ASSOCIATION, 


at 8. | 


having most tenderly and thoroughly devoted himself to the 


dead and to those who were sorrowing for the dead. I had 
said to myself, ‘ In the Christmas season of the year I should 
like to see that man!’ Andhe had swung the gate of his 
little garden in coming out to meet me not half-an-hour ago.” 

* So cheerful of spirit, and guiltless of affectation, as true 
practical Christianity ever is. I read more of the New Testa- 
ment inthe fresh frank face going up the village beside me 
in five minutes than [ have read in anathematising discourses 
(albeit put to press with enormous flourishing of trumpets) in 
all my life. I heard more of the Sacred Book in the cordial 
voice that had nothing to say avout its owner, than in all the 
would-be celestial pairs of bellows Usat have ever blown con- 
ceit at me.” 

In another portion of this affecting natetiye Charles 
Dickens adds, that—* Down to yesterday's post outer. my 
clergyman alone had written 1075 letters to relatives aw 
triends of the lost people.” 

There is an old but very true adage, “ What is every man’s 
business is no man’s busines,’’ an acage, we venture to 
assert, not unapplicable to the present occasion. 
doubt very many benevolent persons and relatives ofthe ship- 
wrecked who desire that the two reverend brothers should 
receive some more substantial reminiscence of their trul 
charitable kindness than the mere expression of grateful feel- 
ings, but are prevented from delicacy in coming forward for 
that purpose. 

Under these circumstances and that of our nephew, Mr 
Arthur Rich, having daily (during a period of six weeks, 
while in search for the remains of our deceased relatives) wit- 
nessed the unremitting exertions of the clergymen named, 
we do not hesitate to waive all feelings of delicacy, and with- 
out first seeking the aid of those well known in the philan- 
thropic world, we now éarnestly appeal ‘to them, as also to 
the relatives of the shipwrecked, to assist us in presenting to 
the two clergymen a purse, for the purpose of repaying the 
actual cost their arduous and well-fulfilled duties have im- 
posed upon them. 

With these views we desire to state that subscriptions will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged by Messrs Prescott, 
Grote. and Co,, Bankers, Threadneedle-street ; the Commer- 
cial Bank, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden; and also by 
ourselves and nephew, Mr Arthur Rich. 

HENRY SOTHEBY PITCHER, Dockyard, Northfleet, 


Kent. 
S LEIGH SOTHEBY, The Woodlands, Norwood, Surrey. 
ARTHUR RICH, 3, Wellington-street, Strand. 









SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

H. Sotheby Pitcher £10 10 0} Arthur Rich ... £110 

8. Leigh Sotreby ... 1010 0| Leigh Rich... - 050 
Further subseriptions will be announced i Times and 

other papers. Fer the convenience of those residing in the 


more immediate neighbourhood of the scene of the wreck, 
subscriptions will alse be received and acknowledged by Mr 
William Dew, British Hotel, Bangor, North Wales. 





FIVE POUNDS REWARD. — Mr. 

CHARLES READE will give the above REWARD to 

per yn Sify wy oe, 
Wi ack on him in i ! 

in an article on "Liberty Hall,” '’ S4™"44Y Review, viz., 





| by the choir. 


There are no | 





| Eastlake, R.A. Ward, 
A 


HOICE PAINTINGS.—Mr. BRYANT 

of St. James's-street, Piccadilly, has some valuable 

WORKS, by the Old Masters. Also modern, by Landseer 
Calcot, Etty, Makepp, and others. 


INE-ART GALLERIES, 
119 and 123, ST. VINCENT-STREET, Glasgow, 
Established in 1851 for 
THE EXHIBITION AND PRIVATE OR PUBLIC SALE 
OF FIRST-CLASS PAINTINGS, 
WORKS OF ART, LIBRARIES, CONSIGNMENTS 
OF BOOKS, &c. 

Messrs. C. R. BROWN & J. MACINDOE, 
AUCTIONEERS of FINE-ART and LITERARY 
PROPERTY, 
beg to state that their connection has become very extensive 





over Scotland, giving great facilities for the disposal ot Fine- | 


Art and Literary Property, to the very best advantage. 
Public Sales once a Month. 
Exhibition and Private Sales attended to Daily. 








EXHIBITION OF HIGH-CLASS PICTURES FOR SALE. 
N ESSRS. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, and 
LEGGATT have now on VIEW, at their Gallery, 
No. 19, Change-alley, Cornhill, Mr. L. V. FLATOU’S THIRD 
EXHIBITION of high-class MODERN PICTURES for 
SALE; comprising fine examples by the following masters: 
E. M., Linnell, Sen. 








Frith, R.A. R.A. Linnell, Jas. Branwhite 
Pickersgill, Philip R.A. Linnell, Wm. Hemsley 
R.A. Cooper, 8., Oakes Knight 

Stanfield, R.A. A.R. A. Faed, T. Muller 
Webster, R.A. Frost, A.R.A. Faed, J. Pyne 
Roberts, R.A. Poole, A.R.A. O'Neil, H. Pasmore 
Creswick, R.A. Hook, A.R.A. Bright Henzell 
Lee, R.A. Egg, A.R.A. Ansdell Provis 
Maclise, R.A. Goodall, F., Lance Cobbett 
Etty, R.A. A.R.A. Nasmyth West 
Elmore, R.A. Cooke, Ew., Mutrie, Miss Knell 
Herbert, R.A. A.R.A. Baxter Percy 


Redgrave, R.A. Hering 
Principal entrance by 28, Cornhill, and opposite Garraway’s. 
Admission free on presentation of Private Card. During 
foggy weather and after dusk the Gallery is lighted with 
patent sun burners. Se, re 
POYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill—Mr. MORBY begs to state 
that he has opened the above Gallery (in connection with his 
Framing Establishment at 63, Bishopsgate-street Within) for 
the SALE of GUARANTEED PICTURES, and can offer 
Specimens of— 


Bright Elmore Le Jeune Rowbotham 
W. Bennett W. Etty Muller Shayer, sen. 
Old Crome Frith Mutrie G. Smith 

E. W. Cooke’ Fripp Mogford J. Syer 

W. Collins W. Hunt M‘Kewan Soper 
Geo.Chambers IHolland Niemann Stark 
Cobbett Hemsley O'Neill Vacher 
Clater Halle W. Oliver Whymper 
Duffield }). Hardy S. Percy Wainewright 
Dukes FE. Hughes A. Provis H. B. Willis 
D. W. Deane Hayes T. S. Robins E. Williams 
Danby A. Johnston  Kossiter Wood, &c. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices 
is carried on as before, at 63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 





Wednesday, February 15th, 
Mile. Parepa, Mile. Marie Wieck, and Choir of 200 voices. 
Mile. Parepa will sing The Shadow Song from “ Dinorah,”’ 
The Laughing Song from * Manon Lescaut,” and the Solos in 
Mendelssohn’s Psalm, “Hear my prayer."" New part-songs 
Conductor, M. Benedict. Tickets, 1s. and 3s. ; 
Sofa and Balcony Stalls, 5s. each. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—Arrangements for 
week ending Saturday, February 18th. 
Monday.—Open at 9. 


Tuesday to Friday.—Open at 10. 
Admission, Is. 


Children under twelve, 6d. 


and will be continued on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 


Herring. Sen. | 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 


TION.—DURING LENT, commencing on the 22nd 
Feb., a LECTURE on ANCIENT JERUSALEM in the time 


| of the REDEEMER, will be given by the Celebrated Tra- 


veiler in the Holy Land, MALONE RAYMOND, Esq.; with 
Illustrations of the Holy City during the reign of Herod. A 
full programme will be shortly published. 

The USUAL ENTERTAINMENTS are continued daily, 
until the 7th March, when the INSTITUTION will be SOLD 
by AUCTION. Application to Mr. Geo. Robison, 21, 
Old Bond-street. 


r Ah = 
Vy OMEN and WATCHWORK.— 
Mr. JOUN BENNETT'S LECTURES.—Mr. JOHN 
BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of the National Acadermy of 
Paris, will Lecture on “ A WATCH, WHAT TO MAKE, and 
HOW TO MAKE IT.” 
Jan. 9. Woolwich. | 
+ 10. Barnet. 
3 12. Agar Town. 
» 17. High Wycombe. 
Isleworth. | 





Jan. 31. Rotherhithe. 
Feb. 1. East Moulsey. 
» 6. Shoreditch. 

. Kentish-town. 


wo 7 
1 oe » 8 Sonthwark, 
> 20. Boston. » 14 Soho, 
» 24 Nailsworth. + 15. Rotherhithe. 


26. Deal. 

» 30. Luton. 

The Lectures will be illustrated by a great variety of Models 

and Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syl- 

labuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 64 and 65, 
Cheapside. 


» 22. Keutish-town. 





“A SHBEE and DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in 








| COLOURS, ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and ENGRA- 


| VERS 
TE 





WOOD and COPPER, No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, 
T-GARDEN. 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. 
Surplus Copies of Ellis’s “ Madagascar,’’ Tennyson's 
“Tdyvlls of the King,” “ Adam Bede,"’ Miss Kavanagh's “ Two 
Sicilies,”” and many other books, are now on Sale at greatly 
reduced prices. Catalogues sent gratis and post free. 
BULL's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Just published, price 1s. 


? . —_ 
CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS, in Theology, Ecclesiastical History, 

Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Science. History, Antiquities, 

Puetry, Literary History, Criticism, &c. &c. On Sale by 

FRANCIS MACPHERSON, 5, King William-street, Charing-cross, 

London, W.C. 


YHE FOLLOWING WORKS for SALE, 
The whole in good condition. 

FAMILY HERALD (in numbers), Vols. 11 to 16, published at 
4s. 6d. per vol.; offered at 2s. per vol. 

ILLUSTRATED TIMES (in numbers), Vols. 1, 2, and 3, 
published at 4s. 6d. per vol.: offered at 2s. per vol. Ditto 
(in numbers), Vols. 4, 5, 6, and 7, published at 5s. 6d. per vol.; 
offered at 2s. 6d. per vol. 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS (in numbers), Vols 9 to 19, pub- 
lished at 4s. 6d. per vol. ; offered at 2s. 3d. per vol. 

Apply to “B. C.,”” No. 113, Bayham-street, Camden-town, 
London, N.W. 








,VANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 
Manufactured by BOOSEY and SONS, London. 

The extraordinary merits of these Instruments and their 
remarkable superiority over all other Foreign and English 
Harmoniums are acknowledged in the following testimonials, 
received from the most distinguished living Musicians. 

From Professor Sterndale Bennett.—*1 have the greatest 
pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your improved Har- 
monium. The instrument you left with me I enjoyed playing 
on extremely, and several professional friends who saw and 
heard it at my house agreed with me entirely in considering 
your improvements very striking and valuable. I must con- 


| fess that I had before entertained some prejudice against 


this class of instrument, from its monotonous character, but 


| which you have now completely removed. 
The Great Winter Poultry Show is open this day (Saturday), | 


Illustrated Lectures by Mr. Pepper, and Orchestral Band | 


and Great Organ performances, daily. 
Saturday, Feb. 18%—Grand Concert by Mlle. Piccolomini, 
her first appearance on her return to England, Admission, 
DV Season ‘Tickets 10s. 6d. each, or on payment of 2s. 6d, 
Children, 1s. Keserved seats 2s. 6d. extra. 
Sunday, open at 1.30 to Shareholders gratuitous 


ratuitously by tickets._ 


RYSTAL PALACE.—A GRAND 
CONCERT will be given on SATURDAY next, the 
18th FEBRUARY, at which Mile. Piccolomini will make her 
first appearance on her return to England. The vocalists will 
include Sig. Belart, Sig. Aldighieri, Sig. Gilardoni, and Mlle. 
Piccolomini. 
The Crystal Palace Orchestra, considerably increased for 
this occasion, will be conducted by Sig. Arditi and Mr. Manns. 
Admission by Season Tickets (now on sale, at 10s. 6d. each, 
available to the 30th April 1860), or on payment of Half-a- 
crown. Children under twelve, One shilling. Reserved Seats, 
Half-a-crown extra. Tickets at the Crystal Palace, and 
2, Exeter Hall. Open at Ten, Concert at Three. 


al 
OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Eighth week of the Pantomime. 
Last nights this season of CROWN DIAMONDS. 
Only representations of the ROSE OF CASTILLE, 

On Monday, Feb. 13th, and Thursday 16th, Bellini’s Opera, 
SONNAMBULA. Measrs. Henry Haigh, Santley, G. Honey; 
Misses Parepa, Thirlwall, and F. Cruise. 

On Tuesday, 14th and Friday, 17th, CROWN DIAMONDS. 
Messrs. H. Corri, G. Honey, St. Albyn, and W. Harrison; 
Miss Thirlwall and Miss Louisa Pyne. 

On Wednesday, 15th, and Saturday, 18th, Balfe’s ROSE OF 
CASTILLE. Messrs. Santley, Honey, St. Albyn, and W. 
Harrison; Miss Thirlwall and Miss Louisa Pyne. 

Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

To conclude with the Pantomime of PUSS IN BOOTS. 
Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, Talliens, 
Miss Clara Morgan, and Infants Lauri, Miles. Lequine, Pas- 
quale, Pierron, Mons. Vandris. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, Mr. 
Edward Murray. 

No charge for booking, or fees to box-keepers. Stalls, 7s. ; 
Private Boxes, to hold four persons, from 10s. 6d, upwards; 
Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; 
Amphitheatre, 1s. 








From M. W. Balfe, Esq.—* I was truly delighted yesterday 
listening to your new Harmonium. LI think it perfection, and 
feel quite sure of your carrying all before you with it.” 

From W. T. Best, Esq., Organist of St. George's Hall, Liverpool. 


| —* The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the construction 





of Harmoniums are important and of great value. One ot 
these instruments, with two clav'ers and a pedal board, would 
be a much better substitute r the Organ in a drawing- 
room than the ordinary Chap ver Organ with four or five 
stops.” 

From Alfred Mellon, Esq.—“ 1 save much pleasure in giving 
you my opinion upon your Harmonium ; it is the best instru- 
ment of the kind I have ever heard.” 

Prices of Evans’s Harmoniums, with single row of keys, 
from Ten to Forty-four Guineas, in Oak, Mahogany, or Rose- 
wood ; with two rows of keys, from Forty-five to One Hun- 
dred Guineas. Full particulars, free by post, from the Manu- 
facturers, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 








MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ALFE’S ALBUM FOR 1860. Contain- 
ing 14 new Songs, Duets, and Trio, superbly bound and 
illustrated, One Guinea. 

THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM 
for 1860, 5s, Containing 12 new Operatic Airs and Dances, 
beautifully bound, and with illustrated title-pages. 

LAURENT’S ALBUM FOR 1860. 7s. 6d. Con- 
taining 12 new sets of Dance Music from Satanella, Dinorah 
&c., coloured title-pages and cover, gilt edges, &c. 

CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ NEW ALBUM for 
1860. A most elegant book, gilt edges, containing 24 of the 
Christy's best songs with choruses and ace large 
size, price 7s. 6d. 

THE OPERATIC ALBUM. price One Gutnea, 
Containing 100 gems from the most popular modern Opetas 
for Pianoforte, superbly bound and illustrated in colours, 

MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WIPTROBT 7 
WORDS, complete with preface by J. Wodayis i, and 
portrait, 7s. 6d., crimson cloth, gilt edges. aq r Ai? 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL DANCESROQK, \pri 
2s. 6d. Containing 100 of the best Reels, Strapaapely\( Ountr: 
Dances, &c., for Pianoforte, in fancy cover. as j 

Any of theabove post free from Boossy arp 
street, London. OQ 
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(LaIRY OYANT CRITICISM and the 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.” See the “WEEKLY 
nag , a Saturday next. Order anywhere.—Office: Shoe- 
jane, 
Shortly will be published in 2 vols. post 8vo., price 2is, cloth, 
W THICH JIS WHICH ° OF MILES 
CASSIDY'S CONTRACT. By ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author, and an illustrateu 
Fron tispiec 4 by CHARLES BENNETT. 
London: . Kent and Co, (late D. Bogue), 87, Fleet-street. 


Now rea ae Edition for 1860, with numerous Improve- 
ments, 

APT. DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONET- 

as rE, KNIG HTAGE, &c, for 1860 (Twentieth year), 


re new Peers, Baronets, Knights, Bishops, 
s, Judges, &c., corrected throughout on the 











R and Co., , Ave Maria-lane, and all Booksellers. 





ecently pudlished, 


CARE E R and CHARACTER of 


FANE 
i General Sir CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, Conqueror 


By WILLIAM 


ef Scmde: a “ 


Lecture delivered at Leeds. 
MACCALL, £ i 


vor of “The Elements of Individualism. 
240, Strand, Londo n. 
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Jus t pubiis he d, demy 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 6 








WIRIARSWOOD POST-OFFICK. “By the 
i Author of “The Heir of Redelyfe.’ 
London: J. and C, Mozvry, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, demy 18mo, cloth, price 2s. 
AM WORD and the WORK; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture with Geological Discoveries. By 
ELIZABF TH be we yt 


and ¢ - Mozr EY. 6, Paternoster- row. 


ublished, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
QTRAIGHT FORWARD — PATIEN YCE 
K/ HART, the DISSEMBLER. Two Tales. By F. C. 





37. and ©. MOZLFY. 6, Paternoster-row. 


ust published, demy 18mo. price ls. 
B ANTAM FAMILY, and other 


By the Author of “The C onceited Pig.”’ 
London: J. and C. Mozvry, 6. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, demy lsmo. price 6d. 
GLYNN’S SCHOLARS. 
Lomcton: J, and C, Mozrey, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, demy 18mo. price 6¢.; cloth, 8d. 





MAXHE POOR MAN’S' DAILY COM- 
i P tert N: A Rule of Life. with Short Prayers and 
ether ms, for Poor Persons. By the Rév. H. W. 





: J. and Cc. MOZLEY, 6, aa 9 anil 


) 
cloth, price : 


PAC KET of 


hed, feap. Svo. (pp. 668), 


rie MONTHLY 











EVE? 4 Rk. LADINGS. Vol. XVIIL, July to De- 
ecinber, 1859. C ete sets may now be had. 

Loud a: det ‘and ©. 3 LOZLEY, 6, Paternoster-row, 
Just publi 1, demy 18mo. (pp. 428), half-bound. price zs 
PPE MAGAZINE for the OUNG, 
A. for 1859 

L ty, and C. Moz 6. Paternoster-row, _ 





Editi just pablished, 2s. 6 ; free by post, : tar 
ERUPTIONS rec quiring the Use of 
: Mode of adminis- 
3., Surgeon 








ona safe and effective 

By THOMAS HUNT, F. 
for Diseases of th 
7, Great Qu Vv 


ereury, an 
Mi eral, 
H rn Di pensar) 
Lon i » RICHARDS 
CANCER. 
Jat published, price ls., per post 1s, 1d. 
HE SECOND APPENDIX to the Sue- 


Treatment of Cancer without Operation or 








ye stre of. 
























Canstice lso, a new, painless, 12 suecessful method of | 
treating ila, without si ug th ife, ligature, or caustics, 
3 ae -ATTISON, MLD., le, C avendish-road, St. John's- 
wood, London, N.W. 
Just publishe ad, Fou arth I Zdition, price 
a Gi IDE to the TR EATMENT ot 
“ DISE 1S of the — For ryt - Student 
and Genera ictitioner. By THOMAS HUN FRC. S., 
Surgeon tot ‘stern Dispensary for Discases of the Skin. 
This edition aretully revised by the Author, and | 
gontains ) additional chapte rs—* On the Vegetable Parasites 
of the H in Skin, : ee *On the Doctrine of Metastasis." 
L n: MHARDS, 87, Gre it Queen- -street. 
| IST OIRE y Hiv ERSELL E, publiée ps par 
uw de Professeurs et de Savans, sous la direc- | 
ti y M , formatin-12, breché, en vente: &. d. 


t Lhomme, par A. Maury 
gle universelle, par ©. Dr 
e, par J. Guillemin ... 

» Duruy 
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Histoire du ‘Port al, . 

Histoire de la! it rature grec que, S par M. 

Histoire d 2 littérature romaine, par mér ne aut eur. 

se, par M. J. Demoge ot 4 ° 

and Cos, 18, Kime Williani-street, London 
w.c. 
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( MEL AS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
RE. AU FUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
a>, ve Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading a Ith 't is worthy of preservation. | 
Vols I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each ; or superbly 








Bound f and presents, 7s, 6d. 
Cr ( 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
Ustimates given for the Illustration of Periodical and other 


publication 
APER and ENVELOPES, the cheapest 


honse in the kingdom.—Useful cream-laid note, five 
quires for 6¢.; super thick do., five quires for 1s.; commer- 
n ial do., 3s. 6d. per ream ; super thick cream envelopes, 6d. per 
0; 1 wee biue do., 48. Gd. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d.; straw 
pape 2s, 6¢.; sermon, 48.; foolscap, 6s. 6d. per ream ; black- 
bordered note, five quires for 1s. ; ; copybooks, 12s., 18s., ‘and 21s 
ss. A really good stecl pen, 1s. $d. per gross. A sample 
, containing upwards of fifty specimens of paper and 
*s, together with illustrated catalogue, sent eS st free) 
for six stamps, Orders over 20s. carriage paid 2 the country 
Copy address — PARTRIDGE and COZENS, Manufac- 
turing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fieet-strect, 
B.C. 













50, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
—_—__@—__—_- 

THE BALZAC SERIES.—Now ready at all the 
Libraries, 

CESAR BIROTTEAU. A Translation from 

the French of DE BALZAC. 

*,* This is the first of a Series of Translations of De 
Balzac’ 8s Works undertaken by Messrs Saunders, Otley, 
and Co., to be published uniformly, The second volume 
of the series will be “ The Country Doctor.”’ 

Just published, 

NAPOLEON III. on ENGLAND. Sclec- 
tions from His Own Writings. Translated and Edited 
by J. H. SIMPSON. 

“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 

Just published, beautifully illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 
PRE-ADAMITE MAN; or, the Story of 

our Old Planet and its Inhabitants told by Scripture 

and Science. 

Morning Heraid.—“ This book is alike fitted for the 
study of the philosopher and the table of the library, asa 
companion to the geologist in his rambles, and the in- 
struction of the mechanic in his institute.” 

Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


THE VICAR of LYSSEL: a Clergyman’s 
Diary of 1729. 
Literary Gazette.—“ A very simple and touching and 
pleasantiy-written book.” 
Just published, price 5s. each Series; extra bound, és. 6d, 
HIGHLANDS and HIGHLANDERS; 
as they were andasthey are. By WILLIAM GRANT 
STEWART. 
lirst Series—STRATHAVON and GLENLIVAT. 
Second Series—STRATHSPEY and BADENOCH. 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 
Conduit-street. 


? 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO’S 
POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
> ———< 

AT TUE LIBRARIES 

THE LAND of the KELT: a 
Terne in the Days of the 98. From an unpublished 
MS. By PETER PARADOX, M.D. deceased. 
MISS POWER’S NEW WORK.—Just published, in 
2 vols. 
NELLY CAREW. By MARGUERITE A. 
POWER. 

Athenceum.— There are graphic touches of description 
in the book, and traits of Lrish life and character, which 
show that Miss Power can write pleasantly and observe 
keenly. 

Sun.—* This novel will doubiless be successful in the 
novel-reading world from its brillianey of description, 
its vigour of style, and delineation of character.” 


.—Just published, in $ vols. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
MEMOIRS of a LADY in WAITING 
By the Author of “ Adventures of Mrs, Cclonel 
Somerset in Caffraria.” 
Post.—* A work of no mean pretensions, and one that 
may be ranked with the successful issues of the present 
year.” 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 
mn or rduit-street. 








Jus ust publishe 


‘NEW LAWS of the SESSION 
of 1859. 


PATE RSON'S PRACTICAL STATUTES for 

859, comprising ail that are required for use in the Office, 
pe Fi g the ine formal Sts atute 8, With explanatory Notes, 
anda copi yas Index. A small volume for the bag « or pe Orl ot, 
rice 7s. 6d. cloth; 93. half-bound; 10s. bound incall. By 
WILLIAM PATTERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. ‘The vols. 
from 1852 to this time may still be had. 

The FOURTH EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 


MILITIA LAW, with an Appendix of the new Statutes of 
this Session, price 10s, 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDEKS, 


Esq., Reeorder of Dartmouth. 

SAUNDERS'S POLICE ACTS, with the new 
Statutes of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

GOODWIN’S LAW and PRACTICE of the 
PROBATE COURT, with the new Act of this Session, and 
ali the — and Orders, price 9s. cloth, By W. C. GOOD- 
WIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Law TIMES Office, 19, Ww ellington-street North, Strand. 


A AGISTRATES will find the following 
= Gauess very useful to them: 

SAUNDERS’S NEW PRACTICE of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ COURTS, Second Edition, containing all the new 
jurisdictions and forms. _By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Ke- 
corder of Dartmouth, Price 12s. cloth; 138s. 6d. haltf-calf; 
lds. 6d. calf. 

FOOTE’S LAW of HIGHWAYS. By W. 
FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The MILITIA LAW, Fourth Edition, with all 
the New Statutes. By * Ay’ SAUNDERS, Esq. Price 1lvs. 
cloth; lls, 6d. half-calf; calf. 

The COUNTY aia BOROUGH POLICE ACTS. 
By the same. Price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION in LARCENY, 
with the LAW of LARCENY. By E. W. COX, Esq., Re- 
corder of Falmouth. Price 5s, 6d. 

Any of the above sent by post free on transmission of a <4 
office order for the amount, payable to John Crockford, 

Tues Office, 19, Wellington-street, North, Strand, or by ender 
through any bookseller. 












Established twenty years. 
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LIST CF NEW EOcKS. 


——@—_—— 
N EXPOSITION of the BOOK of 
ECCLESIASTES. By the Rev. CHARLES 


BRIDGES, M.A., Rector of Hinton Martell, 
Author of “An Exposition of Psalm CLX.,’ 
In crown Syo. 6s. cloth. 


IFE and its LESSONS; or, the Past 

4 and the Present: a Tale. By the Rev. F. W. B. 
BOUVERIE, Incumbent of St. Paul's Church of 
Eugland Chapel, Aberdeen. In crown 8vo. With 
Frontispiece. Price 6s. cloth. 

“There is a simplicity, a life-like character in the 
siyle, which is very pleasing, and few readers will Ja 
aside the book till it is gone through.’ — Clerical Journ 

“Lhe object of the work is the highest that man can 
propose to himself, and the execution of it is chaste and 
unailected, as becomes its purpose. We cordially re- 
commend it, and wish it success.” —Jllustrated News of 
the World, 


, Dorset $ 
” &e. &e. 


CENES and INCIDENTS of MIS- 
SIONARY LABOUR. Containing Forty- -eight 


large Wood Engravings, selected from the “Church 
Missionary Intelligencer,’’ with Descriptive Letterpress. 
With a Preface by the Rev. W. KNIGHT, M.A., 

Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. In super- 
royal 8vo. price 5s. cloth, gilt edges; or, tinted in two 


colours, price 7s. 6d. 
YHE GOLDEN BALANCE; or, th 
False and the Real. By FANNY ELIZABETH 
BUNNETT, Author of “The Hidden Power,” ‘ Na- 
ture’s School,” &¢c. With Frontispiece. Small 8vo. 
price 5s. cloth. 
The Twenty-second Thousand. 
HE MINISTRY of LIFE. By 
MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. With 
Steel Frontispiece and Vignette Title, by Lume Stocks, 
A.R.A. In small 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
The Fifty-fourth Thousand. 
INISTERING CHILDREN: a Tale 
J dedicated to Childhood. In small 8vo. With 
Frontispiece. Price 5s. cloth. 


h EMOIR of the Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 
4 M.A., late Rector of St. Clement’s, Worcester. 
By the Rev. GEORGE LEA, M.A., Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Birmiugham, and Vrebendary of Lich- 
field. With Portrait. In small 8vo. price 3s. 6. cloth. 

“ Truly the memory of such a man is worth preserv- 


| far as can be, a fitting memorial of his worth.’’—Ztecord, 


It is a book the real charm of which on} ya true 
spiritual Christian can thoroughly appreciate.” —Chris- 
tian Observer. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54, bleet- ‘street. 


‘EDUCATION AL WwW ‘ORKS. 


a 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By 
JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. Tweaty-seventh and 
revised Edition. Price 3s. 6d.; or with Thirty Maps, on 
Steel, 5s. 6d. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS, 2s, 64., or 4s. 
Coloured. Revised Edition. Coneisttng of Thirty Maps 
on Steel, containing every Name found in the School 
Geog raphy, a List of severai Hundred Places, with their 

watitude and Longitude, and the Accentuation and Pro- 
nounciatio: 1 of all "difficult names. 


ALLENand CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. Twenty-seventh Edition. Price 2s, red ; 
1s. 9d. cloth. With very copious Exercises, and a Syste- 
matic View of the Formatios and Derivation of Words, 
togetiver with Anglo-Se<on, Latin, and Greek Roots, 
which explain the Etymology of above 7 ,000 English 
Words. 

GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 
Thirty-fourth Edition, 1s. cloth; 9¢@. sewed. 

“We have never seen a more desirable elementar 
work.’ — Court Journal. 

The YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro- 
gressive Exercises in English Composition. By JAMES 
CORNWELL, Ph.D. Twenty-first Edition. Vrice1s.6d. 

“ We have seen no other work of the kind so clear, so 
well-arranged, so comprehensive, so thoroughly adapted 
to the practical business of tuition.”—% olsman. 


A KEY to the YOUNG COMPOSER: 


Price 3s. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 


Edited by the late Dr. ALLEN. Tenth Edition. 4s. 
DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; with 


a Complete Dictionary. New Edition. Price 3s. cloth. 


The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA 6G. 
FITCH, M.A. Fifth Edition. Price 4s. éd. 

“We are glad to see this revised edition of the best 
work on arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both 
scientific and practical in the best and fullest sense of 


those terms.”"—London Quarterly. 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 


Price 1s. 6d. <A first Course of Practical Arithmetic, 
with Inductive Explanations of the Rules. 

“ An admirable first book for beginners.” —Jllustrated 
News of the World. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; HAMILTON, 
ApDaAMSs, and Co, Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a: eed 
HANS BUSK’S NEW WORK. 


Price 2s. 6d. mounted, and in case, 


ANS BUSK’S TABULAR 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE “COMPANY’S 

DRILL,” embracing the latest Regulations for the Line, 
Militia, and Volunteers. 

Each evolution is here arranged in so lucid a manner 
as to be intelligible at a glance. The use of this admi- 
rable table will save many weary hours in the drill-yard, 
and wiil materially lessen the labour of instructions. A 
copy should be attached to every orderly room, and 
attentively studied both by officers and privates. 





Price 2s. cloth limp, 


MANUAL of INTEREST and 

ANNUITIES. By EDWARD SMYTH. With 
Tables of Fifty-four Rates of Interest, the Values of 
Life Annuities by the English Life Table, and Sugges- 
tions for the more Equitable Assessment of ‘ The 
Income Tax.” [Now ready. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 
NTS to THINKERS; or, Lectures 
for the Times. By W. E. BAXTER, Esq., M.P. 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By GOODRICH. 
Eighth Edit. 1265 pp. roy. Svo. cloth, 16s.; half-caif, 10s. 


HAKSPERE. Edited by THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. One vol. royal Svo. cloth, with Steel 
Portrait, kc. A New Edition. 12s. 


OPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
- by CAREY. One vol. royal 8vo. cloth, with Steel 
Vigneite. A New Edition. 9s. 


ANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. 
Translated by W. K. KELLY. 
One vol. royal Svo. cloth. A New Edition. 9s. 
USSELL’S MODERN EUROPE 
EPITOMISED, for Students and Schools. By 
GEORGE TOWNSEND. 
The Kighth Thousand. Post Svo. half-bound, 5s. 
ONNECHOSE’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. ‘Translated by W. ROBSON. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 700 pp. ds. 
VONBLANQUE’S (ALBANY) 


RIGHTS and WRONGS: a Manual of Household 
aw. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ONBLANQUE’S (ALBANY) HOW 
WE ARE GOVERNED. 
The Tenth Thousand. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LEIGH’S HANDY BOOK of 
CRIMINAL LAW. 
The Sixth Yhougand. Post Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
OLDSWORTH’S (W. A.) HANDY 


BOOK of PARISH LAW. Post svo. cloth, 5s, 
BUSK’S (HANS) 3 RITLE BOOKS, 
IFLE VOLU UNT EE RS, and HOW to 


DRILL THEM. Seventh Edition. Boards, 1s. 6d. 

HE RIFLE, and HOW to USE IT. 
Sixth Edition, with Plates, 2s. ea, 

4 ieee RIFLE TARGET REGISTER 


Demy &vo. cloth, ls. 








W. . RUSSELL'S WORKS, 
Y DIARY in IN NDIA. With Plates. 


Sixth Thousand. Two vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
RITISH EXPEDITION to the 
CRIMEA. One vol. demy Svo. with Map and 
Plans, 14s. 
JIFLE CLUBS and VOLUNTEERS. 


Us Second Edition. Fep. cloth boards, 1s. 6c. 


IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. with 
Portrait, &c. 7s. 6d. 

IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. post 

8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
<IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
THE CAXTONS. Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Sik EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
MY NOVEL. Complete in 2 vols. cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


S's EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
— and MORNING. Complete in | vol. cloth, 


Gir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 


LEILA and the PILGRIMS of the RHINE. 
Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d, 








Immediately, in post Svo. 


HUNGARY FROM 1848 TO 1860, 


By BARTHOLOMEW DE SZEMERE, 
Late Minister of the Interior and President of the Couneil of Ministers in Hungary. 
“Pro Deo, Patria, et Libertate.” 
London: RICHARD BENTL BY, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WOKK, EDITED BY ‘DR. CUMMING. 





Just ready, , in crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN PASTOR IN EUROPE. 


By the Rev. Dr. CROSS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Dr. COMMING 
London: RICHAR D ween TLEY, New Berlingten- street. 


This day is published, in quarto, with Facsimiles, 6s. 


THE SHAKSPERE QUESTION: 


An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the MS. Corrections in Mr..J. Payne Collier’s Annotated Shakspere Folio, 1632, 
and of certain Shaksperian Documents likewise published by Mr. Collier. 


By N. BE. 8S. A. HAMILTON. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burliagiee- street. 








SPRING SEASON. 


MR. BLACKWOOD will be olad to treat with Authors for the 


PUBLICATION of their WORKS during the approaching publishing season. Liberal terms for suitable 
and approved Manuscripts. Estimates forwarded on application, and prompt attention to all communications. 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 
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This day, crown Syo. cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 


THE JAP ANESE EMPIRE: 


ITS PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL CONDITION AND HISTORY; WITH DETAILS OF THE 
LATE AMERICAN AND BRITISH EXPEDITIONS. 
By 8S. B. KEMISH. 
London: S. W. PARTRIDGE, Paternoster-row. 





“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—SHakesPeane. 
No. XLIII. of ALL THE YEAR RownnD, published 18th February, price 2d., will contain the Seeond Journey of 


4 Al AT 1) m & ai ig ) 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 
AN OCCASIONAL SERIES OF JOURNEYS, 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
In addition to WILKIE COLLINS’S New Story of THE WOMAN IN WHITE, and other articles of interest. 
Office, 11, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C.; also 193, Piccadilly, W. 








HAYDN'S DIC STIONARY OF DATES 


This day is published, in One v rolen 1e, my Svo. price 18¢. cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of 

Countries—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, and Science—their Achievements in Arms—their Civil, 

Military, and Religious Institutions the Origin and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions—with copious 

details relating to the BRITISH EMPIRE. The whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, Poli- 

tical, and Domestic, from the earliest accounts to the present time. Ninth Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 

Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


In this Edition about Five Hundred new articles have been inserted ; a very great number of articles have been 
rewritten; and, in order still more to adapt the work to educational purposes, numerous biographical, geographi- 
cal, literary, and scientific details have been supplied. 


perhaps, more than 15 times 15,000 facets. What the | after information, whether classical, political, domestic, 
London Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of | or general.’ — Times. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover-street. 


HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 artieles, and, | Dates will be found to be to these who are searching 
| 
| 








In an early number of THE CRITIC will be given Chap. I. of 


A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF LONGMAN, 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF 
THE LATE THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, ESQ. 


The numbers of the Critic for January contain A HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, with a 
Portrait of the late Jonn Murray, Esq. Price 6d.; stamped, 7¢. 


19, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND, W.C. 





WILD SPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY, 


Having returned from his visit to the Prairies (made exclusively for THE FIELD), has pometat. Ae @ narrative 
of his experiences and exploits in the columns of 


THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. 


To be continued weekly. 
Mr. BERKELEY’s experiences in the Far West have been very varied ; his suecess in 


And other wild animals has been unprecedented. 
THE FIELD is devoted to a record of Sports, Pastimes, Natural History, and all Country Pursuits. 
Published weekly, price 6d, ; or a copy in return for eeven stamps. Subscription, 7s. 7d. per quarter; 15s, 2d. half 











London; Farringdon-street. 


yearly ; 30s. 4d, per year. 
OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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8 day, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: 


a Tale of 
Modern Rome. 


London: _JOHN W. PARKER and a West Strand. 


Th nis day, avo. 78. 
HE ODES of HOR ACE. Translated 
into English Verse, with a Life and Notes. By THEO- 
DORE MARTIN. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
2 vols, 8vu., with copious Index, 25s. 6d. 
N ANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE,—Physical, Mathematical, and Poe 
Ancient and eae By D. T. ANSTED, M. A., F.R.S.:; W. L. 
Bevan, M.A.; J. R. Jackson, F.R.S.; C. G. NicoLay, FRS.; : 


M. O'Brien, M.A, 
__London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Now ready, post &vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
HE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD: 


a Story founded on facts. By the Author of “ Blenham,” 








ARTHUR HALL, VirTvE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
180 mo. ha!f-bound, price 6d. free by post. 


EGG’S FIRST BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 


Designed for the U se of Families and Schools. Mustrated. 
London: WILLIAM | ;, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, F.( 


MOSHEIM’S EC CLESI ASTICAL HISTORY. 
cloth. 8s. 

N OSHEIM’S INS’ lITUTES of ECCLE- 

SIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. A New 
and Literal Translation from the original Latin, with copious 
additional Notes, original and selected, by JAMES MUK- 
DOCK, D.D. Revised, and eed Notes added, by 
JAMES SEATON REID, D 

London: WILLIAM TEeGG ~ Co., 85, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. tine 


r 

mule LEADER and SATURDAY ANA- 

LYST, a Weekly Review and Record of Political, 
Literary, and Artistic Events: consisting of entirely Original 
Articles and Essays, by writers of the highest ability in their 
various pursuits. Published every Saturday in time for the 
morning mails, with a Friday Evening edition in time for the 
country mails. Price 5d.; stamped, 6d. ; a quarter, 6s. 6d. per 
0st. 
Office, 18, Catherine-street, W.C. Order of any Newsvendor. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

Tr al ‘Ty’ . . . , 

LIVE OR DEAD; a Tale of St. Crispin’s 

Parish. By CHARLES HOWELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

10s. 6d. (post free.) A book written with spirit, applying home 

truths. 

‘NFLUENCE; Or THE SISTERS. By 

ALBYN LOCKE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (post free.) 
London: JAMES BL ACKWOOD, Paternoster-row, 


N EN WHO HAVE MADE THEM- 
4 SELVES 









A Book for Boys, numerous illustrations | 


and portraits, large fcep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (post free), 
WHENCE THEY STARTED: 
HOW THEY JOURNEYED: 
WHAT THEY REACHED. 
This work is issued with the view of exciting in the young 
a spirit of noble einulation, and a desire for true greatness. 
The lives of upwards of thirty men who have distinguished 
themselves in Science. Commerce, Literatere, and Travel, are 
told with spirit. It will be found to be the best buok of the 
kind ever issued. 
y r TOW 
UCY NEVILLE and her SCHOOL- 
4 FELLOWS. A Book forGirls. By MARY and ELIZA- 
BETH KIRBY. Illustrated, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (post free.) 
L ondon : J. AMES BL ACK WOOD, Pate rnoste r-row. 





The “Press have universally praised C “ago *s Accurate His- 
tories, for School and Family Reading. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period, 
and continued down to the present time, in addition to their 
general truthfulness as records of public né itional events, are 
interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different 
epochs of their history. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of} ENGLAND and 
WALES, 3s. 6d. bound. Fiftieth Thousand. Plates, Maps 
Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition, with Ques- 
tions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Twelfth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s, 

CORNER'’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 23. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table. and Index. 
Eighteenth Thousand. New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with Ques- 


tions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Eleventh | 


Thousand. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with Ques- 


tions, 3s.6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table 
and Index. Seventeenth Thousand. 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, Germany and the German 
Empire, Greece, Poland and Russia, Holland and Belgium, 
and other countries: they arereally of great worth, and might 
be read with advantage by multitudes of parents as well as 
children; the language is so simple that children must com- 
prehend it, but withal so free from childish insipidity that an 
adult may read with pleasure."’"—A thenzum. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second Edition, 
with Chronological Table and Tudex, and two large Maps. 
Royal 18mo. 3s. “6d. 

DEAN'S ILLUSTRATED MODERN SPELL- 
ING and READING-BOOK, with Meanings attached to each 
Word, comprising the information of “Carpenter,” with the 
usefulness of * Butter,” and the simplicity of “ Mavor,” &c. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE: containing, in the form of an easy Cate- 
chism, a complete Series of the newest and most useful 
Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phe- 
nomena of Nature. Fourteenth Edition. 1s, 6d. cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to GEOGRA- 
PHY. A new and concise Description of the Five great Divi- 
sions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable 
Productions: and the Characteristics of their Inhabitants. 
Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d. in cloth; or with the Us of the 
GLOBES, and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC Maps, 2s. bound in cloth 
boards. A New Edition, much improved by Edward Farr. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ROM THE REPORT of the “Commissioners of Patents for 
Inventions,” published by the House of Commons at the end of 

the last session, we are enabled to give the following information as sup- 
plementary to that contained in our number of May 21, 1859. The 
report states that ‘ The number of applications for provisional protection 
recorded within the year 1858 was 3007; the number of patents 
passed thereon was 1954; the number of specifications filed in pur- 
suance thereof was 1880; the number of applications lapsed or 
forfeited, the applicants having neglected to proceed for their patents 
within the six months of provisional protection, was 1047.” It states 
also that, out of 2044 patents registered between the Ist of July 1855 
and the 80th of June 1856, only 568 paid for the additional stamp of 
501. required by Act of Parliament after the expiration of three years, 
the remaining 1476 having been allowed to lapse through non-pay- 
ment. All these specifications, however, whether completed or not, 
have been published, together with copies in lithographic outline of 
the drawings accompanying them. We are further informed that 
the Commissioners, having completed their great work, one of the 
most remarkable on record, of the publication of all the patents 
granted in this kingdom from the year 1617 downwards, have 
now “directed short abstracts or abridgments of specifications, 
grouped under the different heads of invention, to be prepared 
and published; for example, abridgments of the specifications 
of patents relating to the propulsion of vessels, commencing in the 
year 1618 and ending 1857, comprising nearly 1000 inventions, have 
been published in three parts, making one small volume.” Similar 
abridgments are those on drain-tiles and pipes, manufacture of iron 
and steel, manures, sewing and embroidering, preservation of food, 
aids to locomotion, steam culture, &c. Other series are in the press, 
and the whole will be completed, it is thonght, in some eight or ten 
years. Thisis all, however, that the Commissioners propose doing in 
the publishing way for the future, with the exception always of the 
new patents as they come in. But now arises the grave question— 
What is to be done with all the money paid into their hands for 
fees ? When the Act 15 and 16 Vict. ec. 83 was passed, it was never 
contemplated that so large a sum as 86,000/. (the estimated sum for 
1859) would be realised in a single year from the stamp duties pay- 
able upon patents ; add to this, 1300/. for the sale of printed specifi- 
cations, and the total amounts to 87,300/. Out of this, deducting the 
fees to the law officers and their clerks, salaries of officers and clerks, 
compensations to various individuals, money spent in the purchase of 
books and for binding, rent of offices, and all incidental expenses, there 
still remains the large surplus of 21,600/. to be disposed of. Add to this 
a surplus of 11,9001., remaining over since the last two years, and the 
whole will amount to 33,500/.—an enormous sum for a surplus, con- 
sidering especially the still more enormous sum of 92,000/. spent since 
1853, in publishing the mass of specitications to which we have 
alluded. As one means of disposing of their money, the Commis- 
sioners now propose the erecting of a suitable building for a new Patent 
Office, with spacious rooms for the accommodation of an extensive 
library and museum of models of inventions. |The rooms at present 
occupied by the Commissioners are merely those on the ground-floor 
of the Masters’ offices in Southampton-buildings, which are rented at 
an annual charge of 490/., and were thought sufficient for the business 
of the office in 1853. The business, however, has increased con- 
siderably since that tiine. Besides which, in 1855, the Commissioners 
founded a free public library, containing scientifie works in all lan- 
guages, and more especially such as relate to patented works 
and other inventions, whether at home or in our colonies, 
or foreign countries. With respect to this library, the report 
informs us that “The library has greatly increased, and 
continues to increase, partly by purchases, but in a_ great 
measure by gifts and loans of valuable and useful books. It was 
resorted to at the first opening by inventors, engineers, and mechanics, 
as well as by barristers, solicitors, and agents engaged in patent 
business; it has become a collection of great interest and importance, 
and the number of readers has gradually so"much increased, that at this 
time convenient standing room cannot be found in the two small rooms 
within the office which can be appropriated to the library. It is the 
only library within the United Kingdom in which the public have 
access not only to the records of the patents and inventions of this 
country, but es to official and other documents relating to inventions 
in foreign countries, and this without payment of any fee. A largely 
increased accommodation is urgently required.” The Commissioners 
require also exhibition rooms for their museum of models, which at 
present find temporary accommodation at South Kensington. ‘This 
Museum is represented as being one of very great value even now, 
although in its infancy; comprising a large number of interesting 
models of patented machines and implements, as also portraits 
of inventors, most of them gifts, and others lent to the Com- 
missioners for exhibition. The suggestion of the Commissioners 
that their surplus funds should be laid out in providing a 
suitable building, both for offices, library, and museum, is, we 
think, the best that could be made under the circumstances. We 
cannot say what may be the action of the Government in the 
matter; but, if they carry out the proposal of the Commissioners, 





we trust that it will be done in no niggardly spirit, seeing that the 
office fees alone will in a very few years cover all the outlay. One 
suggestion we have to make, namely, that both library and museum 
shall be open as late as ten o’clock at night. The lidrary, if it in- 
creases, as there is every reason to suppose it will, will thus prove of 
considerable use to a large class of persons whose occupations prevent 
them from ever using the library of the British Museum. Such a 
building once erected, there will then perhaps arise the question 
whether the fees paid upon patents of inventions may not be lowered 
from their present tariff, which appears to us more than a poor man 
can well afford to pay. The amount at present paid is as follows: 
‘* Within the first six months from the petition for provisional protec- 
tion to the filing of the specification,” 207. for fee stamp duties, and 52. 
for revenue stamp duties; “‘on the patent at the expiration of the 
third year,” 40/. and 10/.; and at the expiration of the seventh year 
80/. and 201.” Such a large amount of taxation upon the products of 
men’s brains can scarcely be allowed to continue. Still we would not 
have it altered until the contemplated new building shall have been 
erected. What may be at once considered, however, is, whether the 
fees paid to the law officers are not considerably higher than they 
ought to be. 

These amounted in 1858 to the enormous sum of 89831. 8s., all of 
which was paid to the Attorney and Solicitor Generals of the time, 
viz., Sir Ricuarp Betueny and Sir Firzroy Kerry, Sir Henry 
Keating and Sir Hugu Carrys. No one but a lawyer could judge 
this to be anything else than a profligate expenditure of the public 
money. The money paid for ‘ compensations,” namely, 45842., is 
also unnecessarily high; but this is an evil which will, in course of 
time, work its own cure as the recipients die off, thus giving to the 
Commissioners even a larger surplus than they have now at their dis- 
posal. But, as we said before, better alter nothing until the erection 
of the proposed building, for which we hope that a convenient site, 
and a central one of course, may be soon discovered, 





Vy E HAVE RECEIVED the following correspondence from 
Mr. J. Firzsames Srepues, referring to an advertisement 
inserted by Mr. Cuartes Reape in a recent number of the 
Critic: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
5, Figtree-court, Temple. 

Sir,—I have to reqnest you to publish the following correspondence, 
together with the advertisement which occasioned it.—I am, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, J. FirzJamMes STEPHEN, 

No. 1. 
(Advertisement in the Crivic of Jan. 28, 1860.) 

Mr. Charles Reade begs to state that the gossiper on fiction in the Saturday 
Review has no authority nor ground for the licence he has taken with Mr. 
Charles Reade’s name in his invective on ‘Liberty Hall.” Popular authors 
can make allowances for the pertness of writers who have the ill-luck to be 
conceited as well as obscure; but there are relations of life so delicate, that even 
a vain dunce does not spit his venom about on them, unless he is also a snob. 
Mr. Winwood Reade, in dedicating his youthful work to a kinsman humanity 
would excuse his over-rating, has been careful not to commit him, even by 
implication, to an opinion one way or other. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who 
has noticed this decent reserve, would have imitated it, if he bad not been Mr. 
W. Reade’s inferior in mind and manners. Mr. Stephen’s subsequent state- 
ment as to Mr, C. Reade’s way of dealing with institutions is a falsehood, and, 
it is to be feared, an intentional one: it is also a terribly stale one. This is 
about the eighth time he has uttered it in the Saturday Review, dpropos of other 
men’s books; it is really more like an -irritated starling than a man. Mr, 
Reade has already pledged himself to expose this falsehood, when be can bring 
down something bigger than a starling with the same stone. 


No. 2. 
(Ur, Stephen to Mr. Charles Reade.) 
5, Figtree-court, Temple, Feb. 1, 1860. 

S1r,—My attention has been directed to an advertisement in the Critic of 
Saturday last, in which you charge me by name with intentional falsehood, and 
apply to me the following phrases, amongst others of a similar character, 
“a snob,” “a vain dunce,” ‘ spitting venom on the delicate relations of life.” 
The occasion of this language is that I was, as you assert, the author of an 
article inthe Saturday Review ona novel called * Liberty Hall,” written by 
your nephew, Mr. Winwood Reade. I should certainly not think it necessary 
in general to notice statements connecting my name with anonymous publica~ 
tions. If every one were to disavow whatever might be falsely ascribed to him, 
it would be in the power of any one to put an end to anonymous journalism, by 
guessing with sufficient frequency and recklessness at the names of the authors 
of publications which might displease him. I am induced to make an exception 
in your case, not for the purposeof answering a charge which I am in no way 
bound to notice, but because the extravagant insqlence of your language dis- 
poses me to take an opportunity of showing how little credit ought to be 
attached to such statements as that on which your advertisement is founded. 
I therefore inform you that I did not write the review in question—that I do 
not know who did write it—that I had no share, direct or indirect, in its compo- 
sition or publication—and that I have not even read Mr. Winwood Reade’s 
book.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, J. FirzJaMes STEPHEN, 

Charles Reade, Esq. 


No. 3. 
(Mr. Charles Reade to Mr. Stephen.) 
Garrick Club, Covent Garden, Feb. 3. 
Str,—Owing to absence from London, I did not receive your letter of Ist Feb. 
until this afternoon. I regret the delay. You disavow, on grounds I scarcely 
understand, and in terms I have at present no right to object to, the dastardly 
article in Saturday Review on “ Liberty Hell.” Every epithet I have applied to 
the writer of that article fits him exactly: all the more reason why you should 
not be falsely identified with him. So far I see my way clearly. But the 
latter part of my advertisement is in answer not merely to that single import- 
ance, but to a series of attacks in the Saturday Review on my veracity, and even 
on my motives. How am I to deal with this? Am I to understand you are 
not the author of any of these ungenerous and persistent slanders? You will 
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observe I am not destitute of confidence in your veracity, since I offer to forego 
a very strong conviction upon your direct denial.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant CHARLES READE. 
Should you think proper to answer the above query, oblige me with a line 
before Monday. 
No. 4. 


(Mr. Stephen to Mr. Charles Reade.) 
5, Figtree-court, Temple, Feb. 5, 1860. 

Srr,—You have entirely misunderstood my letter of the Ist instant. It did 
not admit your right to interrogate me as to the authorship of anonymous 
publications. It repelled the insults which you addressed to me by showing 
that the statement on which they proceeded was simply untrue. You 
now appear to think that the fact that you have made a specific state- 
ment respecting me, couched in most unwarrantable language, and altogether 
unfounded, entitles vou to require from me an answer to a vague accusation 
that lam the author of certain alleged “slanders” which you do not even 
specify; and you offer to forego your “very strong conviction” upon my 
“direct denial” of thecharge. I have no wish to disturb your “ strong conviction.” | 
No one can attach any weight to it after learning that your direct and explicit 
assertion upon a similar subject was destitute of any foundation whatever. 
Even if I knew to what you allude, which I do not, 1 should distinctly refuse, 
upon the grounds stated in my last letter, to submit to a cross-examination, 
which an answer to your question would involve. You say you ** scarcely under- 
stand” those grounds. 1 will restatethem. !f I were to admit your right to 
question me in one case, I must admit it in all cases; and, if I did so, I should 
renounce the right which every one possesses of anonymous authorship. I 
should also furnish you with a precedent for making similar demands upoa 
others, and should thus assist you in doing so. I will be no party to such 
proceedings; but, even if I had been disposed to such a course, the abuse con- 
tained in your advertisement would have prevented me from taking it.—[L am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, J. FirzJaAMes STEPHEN. 

Jharles Reade, Esq. 








ENGLISH 


HE NEW MEMBER ELECT of the French Académie is the 
celebrated Abbé Lacorparre, the preacher of the Romantic” 
school, who did for pulpit oratory in France what Vicror Hugo did 
for the literature of the drama. It is said that his election has excited 
some discontent among the higher circles of literature and the arts ; 
but by many it is thought that ‘‘ the Forty” number among themselves 
weaker vessels than Pere Lacorparre. We observe that the Paris 
correspondent of a contemporary says that the Abbé never wrote a 
book, *‘ never printed anything at all, except a few articles in the 
Avenir.” This is a mistake. He wrote and published, in 1840, 
a “Life of St. Dominic,” to whose order he belongs; and he has 
also published some other works of polemical importance—among 
these : 
Considérations philosophiques sur le systtme de M. de Lamennais. 


(1884. ) 
Mémoire pour le rétablissement en France de l’Ordre des frdres précheurs. 
(1840.) 


As the fellow-labourer of Lamennats in the columns of J’ Avenir, 
his articles were numerous and powerful enough to attract upon him 
the famous encyclical letter, which placed Lamesnats in open rebel- 
lion and produced the terrible ‘ Paroles d’un Croyant,” but reduced 
the Dominican to submission. Though once an ardent Liberal, the 
Abbé Lacorpairr has long been converted into a zealous Ultra- 
montanist ; and it may be that M. Veurtxor will derive, from the 
consent, which the Emperor has given to the election, another reason 
for supposing that the opposition to the Holy Father on the part of 
the Eldest Son of the Church is, after all, only apparent. 








THE SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS AND MR, COLLIER. 
An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the Manuscrint Corrections of 
Mr. J. Payne Collier’s Annotated Shakspere, Folio, 1632; and 
of certain Shaksperian Documents likewise Published by Mr. Col- 
lier. By N. E. S. A. Hamutrox. London: Richard Bentley. 
pp- 155. 
HE PUBLICITY which this great Shakespearian quarrel has 
already attained renders it quite unnecessary to preface Mr. 
Hamilton’s case against Mr. Collier’s corrections with anything in the 
form of explanatory introduction. It is now little more than seven 
months since the appearance of Mr. Hamilton’s letters in the Times 
informed every one who was likely to be interested in such a contro- 
versy that there were grave reasons for supposing—First, that the 
so-called corrections in the copy of the Second Folio, upon 
which Mr. Collier had based a corrected edition, and which were 
attributed by him to an ‘old corrector’—who, if not a con- 
temporary of Shakespeare, lived sufficiently near his time to be well 
informed about his plays by tradition—were the work of a mod 





lern 
hand. Secondly, that an attempt had been made to give them an 
ancient savour, by the adoption of an old style of handwriting, which 
old style of handwriting in ink was found to overlie modern hand- 
writing in pencil. Thirdly, and as a consequence of these facts, 
that a gross and deliberate literary fraud had been committed 
by some person or persons as yet unascertuined. ‘The storm 
which these announcements aroused among English scholars 
must have astonished those who were not previously aware 
how much acrimony could be infused into a literary question. 
The friends of Mr. Collier have chosen to make it a personal question 
between him and Mr. Hamilton. Who was the latter, that he should 
presume to attack such a veteran labourer in the Shakespearian field 
as Mr. Collier? The simple answer to this was, that Mr. Hamilton 
is a gentleman whose accomplishments and knowledge of palwography 
have qualified him for a position in the Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum. It was in this capacity that the ‘ corrected folio ” 
was brought under his notice, and it became a part of his duty to 
examine it. The results of that examination were the discoveries 
already alluded to, In the conclusions at which he arrived, Mr. 
Hamilton had, from the very first, the support of his colleagues and 
superiors at the Museum, among whom may be numbered the palzo- 
grapher whose name stands perhaps highest in England at 
this day. Whether it was official reserve or the recollection 
of his old friendship for Mr, Collier that restrained Sir Frederic 
Madden from giving his more open concurrence to Mr. Hamilton’s 
opinions, it is impossible to say; but it is only fair to the latter that 
the public should know positively that not only has that concurrence 
been unhesitatingly given, but that many of the criticisms which go 
to the making up of the case have been the results of Sir Frederick 
Madden's independent examination into the question. To pretend to 
despise the argument, as if it proceeded from a person of no position 
and no knowledge, is therefore a device which Mr. Collier’s friends, if 
they be wise, will do well to abandon; just as it will be better for Mr. 
Collier himself to throw aside that shield of silence behind which he 
has seen fit to screen himself. The whole case is now before the 
world, and must be tried without fear or favour. It is not a question 
of what position Mr, Hamilton occupies, or what Mr. Collier, but what 


is the truth; and of that the facts and the documents are the only 
admissible evidence. 

When Mr. Hamilton wrote his letter to the Vines denouncing the 
“ corrections” as forgeries, he piedged himself to substantiate his 
charge, and the volume before us (fer what once promised to be a mere 
pamphlet bas now swelled to the dimensions of a volume) is his re- 
demption of that pledge. In his preface he explains how it has come 
to pass that the publication has been so long delayed. The subject 
has grown upon him; and who can feel surprised that it has been so? 
One discovery has led to another, until the case against not only the 
* corrected ” folio, but against Mir. Collier himself, has assumed pro- 
portions beyond all that was anticipated. It is now not even contined to 
Shakespeare. Documents put forward by Mr. Collier as connected 
with the history and literature of Shakespeare's day have been proved, 
on examination, to be as spurious as the ‘‘corrections ;” and evena 
State Paper, first published by Mr. Collier in his ‘* Annals of the 
Stage,” and to the discovery of which he lays claim—a paper pur- 
porting to have all the dignity and credit of a public record—a docu- 
ment of which Mr. Halliwell has thought it worth while to give a 
fuc-simile, stating at the same time that it was discovered by Mr. 
Collier—turns out to be false andungenuine. Of this, however, more 
anon. ; 

It was almost a work of supererogation for Mr. Hamilton 
to disclaim any objects of a personal nature in the conduct of this 
case. ‘I'o any reasonable and unprejudiced person it seems impossible 
to conceive that he should have any. We believe him, therefore, 
completely when he declares that his sole aim hus been “ to remove 
from English literature a discreditable imposition.” If, therefore, the 
facts touch Mr. Collier, it is nvt the fault of Mr. Hamilton. We can 
understand why the members of the Society of Antiquaries and of 
the Shakespeare Society should be unwilling to confess that the “eor- 
rections,” to whose authenticity they bore witness, are really fabrica- 
tions ; but it is carrying literary hostility too far when they accuse 
Mr. Hamilton of having attacked Mr. Collier for the purposes of his 
own aggrandisement. 

As we have already stated that Sir Frederic Madden entirely 
coincides with Mr. Hamilton in this matter, it may be satisfactory to 
extract from the preface the account given of the origin of the dis- 
covery, and of the part which the head of the Manuseript Depart- 
ment has borne in its prosecution. 

To my friends and colleagues in the British Museum, whom I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity of thanking for the unvarying kindness L have ever 
received from them in my literary pursuits, Above all to Sir Frederic Madden, 
the chief of the Department to which I have the honour to belong, and to whom 
an acknowledgment is due, beyond the mere expression of my thanks for the 
invaluable assistance of his observations and experience. It is, indeed, a simple 
act of honesty and justice alike to him and to the world, that I should state the 
origin of the discovery presumed to be established in the following pages. The 
“ Annotated Shakspere” was placed in Sir F. Madden’s’ hands by the Duke 
of Devonshire. His independent examination of it completely convinced him 
of the fictitious character of the writing of the marginal corrections, and this 
conclusion he freely communicated to inquirers interested in knowing it. The 
correspondence between certain pencil-marks in the margins with Corrections In 
ink, first noticed by myself, led him to a closer examination of the volume, and 
to the detection of numerous marks of punctuation and entire words in peneil, 
and in a modern character, in connection with the pretended clder writing in 
ink; instances of which were subsequently found to occar on nearly every page. 
It was, moreover, owing in a great measure to Sir Frederic Madden's encourage~ 
ment that I was originally induced to bestow that attention to the subject which 
has developed the inquiry to its present results. 
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There is no need to do more than remind the reader of Mr, Collier’s 
statements as to the means whereby he acquired the “ corrected 
folio.” That he purchased it of Mr. Kodd for a very small sum ; that 
he did not perceive the corrections with which it was filled until it had 
been in his possession two years; that he found all the corrections 
there, ashe has since printed and published them—are statements which 
have not only been printed in a book, but have been solemnly sworn 
to in an affidavit filed by Mr. Collier in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
In his affidavit, Mr. Collier swears that in his ‘* corrected” edition he 
has not published any “ word, stop, sign, note, correction, alteration, 
oremendation of the original text of Shakespeare, which is nota 
faithful copy of the original manuscript, and which be does not believe 
to have been written not long after the publication of the folio copy ofthe 
year 1632.” Yet Mr. Hamilton shows that in the interpolated line 
in * Coriolanus "— 

To brook control without the use of anger ; 
a line never known before the appearance of the corrected folio—Mr. 
Collier has given two versions, changing the word “control” into 
“reproof.” So much for the fidelity with which Mr. Collier has 
adhered to the text of the ‘* Old Corrector! ” 

With regard to the corrections themselves, Mr. Hamilton still avers, 

as he did in his letter to the 7imes, that they are mauifestly not what 
they pretend to be—that they are in a feigned hand, and ina character 
which is an exaggeration of the style of the seventeenth century—that 
underlying the ink characters is pencil-writing of a decidedly modern 
character, which has been partially erased. ‘fo prove his case, he has 
had a plate of facsimiles taken by Mr. Netherclift, in which some of 
the most remarkable examples of this patchwork correction are given. 
These are so clear, that it is impossible for any one who examines 
them to deny that the pencil-writing is in a modern character, and that 
It underlies the ink, which pretends to be ancient. Upon Mr. 
Maskelvne’s evidence as to the inks we do not lay much stress. We 
do not think it possible to distinguish ancient from modern ink by any 
such imperfect indicia as a ‘‘styptic taste.” ‘That, however, is of but 
little importance; for if it be clear that the pencil underlies the ink, 
and that the pencil is modern, that fact alone will effectually dispose 
of any question that may arise as to the antiquity of the ink. 
_ It has not uafrequently been urged that the best reason for believ- 
ing the correetions to be genuine is to be found in the intrinsic 
excellence and novelty of the corrections themselves. To accuse Mr. 
Collier with having invented them is to assert that he is the greatest 
Shakespearian scholar in the world. But are they so very novel 
after all? ‘That many of them are atrociously absurd, few will be 
bold enough to deny; but Mr. Hamilton, aided by Mr. Howard 
Staunton, effectually demolishes the claim to novelty, by showing that 
the major part of these readings may be found either in some of the 
editions or ia the commentators. All the “corrections ” in the single 
play of “ Hamlet” are given; and of these two hundred and fourteen 
are identified with corrections in the editions and in the works of 
Rowe, Johnson, Theobald, Pope, Warburton, Jennens, Heath, 
Hanmer, and Steevens. 

The next point taken up by Mr. Hamilton is that which refers to 
Mr. Parry’s alleged possession of the “corrected folio.” Of course, if 
it could be shown that Mr. Parry had had the book in his possession 
halt a century A20, and that it was then filled with the emendations, 
all the responsibility would be shifted from off Mr. Collier’s shoulders. 
Unfortunaiely, however, Mr. Parry denies that he ever had the work 
in his possession at all, or that he ever even saw it before the 
13th of July 1859. Mr. Collier has eiven two different and differing 
accounts of an interview with Mr. Parry, during which, as he asserts, the 
latter identified the book as haying been once in his possession. On 
the other hand, Mr. Parry declares that no such interview occurred, and 
that he never examined and identified the volume as Mr. Collier says 
he did. Upon this balance of testimony we can make no comment— 
It is assertion against assertion; remembering always that Mr. Parry 
can have no further interes’ in the matter than is begotten of a sincere 
desire to tell and elucidate the truth. 

These, however, are but minor matters in comparison with the dis- 
closures further made by Mr. Hamilton, which “have reference to a 
series of systematic forgeries which have been perpetrated, apparently 
within the last half-century.” The first instance brought forward is in 
connection with Lord Ellesmere’s copy of the first edition of Skhake- 
speare’s plays (1623). ‘This volume has been submitted by his Lordship 
to the scrutiny of Mr. Hamilton, since the publication of the letter in 
the Times announcing the delinquencies of the “ old corrector.” The 
result of this examination is, that marginal notes are found in Lord 
Ellesmere’s copy, which have been made first in modern pencil, and 
afterwards in ancient ink (precisely as in the ‘corrected folio”), and 
these notes coincide in most instances with those in the ‘ corrected 
folio.” More wonderful still, the modern pencil and ancient ink- 
writing are alike in both cases! This is a curious coincidence, and 
it acquires a strong significance when we find that this copy was 
lent by the late Lord Ellesmere, then Lord Francis Egerton, to Mr. 
Collier, and was in the possession of the latter for a considerable time. 
In his “‘ Reasons for a New Edition of Shakespeare’s Works ” (1842), 
Mr. Collier gives the following account of his possession of this volume, 
and of the discoveries he made whilst it was in his hands. 

Lord Francis Egerton was also kind enough to add to the obligation, by 
lending me his folivs of 1623 and 1632; the first being more than ordinarily 
interesting on account of certain eariy manuscript corrections in a few of the 
plays, which will put an end to doubts on some passages of the original text, 

















and will most satisfactorily illustrate and explain others not bitherto well 
understood. . . . These corrections in the margin of the printed portion of the 
folio are probably as old as the reign of Charles I. Whether they were 
merely conjectural, or were made from original MSS. of the plays to which 
the individual might have bad access, it is not perhaps possible to ascertain; 
it has been stated, these verbal, and sometimes literal, annotations, are only 
found in a few of the plays in the commencement of the volume, and from 
what follows, it will be a matter of deep regret that the corrector of the text 
carried his labours no further.” 

These “ certain early manuscript corrections,” be it remembered, so 
found on the margin of Lord Ellesmere’s copy, are in the same hand- 
writing, both as to pencil and ink, as those in the corrected folio, 
which Mr. Collicr bought from Mr. Rodd, and which Mr. Parry 
says he did not possess. Nor is this all. Whilst prosecuting his 
researches in the library at Bridgwater House, Mr. Collier came upon 
a series of documents of remarkable interest, which threw considerable 
light upon the life of Shakespeare, and which he first made public in 
a letter to Mr. George Amyot, dated 1835. It has since been shown 
by Mr. Halliwell, backed up by the opinion of eminent palographers, 
that these documents are entirely spurious. The evidence as to this 
is very fully gone into by both Mr. Halliwell and Mr. Hamilton; but 
the most striking cireumstance about it is, that the documents (of one 
of which a facsimile is given) are in the same handwriting as the emen- 
dations of the * old corrector” and the notes on Lord Ellesmere’s folio. 

We now come to the papers at Dulwich College respecting which 
so much has been written. <A fac-simile} of the lower part of Mrs. 
Alleyn’s letter is given, and establishes beyond a doubt that there is 
no ground whatever for Mr. Collier's assertion that it contains or ever 
did contain any allusion to Shakespeare, or “ any of the words concern- 
ing him found there by Mr. Collier, and printed by him as forming part 
of the original document.” It is true that the edges of the letter are 
broken, and that parts of the paper which have fallen away must have 
contained words not now to be found in it; but the ends of the lines 
remain, and the words in them are not in any way reconcileable with 
the quotation given by Mr. Collier. In addition to this, it has been 
pointed out by Mr. Dyce that, although Mr. Collier, in his * Memoirs 
of Alleyn,” professes to give a verbatim et literatim copy of this letter, 
his version contains thirty-two literal and verbal blunders. 

Bad as this is, worse remains behind in connection with the Dulwich 
papers. There is a letter of John Marston, discovered by Mr. Collier, 
and printed in his ** Memoirs of Alleyn.” This document was submitted 
to the scrutiny of Mr. Hamilton, and with the following result : 

In its general aspect the writing of this letter certainly resembles Marston's 
genuine hand, and has no doubt been executed by some one to whom that hand 
was familiar; but I soon noticed the existence of numerous modern pencil! 
marks underlying the ink, and on looking closely into the document 
that the whole of the letter had been jirst traced out tn penc'l, after the same fitshion 
as the pencilling in the annotated folio of Shakespeare's Plays, 1632; and I may 
here remark that the existence of this system of pencilling in this letter at 
Dulwich College, as well as in Mr. Collier’s and Lord Ellesmere’s folios, seems of 
much importance in tracing these various fictitious documents up to one source, 
although other forgeries exist in the same libraries in which pencil-marks 
cannot be discovered, but which nevertheless there is reason for believing were 
perpetrated by the same hand. Of such forgeries I proceed to mention two: 
both of them in the library at Dulwich, both relating to Shakspere, and both, 
as before said, first published in the “ Memoirs of Alieyn” (p.13). The first of 
these, the verses commencing 

Sweet Nedde, nowe wynne another wager, 














, detected 


is a forgery from beginning to end, although executed with singular dexteri 


In the second the document itself is genuine, and is noticed inhis “ Inquiry 
Malone: but the “ Listof Players” added to it, in which Shakspere’s n 
oceu's, is a modern addition. Mr. Collier was the first to notice and publish t! 
“ List of Players;” but although he draws attention to the circumstance tha 
Malone, while mentioning the letter, is altogether silent as to the remarkable 
“ List” appended to it, he dues not appear to regard this as a ground for sas- 
pecting the authenticity of the List, but seems to think that a satisfactory 
explanation may be found by supposing that Malone had “reserved ” it for bis 
Life of Shakspere: the true explanation, doubtless, being, that when Malone 
examined the document, the * List” in question was not there, but has beer 
adde:! since his time. Any one who will compare the character of the hand in 
which the “ List ”is written, with the letter signed II. S. in the Bridgew 
library, will probably arrive at the conclusion I have done, that they are by the 
same hand. 














Still the same chain of circumstances; still the pencil underlying 
the ink ; and still thesame handwriting! A very busy gentleman the 
* Old Corrector”! 

Is it possible to carry the case much further? Surely we have 
enough here to impose a strong obligation upon Mr, Collier to come 
forward and prove that he has had no part in these transactions. 
Yet no; there is another case still, and one still blacker than all that 
has gone before. To scribble on the margin of a folio, to make up a 
letter for Mr. Marston, these are but venial errors compared with the 
heinous offence of forging a state paper. Yet that some one has been 
guilty of this high crime and misdemeanour is certified to under the 
hand of Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper of Public Records ; 
T. Duffus Hardy, Esq., Assistant Keeper of Public Records; Pro- 
fessor Brewer, Sir F. Madden, and Mr. Hamilton ; and their decision 
has been ratified by the Master of the Rolls. 

The paper we refer to was discovered by Mr. Collier, and was 
printed by him in his “* Annals of the Stage” (1831). _It professes to 
be the humble petition of Thomas Pope, Richard Burbage, Jonn 
Hemings, Augustine Phillips, William Shakespeare, William Kempe, 
William Slye, Nicholas Tooley, es the owners and players of the 
Blackfriars Theatre, against the attempt of certain inhabitants of 
“the Liberty” to procure the prohibition of their performances. This 
document, had it been genuine, would have been of the greatest inte- 
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rest, as throwing a light upon the difficulties with which Shakespeare 
and his fellows had to contend, Alas! upon examination it turns out 
to be no more genuine than the handiwork of the “‘ Old Corrector ;” to 
which, indeed, there is but too much reason to believe it bears a close 
affinity. 

This petition bears no date, and is written on half a sheet of foolscap paper, 
without water-mark, and which, from the appearance of the edges, | should think 
had probably once formed the fly-leaf of some folio volume. A supposed date 
of 1596 has been placed upon it in pencil by one of the gentlemen in the State 
Paper Office. Its execution is very neat, and with any one not minutely 
acquainted with the fictitious hand of these Shakspere forgeries it might readily 
pass as genuine. But an examination of the handwriting generally, the forms 
of some of the letters in particular, and the spurious appearance of the ink, led 
me to the belief not only that the paper was not authentic, but that it had been 
executed by the same hand as the fictitious documents already discussed. This 
conviction [ made known to the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls, who was 
good enough to direct an official inquiry into the authenticity of the document. 
In accordance with this direction, on the 30th of January, Sir Francis Palgrave, 
Deputy Keeper of Public Records, ‘, Duffus Hardy, Esq., Assistant Keeper of 
Public Records, and Professor Brewer, Reader at the Rolls, met Sir Frederic 
Madden and myself for the purpose of investigation, and after a minute and 
careful examination the unanimous decision was arrived at as to the fact of its 
undoubtedly spurious character. 

And in accordance with this decision, the Master of the Rolls has 
directed the opinion of these arbitrators to be appended to the docu- 
ment as the brand of its condemnation. 

I think (adds Mr. Hamilton) the above is sufficient to satisfy the reader that a 
series of skilful forgeries has been practised at some late period, and apparently by 
some one person, on the literary world. Corrections of Shakspere’s text, pretending 
to be of the seventeenth, have been proved to be of the nineteenth century. Do- 
cuments professedly original, relating important facts concerning him, have been 
shown to have no older or more venerable date than this or the last generation. 
I cannot disguise from myself or my readers, that these discoveries are far from 
rejoicing me. On the contrary they seem more suited to give a feeling of sad- 
ness. Ilow far has the subtle poison, of which 1 have by accident succeeded in 
tracking a few traces, circulated “ unknown to men” throughout the body of 
our literature. Many of the records of the past, on which we are wont to rely, 
exist only in print, and any test of their truth bevond the doubtful one of 
internal evidence cannot now be brought to bear. What if “Old Correctors” 
were abroad then, and prudently destroyed the means of discovering their youth / 
In any case, without pushing suspicion beyond the soberest limits, the sight of suc- 
cessful deception is painful and unsettling. A distressing habit of doubt is apt to 
fasten on the mind, and asenseof helpless insecurity tooverpower al] other feelings. 
But the history of past,or present literary forgeries does not warrant any exces- 
sive scepticism. The skill, dishonesty, and knowledge requisite for their 
successful perpetration do not often meet in one individual; neither are the 
commercial advantages sufficiently tempting to call forth many or frequent 
attempts. We cannot always penetrate the motives of crime, nor, indeed, is it 
always necessary that we should do this; but the good practical moral derivable 
from the present case is, that greater caution in the reception of new discoveries 
should be practised than has been usual of late; and that no amount of incom- 
petent laudation, however sincere or boistercus, can guarantee to the public the 
authenticity of recently-announced manuscript documents. 

That there has been forgery committed—in fact, a whole series of 
forgeries, and by the same hand—we do not suppose that any reasonable 
and unprejudiced person, after this lucid and temperate statement of 
facts, will doubt. The only question to be solved is, by whom have 
they been committed? And itis a question in which all are interested 
who hold the purity and dignity of English literature in estimation. 
Laying aside all small considerations of personal partisanship, we 
think that Mr. Hamilton has done a real service to literature by 
taking up the matter with such zeal and determination: and we hold it 
to be the duty of every one whe has the opportunity of doing so to come 
forward and aid him in discovering “the perpetrator of this treason 
against the majesty of English literature.” ‘That he has attracted upon 
himself no small amount of contumely and personal enmity by his 
conduct, is certain, Partisanship runs high in these matters, and there 
is no kind of hostile measure which partisans will not use against such 
a bold and uncompromising assailant as Mr. Hamilton. But if Mr, 
Collier values his reputation, he will come forth from the retreat to 
which he has betaken himself, and will establish his innocence of 
any complicity in these matters upon something sounder than mere 
assertion, upon something more dignified than an assumed dis- 
dain. The clamour of partisans may shield him for a time, and 
he may deceive himself into a belief that silence is his bestdefence. The 
public, however, will not think so. He stands indicted at the bar of 
public opinion; and it it is only the jury of English scholars that can 
deliver him. For us, as members of the grand jury, we are bound to 
say that we find the bill a true one. 
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The Church History of Scotland from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Present Century. By the Rev. Jouyn Cun- 
NINGHAM, Minister of Crieff. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black. 2 vols. pp. 1193. 

T IS DIFFICULT to bestow a continuous interest on the history 
of an isolated Church. The religious life of a nation must, from 

the nature of the case, be for the most part invisible and unheard of, 
yet it is this very life which gives dignity and importance to an 
ecclesiastical establishment. Faith has its seasons of struggle with 
principalities and powers, and a Church its internal contests of disci- 
pline and doctrine ; but these must necessarily be episodes in the long 
sweep of ecclesiastical history, and the more violent the paroxysms of 
disturbance, the more solid and enduring the repose and peace which 
follow. ‘* Happy the people whose annals are dull,” said the phi- 
losopher, speaking of a nation’s political history ; and the maxim is 








still truer of a country’s ecclesiastical existence. The best and most 
prosperous Church is one never distracted by schism, or where secular 
passions are seldomest aroused by the conflict between authority and 
conviction. Yet the annals of such a Church must needs be un- 
interesting. Wars of religion are sad phenomena when their incidents 
are contrasted with the source from which they spring. How much 
more satisfactory the short and simple annals of a Moravian com- 
munity ora Clapham sect! Still a Church history would be a tedious 
one which recorded nothing else than a tranquil round of religious 
aspiration and performance, and which was never visited by the 
stirring interludes of an Albigensian persecution, a German refor- 
mation, a Puritan revolt, or a story such as that of the Scottish 
Covenanters. 

Nevertheless, whether they possess literary interest or not, Church 
histories must be written for students and for purposes of research. 
Strange, too, as it may seem in the case of a people so theological as 
the Scotch, with whom, moreover, politico-religious controversy has 
formed for centuries a main element of the national life, we believe 
the author of the present elaborate work is perfectly accurate when he 
says in his preface, speaking of Scotch ecclesiastical histories, that 
“there is not one which will conduct the student from the epoch of 
Christianity to the day in which he lives.” Nor do Mr, Cunningham’s 
own volumes attempt, or profess to attempt, the task. He pauses at 
the commencement of the present century, or, if he step over its 
threshold, it is merely to indicate briefly some of its leading personages 
and phenomena. But few will blame his reticence or reserve. Dr. 
Chalmers was just entering the Kirk when the century began, and the 
ample biography of that memorable man has abundantly illustrated 
the ecclesiastical annals of Scotland during bis lifetime. Nor would it 
have been easy for Mr. Cunningham to have realised what are evi- 
dently his constant aspirations after candour and imparuality, if he 
had proceeded tq chronicle the bitter and painful contest which ended 
in the famous scission of 1843, and the establishment of the Free Kirk 
of Scotlana in rivalry and antagonism to the establishment of which he 
is a minister. What his work loses in completeness as he approaches 
our own age, he has made compensation for in his ample narrative of 
the pre-Reformation period. This is the first time, we believe, that a 
Presbyterian minister has narrated without asperity, hostility, 
or invective the story of old Catholic Scotland as an essen- 
tial part of its ecclesiastical annals, While he is evidently 
attached to his own form of faith, we hear little or nothing 
of “ Antichrist” and “the Man of Sin.” Though the Church 
before the Reformation was Roman in its architecture,” he says in his 
preface, ‘still it was built upon Scottish ground, and they were 
Scottish men and women who worshipped in it ”—a sentence which is 
a key-note to his treatment of the long pre-Reformation age. In- 
dustry and ability, as well as candour, are conspicuous throughout his 
pages. ‘That he is not always interesting is as much the fault of his 
subject as of himself. His impartiality, perhaps, indeed, will prevent 
his work from making much way with either of the two sections into 
which Scottish Christians are divided ; nor has he the literary genius, 
the pictorial power, the graphic skill to render his volumes indispen- 
sable to the seneral reader. But we doubt whether so much research 
will be as skilfully, abiy, creditably applied for a long time to come, 
and whether his work will not rank for years as the most complete, 
impartial, sensible, and trustworthy account of the Scottish Church 
betore the nineteenth century. Few careful students of contemporary 
literature but must have noted the great accumulation of materials for 
aScotch ecclesiastical history which hasbeen formed of late years by the 
publications of the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs, and by the 
Wodrow Society. It is fortunate thatthe task of welding them intoa con- 
nected narrative has fallen into the hands of a man of Mr. Curning- 
ham’s temper of mind. The controversy between Sir Walter Scott 
and Dr. M:Crie, the biographer of Knox, on the historical truth of 
the personages who figure in ‘* Old Mortality,” too accurately repre- 
sents the state of feeling respecting the past of the Scottish Church 
which has existed north of the Tweed to the present day, and which 
the peculiar enthusiasm of Professor Aytoun has not tended to 
diminish. Mr. Cunningham is equally removed from the fanaticism 
of both parties. He can see good in the old arrangements of Catho- 
licism, and faults in John Knox—whom, of course, he reverently 
admires. Those who best understand Scotland, and the position of 
a minister of the Established Church, will most appreciate the 
attitude taken by Mr. Cunningham. Nor is his the latitudinarianism 
or indifferentism of an eighteenth-century Blair or Robertson. He 
prizes the ecclesiastical fabric which time has reared north of the 
‘Tweed, and venerates the heroic martyrs to whom Scotland (and, in a 
degree perhaps unsuspected, England) owes the steady social and 
political progress of the last two centuries. 

Admirable in its tone and spirit, the account of the pre-Reformation 
period offers much that is curious in detail, but not a very great deal 
presenting a striking contrast to the similar period of English history. 
‘The power and wealth of the Catholic Church were, perhaps, greater 
in Scotland than in England. Before the Reformation, it is proved by 
pretty conclusive demonstration that one-half of the whole national 
wealth of Scotland had passed into the hands of the clergy, and that 
of fifty-four persons who held the high office of Lord Chancellor, 
from the dawn of history to the death of Beaton, forty-three were 
Churchmen. Facts like these will account for the circumstance ver 
well brought out by Mr. Cunningham—and not at all accordant wit 
the general impression—that the Reformation in Scotland was far from 
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being so sweeping a phenomenon as is generally imagined. Some- 
what in opposition to the ordinary view which represents the Scottish 
Reformation as a popular one, while that in England was a monarchical 
one, Mr. Cunningham describes the North-British movement as 
** baronial,” or as in fact aristocratic, and tempered by the caution and 
slowness to be expected from its origin. The ‘‘ orthodox, orthodox, 
who believe in John Knox,” but who have not read with care the 
antique records of their country’s history, may be surprised to learn 
that the stern iconoclastic apostle of Scottish history, though uncom- 
promising enough upon occasion, really resembled in his moderation 
the Luther with whom he has so often been ignorantly contrasted, 
The following account of Knox’s “ Book of Discipline ” will possibly 
convey a little that is new to some readers : 


In the “Book of Discipline ” there is frequent reference to the Common 
Prayers and the Order of Geneva. This liturgical form, it would appear, had 
now begun to supersede the First Book of Edward VI., which had hitherto 
been used by the Scotch Reformers as a guide in their devotions, It had been 
printed together with the metrical version of the Psalms, and now received 
the stamp of authority from the ‘‘Book of Discipline.” It was chiefly the 
composition of John Knox, and was used by him at Geneva. It contained 
morning and evening prayers, an order of baptism, an order for the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, a form of marriage. a visitation of the sick, and 
there were afterwards added to it a form for the election of superintendents and 
ministers, and an order for excommunication and public repentance. The 
Officiating minister was allowed by the rubric to deviate from the forms of 
prayer prescribed, but still these were to be considered as his guide, and we 
need not hesitate to admit that this liturgy was generally used for many years 
in the Reformed Church of Scotland. Some of the prayers, for transparency 
of diction and beauty of piety, will compare with the much-lauded composi- 
tions of the Anglican Prayer-Book. ‘The Lord’s Prayer is frequently intro- 
duced, and the whole compilation is characterised by good sense and sobriety 
of religious feeling. The rubric instructs us that the Church-service began 
with a prayer, containing a confession of sin; then a portion of the Scriptures 
was read; then a psalm was sung; then an extemporaneous prayer was 
offered up by the minister; then followed the sermon, a prayer, apsalm; and 
finally the congregation was dismissed with the benediction. 

Knox himself, there can be no doubt, connived at the retention of 
an episcopal order, only stipulating that all vacant bishoprics should 
be filled up by properly-qualified persons within a year after they had 
become vacant—a provision which reminds us less of the stern Scotch 
Reformer of the popular imagination than of the early Norman eccle- 
siastics, in their controversies with the immediate successors of the 
Conqueror. Nay, the Book of Common Prayer itself was not 
regarded by the early Scotch Reformers with the horror which it 
inspired in a Mause Headrigg. Even Knox, we are told, had portions 
of it read to him on his deathbed. 

The story of the Jenny Geddes revolution, which ushered in and 
brought on what historians delight to call ‘‘ The Great Rebellion,” is 
carefully and lucidly told, but, like that of the Covenanters, scarcely, 
perhaps, with due warmth, or with the animation which might natu- 
rally have been roused by such themes, Mr. Cunningham is more 
the Hallam than the Macaulay of Scotch ecclesiastical history. With 
the Revolution, and the permanent restoration of Scotland to tran- 
— political and ecclesiastical, there is naturally little room for 
eloquence in the expositions of the patronage question and the 
descriptions of the debates of General Assemblies. The narrative 
assumes more of a local and particular than of a national and general 
interest. Here, however, is a passage worth quoting, not merely as 
a specimen of Mr. Cunningham’s style, but as a strange picture of the 
rigid discipline of the Kirk maintaining itself so late as the year 1756, 
little more than a century ago, when, on this side the Tweed, the 
Churchills and Dr, Dodds were flourishing : 

John Home had composed his tragedy of ‘ Douglas.” He had travelled on 
horseback, with his play in his saddle-bag, all the long way to London, to ask 
Garrick to bring it out at Drury Lane; but Garrick chagrined the young poet 
by declaring it was altogether unfit for representation on the stage. Home's 
friends, who had formed an exalted opinion of the production, recommended 
him to try it in the humble abode of the Tragic Muse in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh. Arrangements were accordingly made with the managers; and 
the lovers of theatricals were informed that on the 14th of December 1756 the 
tragedy of ‘* Douglas” would be performed. The town was in a state of high 
excitement, curious to hear what kind of drama could be written by a Scotch- 
man, and by a minister of the Established Church. Expectation was increased 
by snatches of the piece which were repeated by friends of the author at literary 
tea-partics. There were whispers among tbe initiated few of how, at a private 
rehearsal, the parts had been taken by the most celebrated men of the day; of 
how Robertson, the future historian, had acted Lord Randolph; David Hume, 
Glenalvon; Dr. Carlyle, Old Norval; John Home, Douglas; Dr. Adam Fergu- 
sou, Lady Randolph; and Hugh Blair, Anna, the maid: and how Lord Elibank, 
Lord Milton, Lord Kames, and Lord Monboddo had acted the audience, and 
given their applause. 

At last the great event came off: 

The night came, and the theatre was crowded with expectant citizens. 
Among the audience were observed several clergymen, who had been led there 
partly by curiosity, partly to give their plaudits to the play, and partly by a 
chivalrous desire to share with Home the odium of being connected with the 
stage. Some of them skulked in corners; but prominent in one of the side 
boxes was seen Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk, with his powerful frame and noble 
head, so like to the head which the Latin sculptors delighted to give to their 
Jupiter Tonans. A man beside him, under the influence of drink, ventured to 
be noisy and rude, and the divine did not hesitate to turn him him out. The 
play proceeded; the applause became enthusiastic; and at the more tender 
passages the audience was drowned in tears. ‘The town,” says Dr. Carlyle 
(and “1 can vouch how truly,” says Henry Mackenzie), ‘‘ was in an uproar of 
exultation that a Scotsman should write a tragedy of the first rate, and that its 
merits were first submitted to them.” 

Then resounded the ecclesiastical thunders, and their echoes of 
laughter and argument : 


Many good men were scandalised that a minister should write a play, and 


that ministers should be present at its performance. On the 5th of January 
1757, the Presbytery of Edinburgh issued an ‘‘ Admonition and Exhortation to 
all within their bounds,” They referred to “the unprecedented countenance 
which had recently been given to the playhouse;” they spoke of the sentiments 
of abhorrence which the Church had always entertained in regard to players 
and plays; they pointed to the number of young men and women who were 
seduced and ruined by a love for the stage; and quoted acts of the Presbytery 
and acts of the Parliament denouncing theatricals. This admonition only pro- 
voked ridicule on the part of the public. Parodies, epigrams, and songs were 
oured forth by the wits of the Parliament-house and the town. Dr. Adam 
erguson published anonymously a serious pamphlet, entitled ‘ The Morality 
of Stage Plays Considered,” in which he defended dramatic compositions from 
the examples in Scripture, especially the story of Joseph and his brethren; and 
alleged, with truth, that the only act of Assembly touching the matter was one 
prohibiting plays from being made on the canonical parts of Scripture, or being 
performed on a Sunday. Dr. Carlyle, the fast friend of Home, wrote an ironical 
squib, under the title of ‘‘ Reasons why the Tragedy of Douglas should be 
Burned by the hands of the Common Hangman;” and afterwards another, 
suited to the lower ranks of the people, and which was hawked about the streets 
as a “History of the Bloody Tragedy of Douglas, as it is now performing at 
the Theatre in the Canongate.” The name of the minister of Inveresk was of 
course concealed ; but the effect of the squib was to add two more nights to the 
unprecedented run of the play. 

The Presbytery did its duty : 

But the Presbytery of Edinburgh was not to be deterred from what it con- 
ceived to be its duty by either ridicule or reason. It summoned to its bar Mr. 
White, the minister of Liberton, on the charge of having been present in the 
playhouse, The humbled delinquent acknowledged the charge; but pleaded, 
by way of alleviation, that he had gone only once; that he had endeavoured to 
conceal himself in a corner, to avoid giving offence; and expressed his resolu- 
tion to be more circumspect in the future. He was suspended for a short period 
from his office, as the punishment of his crime. Not satisfied with punishing 
the delinquents among themselves, the metropolitan presbytery carefully 
searched out the names of all the ministers who had been present on the fatal 
night, and sent information of it to their respective presbyteries. Accordingly, 
Mr. Steele of Stair, Mr. Scott of Westrutber, Mr. Cupples of Swinton, Mr. Home 
of Polwarth, and Mr. Dysart of Eccles, were all hauled before their respective 
presbyteries, and, having made their submissions, were rebuked. The minister 
of Stair pled that the playhouse was so far away from his parish, he had no 
reason to apprehend that he would be known, or that his presence would give 
offence; but the plea did not altogether save him. 


Worst of all was the fate of the author himself. The ‘ Mr. Robert- 
son” of the following passage is the Principal Robertson of after 
years, the leader of the moderate and “liberal” party in the Kirk, 
and last, not least, the author of ‘‘ Charles V.”: 


The Presbytery of Haddington commenced proceedings against the minister 
of Athelstaneford, “ the head and front of the offending.” Mr. Home, when 
first cited, pled for delay, and after a little hesitation resigned his charge; and 
by so doing, in all probability, saved himself from deposition. Mr. Robertson 
was still a member of this presbytery. He had never entered the theatre, and 
sO was not in the same condemnation with his friends; and vet with all bis 
ability and all his influence, he could not save the author of ‘‘ Douglas” from 
disgrace, so strong was the tide running against him. 

In a subsequent page Mr. Cunningham asks and remarks : 


Let us try the question by the light of the present day, now that the world 
is a century older. Would the author of such a play as “ Douglas ” be dragged 
before the Church courts and deposed now? It is certain that Home is gene- 
rally mentioned as a man of whom his country is proud ; and it is certain, too, 
that never since he left Athelstaneford, amid the regrets of his people, has 
Poesy visited one of the manses of Scotland, so rudely was she frightened away. 


So that, in the total absence of data, it is difficult really to decide 
what would be the fate now of the clerical author of a new 
** Douglas.” 





Guerre de I’ Indépendance Italienne en 1848 et en 1849. Par le Général 
Uxioa. [War of Independence in Italy.] 2 tomes. Paris: 
Hachette and Co. 1859. pp. 782, with maps and plans. 

VHE GREAT MERIT OF THIS WORK, as it strikes us, is the 
T absence of passion and prejudice, and the evident desire on the 
part of the author to confine himself rigidly to facts. He cannot 
conceal his natural sympathies for his country ; he is an Italian, proud 
of his country, desiring her independence ; but this does not blind him 
to the mistakes which have been committed by those who have placed 
themselves in the van of the redeemers of Italy. His enthusiasm is 
subdued, but none the less intense. His volumes are opportune. At 
the moment we write we know not whether war has been declared by 
the stronger party against the weaker party; we live in the thorough 
but unpleasant consciousness that a small spark may kindle a great 
conflagration, which the existing generation of men may not live to 
see extinguished. Let us treat the Italian question, deprived of all 
the husks that diplomacy has contrived to envelope it with, and it 
stands thus: We are Italians; we area nation of peoples, of kindred 
blood and language; our country is something more than a mere 
geographical expression; we hate the yoke of the stranger ; and, by 
the help of Heaven, we shall be freemen. Italy has endured centu- 
ries of oppression, and its literature, in the absence of other evidence, 
proves as much. We do not speak of dying for England in our 
ordinary language; we have no popular hymns against tyranny, 
except in the abstract. We have never known bondage, and it is 
only when the cup circulates freely that we vaunt ourselves, “‘ Britons 
never shall be slaves.” The French even begin to forget the tune of 
* Mourir pour la patrie!” But 

Morir per I’ Italia, oh! nobil sorte— 

is a sentiment as fresh now as it was when Tasso sang; and the 

words of Petrarco have lost none of their significance : 


Virtu contro Furore 
Prendera l’'arme, e fia ‘| combatter corto 
Che l'antico valore 





Negli Italici cor non @ anedr morto. 
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_ But to return to our author. His volumes are calculated to set us 
right. wpon several points whereon we may have been in error. His 
‘mtrudactory chapter especially—“ Events anterior to the War against 
Austria ”—places in a clear light the causes which led to the outbreak 
in 1848. The revolution of that year, he informs us, had not its 
origin in the exaltation of Pius IX. and the reforms which the Pontiff 
eonceded to his Roman subjects, though probably these accelerated 
the event. The revolution was begotten by the French revolution of 
1830, Then Italy woke up from the slumber in which she had in- 
dulged since 1821 ; then her sons began to feel both their strength and 
their weakness; then was instilled into the national heart the un- 
quenchable desire to be free. It was Mazzini, he informs us (and the 
author is certainly not a Mazzinian, nor does he fail when the occasion 
demands it to criticise his proceedings), who first attempted to make 
the Italians a single people, to make of [taly an association different 
to that which had being in 1799, 1820, and 1831. The author asserts, 
without fear ‘of contradiction, that before the creation of ‘* Young 
Italy ” there were in the peninsula Tuscans and Romans, Neapolitans 
and Piedmontese, Lombards and Venetians, but no Italians, in the 
proper acceptation of the word. He willingly concedes to Mazzini 
the honour of the attempt to form an Italian people. “ By the aid of 
his propagandi, by his writings, by his prodigious activity, he strained 
himself to form an Italy with the people; whilst, subsequently, 
Charles Albert, Pepe, Manin, Montanelli, Durando, D’Azeghio, Gio- 
berti, Balbo, Guerrazzi, and others sought to give heart to Italy in 
regenerating her by patriotism and independence, All these men 
had but one sentiment—hatred of the stranger, and one aim—a crusade 
against Austria.” Concessions granted by the governing powers in 
the peninsula—concessions afterwards withdrawn through fear of 
Austria—whetted the appetite for liberty, and intensified the hatred, 
already great, against Austria. ‘The press, to-day free, was to-morrow 
shackled by the censorship. Free debate, open courts, granted this 
week, were next week ignored. The press was gagged, and muzzles 
were adapted to the mouths of patriots, as if they had been so many 
mad dogs. It was on the 27th December, 1847, that the people 
demanded of the Pope liberty of the press, the Italian league, eman- 
eipation of.the Jews, schools of political economy, publicity of the acts 





ef the Council of State, colonisation of the Roman territory, the 
abolition of the lottery, and the expulsion of the Jesuits, These 
demands were moderate. The people did not even demand the 
secularisation of power and reform in the civil and criminal 
procedure. ‘ And,” says the writer, ‘the Pope promised much, and 
distributed abundant benedictions.” The patriots were on every 
hand deceived. They were led to expect much, and while the pres- 


ire of fear lay upon the petty states of italy everything was pro- 
ised. Piedmont alone never deceived them. Here there was in the 
inning a hesitating policy. Charles Albert was a poor man as a 

ereign; he was a Liberal at heart. Loving yet fearing the French 
revolution of 1830, he had to consider chances. He hated Austria 
with a bitter hatred, and yet he had a cautious dread of France. The 
revolution might make Piedmont a French department, Ultimately, 
as we know, he cast his fortune and his country into the scale of the 
revolution. It would exceed the ordinary limits of an article to enter 
into all the particulars, diplomatical and political, which preceded the 
revolution of 1848. The insurrection in Sicily can hardly yet be for- 
gotten—the successes of the insurgents—the false faith of the King of 
the Pwo Sicilies. Itwasuseless now getting into a virtuous rage against 
King Ferdinand; he was not very much better, nor very much worse 
than those who have preceded him. He was a king, and a king with 
prejudices. He was a tyrant, and a tyrant who had a notion that false- 
hood was honest policy. He was educated to consider the axiom 
genuine, that the end justifies the means. He belonged to a race 
which has forgotten nothing and learned nothing. He could sleep 
comfortably with a lie upon his lips. Pressed by circumstances, he 
was fain to promulgate the law of the 11th February, 1848, in which he 
speaks of his desire to conform to the unanimous wishes of his well- 
beloved subjects. And, farther on, in this act, having declared himself 
“determined to give immediate effect to this firm resolution on our 
mind —a constitution having relation to the wants and spirit of the 
age—he makes the invocation, (and may he be forgiven!) “In the 
name of the fearful and omnipotent God, one God in three persons, 
to whom only belongs reading into the depths of the heart, and whom 
we invoke as the sovereign judge of the simplicity of our intentions 
and of the sincerity without reserve with which we are determined to 
enter into a new political order, we have decided to proclaim, and we 
do proclaim, as irrevocably ratified by us, the constitution which 
follows,” &e., &e. On the 24th Feb. 1848, the constitution was 
sworn to by the King, with grand military and religious pomp, in the 
basilica of St. Francis de Paul, and by the army in the square of 
the royal palace. We cannot follow the order of events so as to do 
justice to the history. The Italians, as one man under different 
names, hated as they continue to hate the rule of Austria, And 
why ? The author sums up the cause of this hatred in few words. 
The conscription tears away young Italians to serve in Moravia and 
Bohemia—in climates where they are decimated. They have not the 
ehance of dying in their country. The brutality of power does its 
utmost, regardless of the crop of curses which it isdaily sowing. ‘ An 
implacable police, a licentious and insolent soldiery, an administration 
without probity, denunciation and espionage erected into a system, 
suspicious laws, public banks invaded, exorbitant duties and 
taxes upon everything; such are the principal features of 
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Austrian administration in Italy.” General Ulloa, in his 
grand desire to be impartial and to do justice, adds: ‘It is 
possible that (the Austrian administration) is better than that of 
Rome or Naples; but this advantage which it acquires by comparison 
is not. sufficient compensation for its criginal vice ; it is a foreign 
administration. The institutions which Austria has given to Lombardy 
and Venice, and which are wanting to some other states of Italy, can 
never make us forget that five millions of Italians, belonging to a most 
noble and intelligent race, are governed and oppressed by the 
Croat. . . . Such the past, the present, and the future secret of 
the irreconcilable hatred between Italy and Austria.” That which 
we have written must be considered as merely introductory to two 
volumes which, at the present moment, cannot fail to recommend 
themselves to the politician and the military man. General Ulloa, as 
we have said, endeavours to write from no side. His patriotism he 
cannot conceal; indeed, a man without a side—a man who says “‘T am 
of no party”—his opinion is not worth a rushlight. But it is possible 
to be impartial without any sacrifice of principle. Military men will 
be better able to appreciate than we are his history of the revolution 
of 1848-49. To these we would simply indicate, from the title-pages 
of the volumes, their contents. The first volume deals with the events 
anterior to the war, the campaigns of Piedmont, and the war of 
Venice. The second volume is confined to the affairs of Tuscany and 
Sicily, the Roman war, and the blockade and siege of Venice. The 
author throughout confines himself to facts, and indulges in personal 
reflections as little as he can help. Where his heart is there can be 
no mistake. Ifthe past is a key to the present, and if through the 
present we are to judge of the future, the two volumes which we have 
dealt with, not in a measure proportioned to their intrinsic value, will 
be found of great help to all those who desire to know exactly the 
details of the italian question, and how it has assumed its present 
attitude. 
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Memoir of Emma Tatham (Author of the “ Dream of Pythagoras,” 
ind other Poems). By Brnsamin Grecory. With “* The Angel's 
Spell,” and other Pieces not published during her lifetime. London: 
Hamilton and Co. 1859. pp. 191. 

k ISS TATEAM has not been very fortunate in her biographer. 

iV¥H In matter, as well as style, there is a good deal that might be 

improved in this diminutive volume. The writer appears to have 
occasionally imagined, while compiling these pages, that he was 
writing a sermon for the ensuing Sunday, and accordingly treats his 
readers to shreds of doctrine from Nonconformist divines and slipshod 
commentaries upon them, which would more easily pass muster from 
the pulpit than when committed to print. A state of morbid despon- 
dency (as it appears to us) into which Miss Tatham unfortunately 
fell serves as an excuse for a good deal of sermonising; but the 
writer seldom cares to wait for such an excuse, and preaches quite as 
much out of season as in season. His style reminds us nota little of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s “ gems.” He has a curiously roundabout magnilo- 
quent way of telling the simplest fact. Perhaps this is because he is 
writing the memoir of a poetess, for undoubtedly Miss Tatham had in 
her acertain portion of the poetic faculty. ‘* Who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat ;” and possibly he who writes about a poet 
should not indulge in dull vernacular prose. Had Mr. Gregory had 
oceasion in these pages to note the truism that two and two added 
together make four, we have little doubt that he would have con- 
sidered himself bound to show that even simple addition may some- 
times be made poetical. Margate is a cold place in the winter, 
thinks Mr. Gregory; but he writes, “Margate locks straight 
up the North Sea, and bares its white bosom to the Arctic 
biast.”. The fact that Miss Tatham almost left off verse-writing 
for a time becomes, by Gregorian manipulation, “Her harp was hung 
upon the willows for many months, and only gave forth fitful gushes of 
mournful melody, as it quivered in the night wind.” In another 
page the writer more prosaically tells us of Miss Tatham that ‘* when 
engaged in needlework she would have a pencil by her and dot down 
on her thumb-nail any flitting image or idea;” but his poetry will 
out, and we learn that, ‘as a young eagle to the sky, or a sea-bird to 
the ocean, she betook herself at once to reading first, and then to com- 
position.” It would certainly be rather a novel feat in education if per- 
sons learned to write before they could read. Mr. Gregory preserves 

a touchingly absurd reminiscence of his introduction to the young 

poetess, then about seventeen years old: “I asked her to read me 

some of her compositions; she complied without the slightest affec- 
tation of reluctance. Seating herself on a hassock, and placing her 
manuscript on my knee, she read me, first, her little piece on ‘The 

Mother rescuing her Child from the Eagle’s Nest,’” &e. 
Rbodomontade is, however, not the only nor the greatest fault of 

this volume. ‘There is to us something very objectionable in the tone 

which Mr. Gregory adopts when speaking of Miss Tatham’s morbid ill- 

ness, ‘The literature of religious dejection,” to use a phrase of the 

writer’s, as we have it in this volume, is not a very pleasing one. 

“Emma Tatham,” says her biographer, ‘‘ presents one of those cases 

in which it is not easy to mark off, with chronological exactness, the 

converted from the unconverted state.” 

It was in the mid-gloom of this long night that I visited her (January, 1849), 
and spent some ten days in frank and deep communion with her. The distressing 
symptoms of her case were, bodily languor, a general loss of interest in life, 
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and an abhorrence of recreation. With some bright exceptions—the family 
cirele, congenial Christian companionship, the sanctuary of God, the closet of 
secret communion with Him, the Sabbath school, and the solitary sea-side 
strott—all society seemed distasteful ; all places dim and dreary; all eccupa- 
tions weariness and vanity. Nature, whom she had heretofore wooed, and almost 
worshipped, with a devotion so impassioned, wore to her now the alternate 
aspect of a temptress and a reprover. Secular literature, with which she had 
before cultivated a fond and fearless familiarity, now seemed like a paradise 
without God’s voice among the trees. All history, biography, poetry, and 
science, not impregnated with Evangelism, she recoiled from as from an abhorred 
vacuum where God was not. 

South’s dictum is, we think, very applicable to the case of such 

rsons : “* Luke the physician would serve their turn better than 

Luke the evangelist; and a promise would not be half so potent as a 
purge.” Mr. Gregory, however, felt that “her hour of gloom was 
more to be envied than the brightest hey-day of godless gaiety.”. A 
state of ‘ godless gaiety ” is, we must admit, a very unenviable one; 
but an * hour of gloom ”—especially when “ hour” is but a poetical 
expression for 2 period of time considerably exceeding a year—we can 
regard neither as a desirable nor a healthy interlude in the life of any 
person, male or female. Miss Tatham, as we learn, was happily not 
tortured by doubts of the existence or the mercy of a Creator. Her 
** sacred sadness ”—unless we put it down to the wantonness which of 
old affeete! the spirits of the certain young gentlemen of France— 
can only be accounted for by ill-health and over mental excite- 
ment. 

The hidden beauty of her character fully disclosed itself in the gloom, as 
the night-blowing cereus opens its magnificent cup and reveals its rich, delicate, 
and ever-varying tints, seemingly in search of the absent sun, and blooms 
whilst the globe’s dense mass hangs between it and light. Ilow eager and 
skilful she was to convey comfort to others, whilst herself incapable of com- 
fort, will be seen from the following letters and lyrics. Although they are 
marked by a strong tinge of melancholy, and betray a morbid self-depre- 
ciation, yet they contain much that is healthy and vigorous in sentiment and 
affection. 

After recovery she more than once ‘collapsed into her former 
mood, and forgot herself to marble.” 

We can hardly say that these letters would be improved by weed- 
ing, as we should scarcely know when to stop. They will add but 
little to Miss Tatham’s reputation for intellectual power ; and indeed 
persons of greater genius than that young lady would not gain infame 
by having all their light talk and carelessly-written notes embalmed 
for the use of posterity. What can be the use of preserving, or at 
least printing, such effusions as the following ? 

Miss Fry savs:—‘* Dear Emma sent me a daisy. I, of course, wrote thanking 
her, and she replied in the following note: 

“Ny dear Friend,—I[ was richly rewarded for the daisy by your sweet note. 
It was such a Jittle wee thing; but since it told you of the love of its Creator, 
and prompted you to write to me, Iam pleased I sentit . . . .—Sweet 
Caroline, Your affectionate friend, Emma Tatnam.’” 

In page 85 we have a list of seventeen rules which Miss Tatham 
drew up for her daily guidance. Many of these are excellent enough, 
but hardly worth printing. She determines each morning to get up 
on awaking; never to eat fast or too much; and again, with what 
the editor terms “a little humble asceticism,” always, when she may, 
to choose what she likes least. We scarcely wonder that a young lady 
who thinks it meritorious to eat what she does not like, should have 
made the novel discovery that Longfellow is “too much inelined 
to Puseyism,” or that “‘ Gerald Massey’s poems will not stand the 
Scripture test.” The too great familiarity with which (as it appears 
to us) Miss Tatham occasionally deals with sacred names and things, 
is perhaps cominon to the religious sect of which she formed a mem- 
ber ; and were we inclined to judge harshly, the evident piety of the 
young writer, and her sincere and untiring wish to do only what was 
right, would disarm our criticism. 

On the whole, we do not consider the few poems of Miss Tatham 
that we find in this volume equal to those previously published. That 
she might, had she lived, have been a poetess of no mean rank, we 
feel assured. There is something of originality and power in nearly 
all that she has written. Her faults were the faults of youth and 
inexperience ; and we do not think we exaggerate when we say that 
she might in time have achieved a reputation not inferior to that of 
Mrs. Hemans. The editor, in ultra-magniloquent verbiage, tells us 
that “in the loud thoronghfare of Holborn her genius was silently 
bending towards that paradisaic efflorescence and low-bending fruitage 
into which it soon broke forth.” That “efflorescence” is, in our 
opinion, one of the chief faults of Miss ‘Tatham’s poetry; but it is a 
fault that would have almost certainly vanished had the young poetess 
lived longer, and read and written more than she did. 





Count Cavour : his Life and Career. By Basu H. Cooper, B.A., of the 
University of London. (Judd and Glass. 1860. pp. 185.)—The author 
of this little voiume claims for it ‘‘no superior rank than belongs to the 
unpretending labours of a compiler and translator.” Count Cavour, 
even among European politicians, is a man of mark; and the evident 
diligence with which the writer has brought together the various facts 
relating to the career of the Sardinian statesman is worthy of praise. 
The Count is, perhaps, one of the few Continental statesmen who under- 
stand the working of the English constitution; and he never fails, on all 
due occasions, to express his genuine admiration of that constitution. 
Mr. Cooper has carefully and laboriously collected various scattered facts 
illustrating the career of the great Italian statesman, and skilfully woven 
them into a continuous narrative. 

We have also received Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore. Part II. (Longmans.) 


RELIGION. ; 


Archaia. By J.W.Dawsox, LL.D. Montreal: B. Dawson and Son. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
I SEEMS AS IF OUR COLONIES, instead of producing 
anything fresh and original in literature, were destined to take 
up all our platitudes and pedantries, when we ourselves are beginning 
to outgrow them. Many an English writer whom the English world 
never heard of finds himself unexpectedly famous in the United States. 
Spurgeon, Cumming, Tupper, and other blatant, or shallow, or 
vulgar nobodies, are still immensely popular across the Atlantic, 
though their glory in England is somewhat on the decline. Canada 
likewise appears satisfied with the cast-off clothes and the broken 
victuals, and gathers up the fragments that nothing may be lost, 
though not in the divinely fruitful sense of the words. Dr. Dawson, 
the author of this volume, is very ambitious to reconcile science and 
Scripture, just at the moment when the sound sense of the English 
people is beginning to see that it is best to let science follow its own 
path, and Scripture fulfil its own functions. The work is an excellent 
work of the kind—but we do not like the kind. There is nothing 
which may not be proved out of or about the Bible, if there is the 
determination to prove it. The Teetotallers array the Bible in 
favour of Teetotalism; and the slaveowners and defenders of 
slavery in America, when at a loss for an argument to shield 
from the curse of mankind the most horrible abomination that ever 
darkened or polluted God's earth, barricade themselves round with 
verses and chapters from the Scriptures. Doubtless, then, it must 
cost ingenious persons slender trouble to demonstrate that the Bible 
contains a whole cyclopedia of the sciences, and that in its pages are 
typified and foreshadowed scientific developments for thousands of 
years to come. How is the Bible degraded by the present mode of 
treating it! Men, instead of drawing near to it to ascertain what it 
treasures, what it means, ask it to aid them in the fanatical advocacy 
of some sectarian or temporary object. Dr. Dawson’s “ Archaia ” 
professes to be studies on the cosmogony and natural history of the 
Ifebrew Scriptures ; but it is really an attempt to harmonise these 
with the most recent geological diseoveries—an endeavour which first 
drove the gifted and eloquent Hugh Miller to madness, and then to 
suicide. By all means let us pierce into the pith of the grand early 
Hebraic utterances, but do not let us foree them to echo our preju- 
dices and our passions, our crotchets and our bigotries. A monstrous 
error encounters us in the very vestibule of the subject. There are 
three qualities needful in studying the ancient Hebrew records: pro- 
found scholarship, religions sympathy with the religious unfoldings of 
every age, and especially of the remotest past, and a keen, compre- 
hensive, fertile mythological genius. Separately or in conjunction, these 
three qualities are rare enough in England. Now it was simply 
presumption in Hugh Miller, who had none of the three, to decide 
oracularly in matters where they are all three indispensable. How 
still more presumptuous in his followers, who suffer from a far more 
tragical lack of the requisite endowments! Dr. Dawson is evidently 
no charlatan in science, and the scientific facts with which he is 
acquainted he can eloquently picture; but he is a clumsy apprentice 
in theology. His slight acquaintance with the Hebrew language, 
which with a pardonable vanity he parades, does not entitle him to 
pronounce on cosmogonies in general, and on the Hebrew cosmogony 
in particular. He seems to be quite unaware of the great debate in 
recent days touching the authenticity of the Pentateuch—a debate 
which finds Bohlen in one extreme, and Hengstenberg in the other. 
Those who try, as Dr. Dawson tries, to bring the Bible into brother- 
hood with science, must, if consistent, first subject the Bible itself toa 
scientific process. This they refuse to do, orrather are tooignorant todo. 
Yet inexorable logic demands it, and will not desist demanding. 
The humble believer does not appear on the scene, and we have not 
now to consider him. Woe to that man who disturbs the absolute 
aud triumphant trust of the humble believer! But you cannot have 
science by halves. Science laughs at compromises. How absurd in 
the teleologists to proclaim science as omnipotent, to declare that 
science and the Bible branch from the same root, are different aspects 
of the same essential reality, and yet refuse to apply to the Bible the 
great principles of historical evidence. If you are tormented by the 
mania of demonstrating that the Bible is the fountain of science as 
well as of salvation, first show that the authenticity of the Bible is as 
capable of proof as the truths of science. The teleologists, whether 
they intend it or not, are doubly sceptics, or, at least, the suggesters 
of scepticism. In the first place, whenever they try to make the Bible 
and science one, and fail to do so, they open the door to scepticism. 
In the second place, by giving such prominence to science, they 
compel even faith itself to ask for the most unimpeachable 
evidence of the Bible’s supernatural origin. Let us take as 
an example the sublimest, the most poetical book in the Bible— 
the Book of Job. A simple disciple of those doctrines which 
have spread from Palestine over so many regions, and which are still 
gaining converts in heathen lands, only knows, only cares to know, 
when reading the Book of Job, that it is old, exceedingly old, But 
Dr. Dawson, from his scientific pretensions, is bound to know some- 
thing more than this. He has no right to place it in the greyest 
antiquity, unless it can be scientifically shown to belong thereto. 
Without examination, without hesitation, he classes it with the most 
ancient Hebrew documents. But what does theological science say by 








the mouth of its fairest, acutest, most learned, and distinguished 
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representatives? It says this—and let Dr. Dawson and his brethren 
listen for their edification : 

The secrets of Divine Providence and of the government of the 
universe are impenetrable to feeble mortals. Man _ cannot 
know the ways of the Infinite Being. He must bow down in 
humility before the Omnipotent, and resign himselfto His will. Such 
is the thesis which one of the grandest poets of antiquity has developed 
in the magnificent picture which the poem of Job presents to us. 
Probably all is not fiction in this poem. There must have existed an 
antique Arab tradition, speaking of a miraculously pious man named 
Job, who, rich and happy, was suddenly crushed by grimmest mis- 
fortunes, which he bore with resignation, and who afterwards, in recom- 
pence for his virtue, was the object of the most opulent and joyous 
favours of the Divinity. The prophet Ezekiel considered, no doubt, Job 
as a historical personage, by placing him beside Noah and Daniel. In 
the prologue, which is written in prose, the author, after glowingly 
delineating Job to us in his flourishing fortune, transports us into 
Heaven, where we see Jehovah surrounded by His angels. In the 
midst of them Satan, or the Adversary, flashes forth, who has been 
iourneying over the earth, and who appears before the celestial tri- 
bunal armed with the functions of accuser. We learn from this book 
how, on the insinuations of Satan, who refuses to recognise in mortals 
a disinterested piety, Job is successively robbed of his fortune and his 
children, and afllicted by a horrible disease. Job is completely re- 
signed to his awful destiny. Three of his friends come to see him, 
Seven days pass away in a gloomy silence. Finally Job opens his 
mouth to curse the day of his birth. This isthe commencement of the 
poem. The friends, with their vulgar low ideas of absolute justice, 
pharisaically affect to vindicate the Divinity by supposing in Job 
secret <ins, and thus his sufferings would be the merited chastisement 
of his offences. Job refutes their arguments, protesting his innocence, 
and appeals to God himself, before whom he yearns to plead his cause. 
Thrice does the combat recommence without advancing the question. 
At the third cosference one friend only has the courage to dispute 
with Job, who, in the heat of controversy, is tempted to doubt 
the justice of God, and depicts the prosperity which is often 
the heritage of the wicked in this world. The second 
friend can only repeat some commonplaces, and the third 
says nothing. Strong in his conscious innocence, and having silenced 
his adversaries, Job resumes of his own accord the chain of his 
reasoning with more courageous and radiant calm. He arrives at the 
conclusion that the work of the Everlasting is impenetrable to mortals, 
that the fear of the Lord is man’s only wisdom, his submission to the 
Divine decrees his only excellence. A young enthusiast is present, 
who has listened to the debates with a respectful silence; but, seeing 
that the more aged friends of Job can find nothing more to say, he 
approaches with arrogance, and promises to solve the problem. He 
delivers a long discourse, glittering with pompous images; but throngh 
the gorgeous speech it is not easy to see the straight march toward an 
invincible idea. He introduces no new argument. Then God himself 
appears in the lurid anger of the whirling tempest, and reproaches 
Job with his rashness in venturing to judge the secret ways of Pre- 
vidence! He flings at Job piercing, overwhelming interrogations on 
the mysteries of nature, and Job remains dumb and confounded, 
having learned at length that man should only, and can only, contem- 
plate with astonishment the works of creation. Everything is for 
him a profound mystery, and yet he has the blasphemous audacity to 
mock at and to anathematise the unsearchable designs of Divine Pro- 
vidence! Job is not told why he has been tried and tempted, but he 
is rewarded by being environed with a prosperity infinitely more abun- 
dant, ecstatic, than he had lost ; and, spite of the murmurs which he had 
fiercely breathed in the wildness, in the insanity of his grief, he is 
declared to have spoken with more piety than his friends, who had 
ostentatiously leaped into the attitude of advocates and avengers of 
the Almighty. Job must pray, Job must offer sacrifice, ere the High 
and Holy One deigns to pardon their temerity. In all time opinions 
have been extremely divided regarding the epoch which gave birth to 
this incomparable poem, and regarding its author. Already in the 
Talmud we see Job placed by contending theologians at the two 
opposite points of the history of the Hebrews. Some make Job a 
contemporary of Moses, and attribute this poem to the sagest, 
mightiest, most merciful of legislators. Others bring the poem down 
to the epoch of the exile, so sad to the Hebrew heart, so mournful to 
the Hebrew memory ; whilst stragglers hammer into it various inter- 
mediary dates. The same divergence of opinions has darted and 
burned among modern critics. The pure theism ot the Book of Job, the 
silence which it observes respecting the law revealed to Moses, the 
patriarchal customs, which are proved along with other things by 
the sacrifices offered by Job personally and without the intervention 
of priests, have kindled the conception that the author must have 
lived before the Exodus from Egypt, and that Moses, brought up in 
Egypt, and who long wandered in the deserts of Arabia, could alone 
have been the author of a poem where a knowledge so exact of the two 
countries gleams and dominates. But this opinion can only be admitted 
by those who recognise the authenticity of the Mosaic books. The im- 
mense distance which exists between the style of the Book of Job and that 
which characterises the poems attributed to Moses may also reasonably 
be objected. Others have thought of Solomon, supporting their hypo- 
thesis by certain resemblances between the style of the Proverbs and 
that of Job. Others, in fine, have deemed themselves justified in con- 
cluding, from certain Chaldaisms which colour and mould the poem, 





and from the intervention of Satan, that the author must have lived 
during or after the Babylonian exile. It must be confessed that the 
idea of an accusing angel, the images wherein allusion seems to be 
made to a celestial tribunal in which the angels intercede for man, are 
not conformable to the notions which the Hebrews entertained before: 
the exile ; but, on the other hand, it cannot be disguised that the accusing 
angel of the Book of Job and the rebellious angel whom, under the 
name of Satan, we find in the Jewish traditions posterior to the exile, 
and who is the Ahriman of Persian theological systems, have not much 
incommon. What appears to us certain is, that the Book of Job is 
anterior to Jeremiah, who has evidently imitated the passage in which 


Job curses the day of his birth, It is probable that the Book of 


Job was composed under the latter Jewish kings by an unknown poet 
who had made a long sojourn in Egypt and Arabia, and who, having 
chosen for hero of his poem an ancient nomad emir, gave with admirable 
skill to his work the hue of times and places. This explains to us 
alike his silence on the Mosaic law and the Mosaic religious cere- 
monial, and the foreign ideas on the intervention of angels, as well as 
the expressions and the modes of speech borrowed from the Proverbs, 
which received their final form under Hezekiah. 

What precedes is eminently conservative; let Dr. Dawson and his 
peers apply it, ATricus. 





We have also received: Zhe Bulwark. No. CIV. (Seeleys.)—— Sermons 
in Different Styles. By the Rev. J. R. Byrne, M.A. (Skeflington.) 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Kitchi-Gami: Wanderings round Lake Superior. By J. G. Konr, 
Author of ‘Travels in Russia.” London: Chapman and Hall. 
pp. 428. 

if MIGHT SEEM as if nothing new could be said about the Red 
_ Indian, after the elaborate and exhaustive works of which he has 

been made the subject. But there is always room for a German 

inquirer, even in the best-explored departments of knowledge, espe- 
cially when he is, like our old friend the “ far-travelled” Kohl, a man 
of ready sympathies, quick sharp insight, and a philosopher to boot. 

Planting himself in the first instance ona little island of Lake Superior 

—the Kitchi-Gami of the Indians—where he was surrounded by 

Ojibbeways, and then touring it hither and thither on its shores, by 

constant observation and indefatigable questioning Mr. Koh) has 

contrived to amass a quantity of information, much of which is new, 
while even the not absolutely new is presented in such combination 
and connection as to wear the appearance of novelty. In the most 
important sections of the book, those which relate to the written 
literature, the traditions, the religion of the Red Indians, Mr. Kohl 
leaves little untouched. The defect of the work as a whole is its want 
of method and plan. It is too much, perhaps, a collection of jottings. 

Yet, on the other hand, it might have lost much of its colour and life 

had Mr. Kohl methodised more, German system is too often fatal to 

lively detail. 

Mr. Kohl’s Red Indian is neither the heroic personage of Cooper's 
novels, nor the degraded savage of Anglo-American travellers. In 
one important respect Mr. Kohl contrasts him favourably with some 
European races. 

It seems to me that I may quote our own unusual situation on this small 
island as a proof that love of plunder and avarice are not the prominent or dan- 
gerous passions of the Indians. We are herea handful of Europeans, surrounded 
by more than a thousand Indians armed with tomahawks, knives, and guns, 
and yet not one of us feels the slighest alarm. Hardly one of us Europeans 
possesses a weapon; only the Indians are armed. There is not a trace of any 
precautionary measure, as in the towns of Austrian Illyria, where the Montene- 
grins and other mountaineers are compelled to deposit their arms at the gate 
before being allowed to enter the town, nor is there a single soldier or armed 
policeman on the whole island. And yet for miles round every bush conceals an 
Indian, and the wooden booths of the Europeans are filled with the most hand- 
some and desired articles. A whole shipload of wares has just arrived, and the 
blockhouse in which they are packed could be broken open with an hatchet. The 
sum of ready money on the island, in handsome new coinage, amoun's to several 
thousand dollars, and yet we sleep with open windows and dvors, and not one 
of us thinks of locking a door or bolting a window. To this it may be replied, 
I grant, that the Indians, for their own sake, would soon detect and give up @ 
single thief, and that they are well aware a robbery en masse would be eventually 
avenged on the whole nation. But to this I answer, first, that these reasons 
are equally valid in Illyria and Spain, but in neither of those countries could 
money or men be so exposed without a company of gendarmes ; and secondly, it 
is universally and justly asserted that the Indians areas thoughtless as children, 
and as careless of consequences. Were, then, cupidity a powerful passion 
among them, they would easily give way to it, and we should all be probably 
plundered and scalped, and it would be left to others to avenge us. 

Yet, unlike the Illyrian or the Spaniard, the Red Indian is dying out. 
On the question ‘why is he disappearing?” Mr. Kohl throws no 
direct light. Perhaps it is one of those mysteries for which the only 
solution is a reference to the “ providential scheme.” At the antipodes, 
in our own colony of New Zealand, the aborigines have accepted, in 
a general way, not only our rule, but our religion and civilisation ; yet 
the New Zealander is as slowly but surely being extinguished as the 
Red Indian of America. But if Mr. Kohl has little to say (at least 
at present, for the volume before us is but a portion of a larger 
work) on the future of the Red Indian, he is full of curious and in- 
teresting information respecting his present and his past. ‘The follow- 
ing on the Indian wampum is a good specimen of the style of our 
German traveller in his deductive moods : 

The most valued ornament they have, what is known by the name of 
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“wampum,” is also made of shells, It consists of small pieces of tubing carved 
or turned out of certain shells. There are said to be several factories in Jersey 
city, near New York, where wampum shells are prepared for the Indians prin- 
cipally by German workmen. There is a variety of bluish or grey wampum 
exclusively employed for ornaments. Influential and respected chiefs, or jossa- 
kids, wear at times heavy masses of these shells round the neck. The strings 
of white shells are chiefly used in peace negotiations ; and by holding one end of 
the chain and giving the other to the adversary, they typify that the future 
intercourse between them shall be as smooth, white, and regular as this wampum 
necklace. All these shells have been found since the earliest period among the 
Indians. The Europeans did not introduce them, but merely followed a 
trade which had existed for years among the Indians. We find no Indian tribe, 
however deep it might dwell in the interior, of which the first Europeans do not 
mention their high respect for sea-shells. There is no doubt, I think, that 
historic reminiscences are connected with this shell worship—recollections of 
that great water from which the ancestors of the Indians and the founders of 
their religion probably stepped on shore. These Indians appear to have been 
as well acquainted with the fact that America was surrounded by an ocean, as 
the Greeks were in their small country. For instance, it is very customary 
among the Ojibbeways to call America an island, and it seems that this idea 
was not imported by the Europeans. Among the Choctaws and other Missis- 
sippi tribes the fable is prevalent, that once a youth felt a longing to see the 
water into which the sun dips at setting, and that he consequently took a 
fatiguing journey that lasted a year, wandering from tribe to tribe towards the 
west until he discovered the Pacific Ocean. 


The volume is an admirable complement to ‘ Hiawatha,” and will 
be found as valuable by the ethnologist as it is interesting to the 
general reader. 








FICTION. 


The Earl’s Cedars. By the Author of * Smugglers and Foresters,” 
“* Sewell Pastures,” &c. London: Booth. 1860. 2 vols. pp. 612. 


Olas tay in the form of an autobiography, this story is a descrip- 
tion of events which have occurred in the personal experience 
of the narrator, rather than an individual history. The fault generally 
of this style of composition is that in romance, as in real biography, 
the reader wearies of the self-portraiture of the central figure. 
However, the author of “The Earl’s Cedars” displays in this, as well 
as in some former works, a singular felicity in personal narrative. 
Escaping from the egotism which offends, we rejoice to become 
identified with the writer, seeing things through the medium of that 
strong individuality which ever most successfully reproduces impres- 
sions on other minds. The characters in this book are very varied. 
There are people in humble life, a few worthy representatives 
of the great middle class, while the heroine and her family 
belong to the aristocracy; but, whether high or low, the men 
and women are true to human nature. Many of the personages 
are very skilfully delineated, and stand in bold relief against 
the more crowded background of subordinates. The respec- 
tive families of a country surgeon and of the Earl St. Lo are the 
rincipal actors in the story. The scenes, though shifting in point of 
ocality, are mostly enacted at the West-country village of Maraston, 
or at Dunleary Castle, near Antrim. The surgeon’s son tells the 
story. In the progress of his narrative he gives us some pictures 
of the country people, which read as though they were word- 
ortraits. ‘The Scotch gamekeeper Duncan Geddes, Matthew 
rand the sailor, and Taleombe the coast-guard officer, are all 
personally concerned in the plot, and we are glad to make their 
acquaintance as downright good fellows. Who has not known 
aman like Talcombe, who, with every quality of a good officer 
and a brave man, yet in life is baffled by accident and just 
misses success? The description Charles Frankland gives of the 
environment of his boyhood is extremely real. The Dorsetshire 
sea-coast is vividly portrayed—the hoarse roar of: the waves on the 
shingly beach ; the straggling village flanked by the park, whose chief 
ornament is the group of cedars; while beyond the great house and 
its humbler neighbours rise the barren downs, sweeping irregularly 
with many graceful curves, till abruptly scared and broken like the 
crests of waves. The author has a genuine sympathy with nature—so 
genuine, indeed, that no elaboration of art is needed to produce on 
the reader’s mind the impressions on that of the writer ; hence the 
vraisemblance of many admirable descriptions of scenery. 

Here is “a touch of nature” of another sort, which ‘ makes 
the whole world kin.” Young Frankland is about to leave the home 
of his youth to enter on the career of a naval surgeon. Duncan 
Geddes accosts him, on their last meeting, with : 

“ God guide ye, my laddie, in a’ the airts o’ this evil world, that He in His 
mysterious ordinances wills that ye shall be led into! . . . Many a one have I 
seen leave their hames that never came back, or returned so changed, that those 
that loved them best scarce knew their own again—girls, with the light of 
innocent love in their eyes and frank-heartedness on their lips, and men who 
walked honestly before their Maker, till they came in contact with sin and 
folly, and turned out of the right path into one that promised better, but led to 
ruin. I’m not thinking ’twill be so with you, young master. You've heard the 
truth, and now the time’s come to practise the lessons you've been all your 
young life learning. It’s best for you to go, but I will never pass through the 
woods without missing you.” 

Young Frankland’s father has been for many years professionally 
connected with the Irish Earl, whose first wife died at the Cedars, 
leaving two sons and a daughter. The Earl marries, secondly, a per- 
son of whom one would say, ‘I would not choose stand between that 
lady and her humour.” Owing to circumstances, the daughter by the 
first marriage, Lady Honoria, was for a time domesticated with the 
Franklands, and here she contracts a great friendship for the good 
Doctor and his family, Time passes on, Some years later, when the 








girl had become a woman, Charles Frankland visits the coast of 
Ireland. It was at the season when dearth and pestilence had well nigh 
made the land desolate. Frankland’s ship was employed in carrying 
relief to the distressed. Here he meets again the sometime com- 
panion of his boyhood. Perhaps he loved her—if so, vainly ; for her 
heart has other and more secret feelings than the undisguised friend- 
ship which she shows the young surgeon. She talks to him confi- 
dentially, after the manner of her frank Irish nature. There is a great 
deal of grace and originality in ber character, rather reminding us of 
one of those plaintive national airs in which humour and pathos are 
so exquisitely blended. 

“He take care of me?—Damian!” she exclaimed, laughing somewhat 
scornfully; ‘‘I’d be the leader in any mischief we got into together. They say 
women always are, and maddest ever! But don’t laugh at me, Charles 
Frankland; it’s no jesting matter when a motherless girl like me, with none to 
counsel her, rides wild about a country like this. If I'd no guidance there, it 
was not love that set me free, but more like hatred; and I remembered the 
yoke—I bore the mark of it on my chafed neck—and started off if the slightest 
touch was laid upon it. In my heart, too, there was the sore rankling; and 
it was not joy that set me off on my mad frolics, but despair and the thinking 
there was nothing on earth worth living for.” Lady Honoria bent her head 
low on the cold stone of the balustrade. I thought she was weeping, but 
in a moment I saw that her eyes were not closed or blinded by tears, and that 
she had lifted her head slightly, and was gazing with a totally changed expres- 
sion at a light which had suddenly burst forth, as it appeared to me, at the 
mouth of a deep cave into which [ had once penetrated because Talcombe 
told me its curious petrifactions were worth seeing. The smugglers of the 
coast were said to know it well, and often concealed their tubs in the intricate 
passages of the rocks. “I must tell Talcombe of that light,” I said; “Iam 
certain it is a smuggling signal; I have lived too much on the coast not to 
know when I see one.”—“ Oh, you wouldn’t mention it, surely!” said Lady 
Honoria, eagerly ; “I liketo see it burning. That light—it has not been kindled 
lately—perhaps it is not what you fancy.” —“‘I scarcely see what else it can be,” 
I answered ; ‘‘ and I know Talcombe is expecting the smugglers to try and land 
acargo. You would not wish me to let my friend get into trouble for want of a 
word from me ? ”—‘ It’s not his business!” said Lady Honoria, haughtily; “ he 
is the officer afloat—let others look after the coast. Ob, Charles, leave the poor 
fellows alone. Don’t come to Ireland to turn informer.” I laughed, but there 
was deep anxiety in her tone, 

It is not our intention to explain the mystery thus shadowed forth. 
We prefer leaving to the reader the pleasure of unravelling the 
complications of the plot. 

We must take exception to the manner in which the dénofement has 
been managed ; it might with advantage have been rendered so much 
more dramatic. The incidents themselves, which are highly interest- 
ing, would have appeared more telling had the action of the story 
moved less slowly. It is not enough that we are told at second hand of 
stirring scenes. We desire ourselves to witness the workings of the 
human heart, in those moments of passionate demonstration which 
often reveal by a word or gesture the key-note of a life’s history. In 
a work of art we should have either a careful elaboration of character 
from within, metaphysically, or, as the Germans would say, sub- 
jectively considered, or we must actually see and hear the per- 
sonages of the story acting their parts on the stage, that we 
may judge of them from without. We cannot be satisfied 
with hearsay evidence; and a writer who wields the pen with 
so much real power as does the author of this work should culti- 
vate the dramatic element in fiction, not resting content with any- 
thing short of the most perfect attainable expression of art, and the 
best vehicle for thought. It would, however, be difficult to gain 
without a loss: the narrative, as it is, flows on so truthfully, that it 
does not seem merely ‘like a tale that is told.” We have rarely 
perused a story which is more truthful than “The Earl’s Cedars.” 
The plot is highly interesting, and the conception of the characters 
powerful ; the writing too is excellent; and the tone healthy. Without 
anticipating the judgment of our readers by further criticism, we 
may safely recommend these volumes to such as desire the distraction 
of a right pleasant book. 





We have alsoreceived The Life and Adventures of Billabus. By Rictanp 
Harris. (Darton and Co.) 





POETRY. 
Corayda: a Tale of Faith and;Chivairy'; and other Pocms. By Exnest 
Jones, Author of “* The Battle Day,” &c. London: Kent and Co. 
». 200. 
wolfe of the Knoll, and cther Poems, By Grorce P. Marsu. New 
York: Scribner. pp. 327. 
Poetry for Play Hours. By Gerpa Fay. 
London: Bell and Daldy. pp. 143. 
Baby May, and other Poems on Infants. 
London: Chapman and Hall. pp. 32. 
Thoughts for Quiet Hours. By M. K.M. London: Hamilton and 
Co. pp. 76. 
Snowdrift; or, Poems for the Christmas Hearth. By Crcu. Devon. 
London: Webb and Co. pp. 32. 
ITERATURE HAS ITS SEASONS. Fiction flourishes in 
May and November ; History, Travels, and the graver books 
prefer March and December, but Poetry comes to us all the year 
round—or we should more correctly call it books in verse, for they 
are rarely poetry, and often not so much as ryhme. ‘The versifiers 
who crowd the reviewer's table with their productions are regardless 
alike of summer and winter, political excitement at home, foreign 
war, or the meeting of Parliament. With a sublime unconsciousnese 
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of all that is stirring in the real world, they pour out their 
imperfect songs to inattentive ears, content, as it would 
seem, to see themselves in print, and careless whether they are 
listened to. In point of fact, very few find an audience beyond the 
circle of admiring friends, and reviewers throw them aside, as a more 
merciful dealing than a statement of their own honest opinions. 
Nevertheless, disappointment does not dismay the eager throng of 
aspirants. The baffled rhymester tries again, and yet again, if he can 
but pay the printer; and others, undismayed by the universal failure, 
throw their volumes upon the critic’s desk with as much confidence in 
their own success as if failure was the exception, and not the rule. 

Another batch now claims notice, and each shall have it according 
to his worth. 

Ernest Jones mistook his vocation when he gave himself up to 
politics. He is a poet; and if he had cultivated poetry with half the 
industry he has devoted to ‘‘ The Charter,” he would have held a very 
high place among the poets of our time. There is the ring of the true 
metal in his pages. A passionate earnestness pervades his poems, that 
carries with it the sympathies of the reader, who is conscious that he is 
not conversing with one who manufactures verses, but with a man who 
feels deeply, and resorts to poetry as the natural expression of emo- 
tions that cannot find in prose fit words wherewith to clothe themselves. 

“* Corayda” is a decided advance upon his former works, exhibiting 
a more subdued fancy, less florid language, and more correct taste ; 
in fact, it is the product of a more matured and cultivated mind. 
Ernest Jones has not fronted so many of life’s storms without be- 
coming a wiser and acalmer man. His earliest works sinned in ex- 
travagance both of thought and diction; but nothing of these faults is 
to be found in this one; and if he goes on improving, he will yet entitle 
himself to a fame that will endure when his political escapades are 
forgotten. The opening of ‘* Corayda” is of good promise, and will 
secure perusal for the story so sweetly introduced. 

THE HOME OF CHILDHOOD. 
*T was in an ancient kingdom The sound of far achievement 
In the old world far away, Came o’er that solitude 
In those ages dim and grey, With a melody subdued, 


Where ’mid the lonely mountains As the voice of unfelt tempest 
A pastoral province lay. When heard across the wood. 


For mighty deeds were doing 
In the old world far away, 
In those ages dim and grey, 
When fame was worth the wooing, 
And chivalry held sway. 


Before that lowly dwelling, 

At the still fall of the night, 
When the fairy moon was bright 
With the poetry of light, 

A youthful heart was swelling 
In the fulness of its might, 
And o’er the wistful child 
Sang the spirits of the wild. 

Here is a very beautiful description of 

TWILIGHT. 
A holy whisper creeps 
From the forest ere it sleeps; 


The mountains seem upturning 
To the stars above them burn- 


*T was in a valley, holy 
With the quiet melancholy 
Of its woodland and its hill, 
Where a cottage nestled lowly 
Beside a highland rill. 


The stream was threaded silver, 
But travellers had told 

How it grew a mighty river 
Between its sands of gold, 

And floated banner’d navies, 
And imaged cities old. 





‘Tis now the hallow’d time 
*Twixt night and evening’s prime, 
When nature turns to pray 
At the deathbed of the day. 
All earth grows solemn-still; 
The deer couch on the hill; 
The pausing rivers flow 

To a music saintly slow ; 

‘The night-flower on the sod 
Looks meekly up to God, 

As his dewy angels pass 
From blade to blade of grass ; 


Another subject which Mr. Jones’s zeal for the labouring classes 
has doubtless indicated to him is 
THE FACTORY CHILD. 


The factory child went on its way And soon the space began to expand 
All weary and repining: By the road on either side— 
Oh! brightly with the summer day At first in a track of garden land, 
Both heaven and earth were shining; And then the corn fields, green and grand, 
And it thought how sweet it were to play Were stretching far and wide. 
Mid the flowersand cornand new-mown | And the hills—the pleasant and smiling 
And the bowery bushes twining. (hay, hills— 
The town was hot with a furnace heat, Rose up in a mighty line ; 
And the sky was dark with smoke, And the singing birds, and the singing 
But a wood wind came down the narrow i 


ing, 
Those altars, angel-lighted, 
To the God of the benighted; 
And a sound is on the air 
Like the spirit of a prayer. 
It was the hallow’d time 
*Twixt night and evening’s prime. 





rills, 
street, And the bees in the dazzling daffodils, 
And again it thought, “‘ How sweet, how | And the breath that the depth of the 
sweet woodland fills, 
Whee daisies grow, and the waters Made melody divine. 
e 


e At noon, through the breezy upland 
From the mill-wheel’s whirling stroke!" glade, 
But it heard its mother's voice behind She reach’d a far-seen height— 


Rebuking its sad delay, Oh! blest was the air thatround it play‘d, 
For the bell had ceased ; and, sorrow- | And the coppice waved and the corn 
blind, fields sway’d— 
It thought how the laggard waspunish’d | ‘ill the distant town like a spot was laid 
fined, On the disc of their emerald light. 
Of the heavy task and the home unkind, And weary she sank in that green retreat 
And the hot, close, hungry day. On the fresh, cool, dewy sod, 
But the angel of death had touch’d the | Till she heard through the hush of the 
child, noonday heat, 
And she felt the longing for flight ; Like the music of dreams in her slumber 
And the light of her eye became more sweet, 
wild, The fall of the passing angels’ feet 
And the hue of her cheek more bright. Who gather the flowers of God. 
And onward, and onward, through alley | They will miss her not in the factory 
and street, town, 
Unconscious and eager she trod, Though vainly the bell shall ring ; 
While her heart kept time to the fall of | They are busy treading such young 
her feet, hearts down: 
For ‘twas flying from man to God. What to them is so small a thing? 
And soon the houses were waxing few, And the pitiless mother shall think with 
Clear shone the morning air, a frown 
And the dust was slaked with a shower Of the earnings she used to bring; 
of dew, But the angels of God have prepared her 
And a dwariish tree with a fresher hue a crown 
Was soatter’d here and there. At the throne of eternity’s King. 








Very original is 


THE NEW YEAR’S MORN. 


Morning flow’d o'er the endless sea 
Like a march of spirits bright, 
Till the foam was turn’d to a silver 
smoke, 
And the wave to a waving light. 


And forth from the ball of the cloven 
sun 
The new year gaily came, 
A shining bark with sails of white, 
A swan of snowy flame. 


And ever as the strong ship pass’d 
Athwart that boundless main, 
It bore what was saved from the wreck of 
the last, 
To be wreck’d in the tempest again. 


But Time, he smiled 
Like a new-born child, 
Heart-beguiled 
With roses wild, 
And his hand he doth lay on the helm 
like a ray, 
And steers out to sea as he chants 
alway: 





“Passions! ye warriors, the proud heart 
assaulting ; 
Thoughts! ye wild eagles, that ride the 
cloud’s arc ; 
Fears! ye black shadows from hell up- 
ward vaulting ; 
Hopes! ye sweet nightingales heard in 
the dark— 
Mount, millions! mount on the new 
ear’s bark!” 
And forth fromair, earth, sky, and ocean, 
they came, 
Dewdrop and sunbeam, and shadow and 
flame. 


Then sang the waves witha trumpet tone, 
And danced to their own wild lay ; 
And the stars they shaded their golden 


eyes 
With the mist of the rising spray. 


The blushing clouds o’erthe ether driven 
Sail’d on a sunlight tide; 
And the morning wind gather’d those 
roses of heaven, 
And scatter’d them near and wide. 


Some clever translations from the French and German poets close 


the volume. 


Mr. Marsh sends to us his songs from America, Like almost all 
American poetry, this is wanting in originality. The poetry of a country 
ought to have a character of its own—something like nationality should 
breathe init. But this volume might have been written by an English- 
man for aught that appears in its pages. The thoughts, allusions, 
structure, are English. If there had been no English poets, Mr. Marsh’s 
poems would never have been written, They are graceful verses, correct 
in rhyme and rhythm, and showing familiarity with the conven- 
tional language of poetry; but there is no originality of thought. The 
ideas are familiar to the readers of English poetry. We are unable to 
find a passage that would be valued in a collection of “ beautiful 
poetry,” and it is as difficult to lay the finger on one that is positively 
faulty. Its defect is mediocrity. 

The “ Poetry for Play Hours ” is better adapted for children than 
books that are usually written for them. It is simple without being silly. 
There are no hard words to perplex, and no nonsense to insult, for 
children do not like to be addressed as if they were fools. The best 
child’s book is that which conveys to the young mind vivid pictures 
which the writer may improve into lessons, and the more obvious the 
teachings thus conveyed the more effective they will be. Children do 
not know the meaning of hard words, and they cannot grasp recondite 
thoughts. Gerda Fay is conscious of this, and she has addressed 
herself to them accordingly, Here is a specimen : 

THE LARK. 


Who would be a little lark, 
Rising while the earth is dark, 
Singing, flying, flying, singing, 
Up to heaven his music bringing, 
Giving praises and adoring 
While we are asleep and snoring. 
Quickest motion of the wings 
Hinders not the song he sings; 


Up the twilight sky afar, 
Twinkling (like a little star 
With rays of light the darkness breaking), 
See, his tiny wings are shaking, 
Asif they shook the music down 
Out of his throat so small and brown. 
Now he’s hidden in a cloud, 
But not the less he singeth loud ; 
He sings without a music-book, 
With few to hear, and none to look, 
Nobody to praise or teach, 
Yet our skill can never reach 
The song that this enraptured Jark 
Sings every morning in the dark. 
“T wonder,” little Harry said, 
“The lark gets up so early, when 
All men and women are in bed, 
For there are none to hear him then. 


“The pretty song he sings to-night, 
You and I can listen to it ; 

But why get up before it’s light? 
I can’t think how he likes to do it.”” 


Has Harry never felt the pain, 
The pleasure-pain of too much joy, 
So that he cannot quite refrain 
From shouting like a crazy boy? 


Perhaps on some bright day in Spring, 
Papa (who has not long gone out) 

Returns, some pleasant news to bring 
Which puts all lessons to the rout. 


“O yes, but that is different 

From getting up while all is dark, 
And singing, hidden in a cloud, 

Like that queer mad-cap of a lark.” 


Well, but it’s just the same delight 
That wakes the lark upon the sod, 

And takes him far beyond our sight 
Yo sing his grateful thanks to God. 


He thanks Him for his gentle mate, 
He thanks Him for his lowly nest, 

He thanks Him for the coming day, 
And for the night of peaceful rest. 


See, down he comes! how like the star 
That falls at night adown the skies, 
He drops upon his lowly nest 
Where all his love and treasure lies. 


*Tis time to go; the lark has gone 
Down to his nest amid the'stubble, 

To that dear home of peace and love 
Which prompted all his happy trouble. 











“Thoughts for Quiet Hours” are chiefly religious meditations in 
rhyme ; they are such as piety stirs in an educated mind, expressed 
gracefully, with no pretensions to originality—album verses, in short. 

Mr. Bennett’s poems are all about infants and infancy. They will 
please mammas, but they are not quite vigorous enough to please 
Inen. 

*‘ Snowdrift” was not worth printing. It is wanting even in the 
mechanical parts of verse-making. 





Lyrical Poems. By Joun Srvuart Brack, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. pp. 305.)~The Admirable Crichton of Scotch 
professors, Mr. John Stuart Blackie, who has bearded North Country 
Presbyteries and the Edinburgh Town Council—who has written on the 
Scot Abroad and the Principles of Beauty—who has translated far and 
wide, from the Burschen-songs of Germany to the tragedies of /Eschylus— 
naturally wishes to add the wreath of the poet to his other laurels. Few 
know better than Professor Blackie, however, that poetry, like Dogberry’s 
reading and writing, comes by nature, and that na amount of geniality, 
taste, fancy, accomplishment, and metrical power will make a poet. Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s volume, let us frankly avow ouropinion, wants the subtle 
and not easily definable something which is indispensable to poetry ; but, 
on the other hand, he is a very agreeable, sometimes a striking versifier, and 
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his volume may be read with pleasure and profit, as conveying the 
thoughts and feelings, often in their most serious and elevated expression, 
of a gifted, thoughtful, and scholarly man. 

We have also received Routledge’s Shakespeare. Edited by H. Staunton. 
Part XLVIII. (Routledge.) Containing “Venus and Adonis,” 
“ Luerece,” and the Sonnets.——Moore’s National Airs. Fidited by 
C. W. Grover, Part IX. (Longmans.)——TZhe Siege of Candia, an 
Epic Poem, By Ricnarp Harris. (Darton and Co.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Practical Results of the Reform Act of 1882. By Sir Joun 
Watsn, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘Chapters of Contemporary 
History,” London: John Murray. 1860, 


OT HERETOFORE UNKNOWN TO LITERARY FAME, 
Sir John Walsh again comes before the public as an author. 
The present session, with its promised Reform Bill, has induced him 
to commit to print his opinions on the results of the great measure of 
1832, and the relations of political parties in 1860. The eleven 
chapters of his volume form a series of essays, so far desultory that 
each of them is in a manner complete in itself. He writes avowedly from 
a Conservative point of view, but with a thoughtful liberality 
and large allowance for. the conscientious opinions of political 
opponents. His parliamentary experience extends over many years ; 
and this alone would entitle him to an attentive hearing—a hearing 
doubly deserved by the firm and yet conciliatory language which he 
everywhere uses in these pages, In them, indeed, there is not a little 
of that mitis sapientia which is the joint result of a kindly temper and 
a long experience, and which is little influenced by the fever of poli- 
tical bias and the trammels of party. Even those persons who differ 
entirely from the writer in opinion will scarcely refuse to listen atten- 
tively to an opponent who speaks in language so thoughtful and 
conciliatory as that which we find in the present volume. 

In the opening chapter Sir John Walsh notices the temporary 
character of the settlement of 1832, and glances at its effects and the 
relation they may be supposed to bear to its approaching recon- 
struction. It is, we think, now very generally admitted that the 
people at large regard the whole subject of Reform with somewhat of 
apathy—an apathy, doubtless, owing to the circumstance that, as the 
majority of Englishmen who think at all about the matter are of opi- 
nion that little need be done in the way of Reform at present, so they 
are tolerably sure that but little will be done. Vox et preterca 
nihil might serve as the true motto for the ardent Reformers of the 
present day, with an explanatory note that the voice is at present 
sadly weak and husky. With regard to those Reformers who urge that 
nowisthe time for introducing Reform, because peoplearecalm and care- 
less about it, the writer shrewdly remarks: ‘Jt appears that there are 
two periods, two states of the public mind, equally propitious to changes 
in the representative system—one when people are quiet, the other 
when they are agitated; one when they are totally indifferent, the 
other when they are very keen on the subject. In the one case an 
opportunity so favourable of settling the question peaceably and 
deliberately is too precious to be lost; in the other, the popular 
demands are urged with so imperative a voice, that it is not prudent 
to refuse them.” One important point in all Reform programmes 
Sir John Walsh passes over—a point which, we think, must and 
ought to be amended, and which constitutes the only real grievance 
which reform-mongers can advance. We need scarcely say we 
mean the disfranchisement of pocket boroughs. From the whole 
tone of these pages we may assume that the writer would 
oppose such a change; and we have little doubt that he 
would argue very eloquently and ingeniously in defence of his 
opposition to such a measure. No politician, indeed, no voter 
who cares about exercising his privilege of voting, can have failed to 
notice the changes occasioned by the Reform Bill in the personnel 
of the House of Commons. Sir John Walsh calculates that the class of 
new members introduced by the Reform Bill comprises about a fifth 
part of the House, and says they are to be sought for among the 
representatives of the large manufacturing towns, of the metropolitan 
boroughs, and from a considerable portion of the Scotch members. 
Of them we are told 

The first remark which suggests itself on a review of the quarter of a century 
which has elapsed is, that their abilities are not available for the public service 
cr for official life. They seem to spring from a class of men not generally fitted 
for office, and where they merit or attain it the jealous and arbitrary temper of 
their democratic constituents soon severs the connexion. . . . Constituencies so 
fickle in their attachments, so jealous of mental superiority, so impatient of 
independence of thought and action in their representatives, are likely to be 
best satisfied with mediocrity and commonplace. Their sympathies are not in 
unison with genius or exalted ability. They are not attracted towards these 
higher forms of mind; and when a fortuitous contact with them does occur, the 
repelling and discordant elements soon lead them to fly off in different 
directions. 

Sir John Walsh goes'on to notice that Westminster ejected Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse; Lambeth, Mr. Benjamin Hawes; and Edinburgh, 
Macaulay ; and remarks that among the general mediocrity exhibited 
by the chosen of large constituencies there are the two very remarkable 
exceptions of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden. Yet these men were 
rejected by the electors of Manchester and Huddersfield. 

We may tell Sir John Walsh that not Conservatives only, but all 
thoughtful Liberals, feel discontented with many of the representa- 
tives of the metropolitan boroughs, and do not, like his Conservative 











tradesman, take the slightest interest in exercising their votes. 
Nevertheless, we do not think this fact ought to serve as an excuse 
for the permanent maintenance of pocket boroughs. We need bring 
forward no other argument against such a system than that per se it is 
radically opposed to the whole scheme of popular representation; and 
that, if that scheme be a true and right one, the pocket-borough 
system must be wrong. We will now give an extract or two from the 
volume before us. 


Since the year 1832 the House of Commons has led the Minister, instead of 
the Minister leading the House of Commons. This state of things has become 
more confirmed since the great disruption of the Conservative party on the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, and the fall of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry. It was an 
unhappy consequence of that great schism that it undid all he had effected in 
ten years, and extinguished the hope of fashioning the new system into an 
engine of stable government. If such are the altered relations of the House of 
Commons to the Executive, what changes have taken place in its relations to the 
country? Has it gained in authority, has it acquired influence, is it more 
respected, more looked up to, than formerly? Does it carry the public more 
with it? Are its decisions received with more deference? Does the nation lean 
on it more, confide in it more, trust it more, love it more? These questions will 
receive a different answer according to the political bias of the respondent, Such 
comparisons depend very much upon impressions—they are not capable of posi- 
tive proof. The topic, however, is a suggestive one, and may lead many an 
inquiring mind to pause before venturing to reply. 

What the real meaning of the term “ Liberal” may be, the writer 
professes himself unable to explain : 

I have hitherto been content to adopt this designation of Liberal as a con- 
venient word, as an appellation which several gentlemen have given to them- 
selves, and by which they are to a certain degree known and recognised. If I 
advance a step farther, and ask myself what is the precise meaning of this 
term, of which I have availed myself so frequently in these pages, I must 
honestly confess that I do not know; and I must further plead guilty to the 
charge of presumption in believing that this inability proceeds from no peculiar 
dulness of apprehension in myself, but from the simple fact that the word is 
used in a sense so vague and contradictory as to be totally incapable of correct 
definition. The only practical signification which it seems to bear is, that it 
describes those gentlemen who, if Lord Derby were to issue a circular requesting 
all those members who were disposed to accord to him any confidence would do 
him the favour to meet in St. James’s-square to hear his programme, would not 
respond to the invitation. Other test 1 know none. As for any conceivable 
bond of union founded upon agreement in principles or opinions, it surpasses 
the utmost stretch of ingenuity to imagine it. No mere shades of difference 
separate the sections of this Liberal party; they are divided by opinions the 
most irreconcilable, and by political hostility the most declared and in- 
veterate. 

Of his purpose in writing these pages Sir John Walsh speaks as 
follows : 

At a period like the present there is some satisfaction in feeling oneself per- 
fectly unfettered by any consideration which could restrain the frank expression 
of individual opinions. In my case these opinions have at least the merit of 
consistency, which, whatever other value it may have, is a rare one in these 
days... . They are in the nature of a protest against further tampering with 
the British Constitution. Those only in whom the desire of Parliamentary Reform 
has become a species of political fanaticism can be inclined to deny the hazardous 
nature of all experiments on the organisation of ancient societies. Such 
perilous innovations should at least never be ventured on except in compliance 
with some general demand for the cure of acknowledged defects, or for the 
attainment of distinct and specific objects. Where does the wish or the demand 
for anew Reform Bill exist? What objects is it to attain—what abuses to 
rectify? Whereis it to stop if once again Jaunched? Surely those who cannot 
satisfactorily answer these questions, and who yet persevere in rekindling this 
extinct agitation, peril the best interests of their country in the very wanton- 
ness of change. 

We have necessarily passed over many phases of the political world 
noticed by the writer, but we have probably said enough to show that 
there is much in this volume which may interest a thoughtful reader 
anxious for the political future of his country. 





Letters to a Young Man whose Education has been Neglected; and 
other Papers. By Tuomas De Quixcey. London: James Hogg 
and Sons. 1860. pp. 336. 

HIS IS—we suppose so from the general index appended to it— 
the concluding volume of the very handsome edition of Mr. 

De Quincey’s works published by the Messrs. Hogg. It contains 

nine distinct papers or essays, the longest and most interesting of 

which gives the name to the volume, A recently-acquired friend is 
discovered by the author to be habitually in low spirits. Why he 
should be so it is not easy to discover. He enjoys good health, is 
young, wealthy, and has not “had an unfortunate attachment in 
early life,” as a young lady of seventeen suggests. Nor did the lucky 
young man “want the last and mightiest among the sourees of 
happiness—a fortunate constitution of mind, both for moral and 
intellectual ends.” ‘To solve all doubt on the question, we may at 
once inform our readers that the sad-visaged hero of the tale was 
Cefrauded of the education to which his earliest and humblest pro- 
spects had entitled him; that he had heroically, but vainly, laboured 
to repair his great loss ; and that, having unexpectedly come into the 
possession of a large property, he found himself prevented from 
enjoying it by his want of education. Mr. De Quincey kindly con- 
stitutes himself Mentor of this ‘‘ young man of thirty-two,” and, in 
a series of five letters, examines the whole scheme of English educa- 
tion as it is and ought to be. After a tolerably careful perusal of 
the De Quincian programme of education as set forth in this volume, 
we may say that practically it would have been quite useless to the 
person for whose behoof it was drawn up. Mr. De Quincey wrote 
rather as if he were addressing a college of Pundits than a gentleman 
aged thirty-two who could not feel unmoved in the presence of words 
of three syllables, and who had not discarded the notions of the famous 
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premier Duke of Newcastle as to the geographical conformation of 
Cape Breton. ‘The letters are eminently discursive; and the con- 
cluding one contains a somewhat lengthy disquisition on German 
philosophy, which, under the circumstances we have described, is 
somewhat like presenting a man with ruffles who has no shirt. Mr. 
De Quincey, we think wisely, dissuades his pupil, at the age of thirty- 
two, from taking up his residence at either of our English Universities, 
or yet at any foreign one. He says truly : “ The majority of the under- 
graduates of your own standing, in an academic sense, will be your 
juniors by twelve or fourteen years—a disparity of age which could 
not but make your society mutually burthensome. What, then, is it 
that you would seek in a University? Lectures? These, whether 
public or private, are surely the very worst modes of acquiring any 
sort of accurate knowledge, and are just as much inferior to any good 
book on the same subject, as that book hastily read aloud and then 
immediately withdrawn would be inferior to the same book left in 
your possession, and open at any hour, to be consulted, retraced, col- 
ated, and in the fullest sense studied.” To this depreciatory estimate 
of lectures we wholly demur. Their purpose and intention, as it 
appears to us, is to make knowledge accurate. Students are not sup- 
posed to enter a lecture-room altogether unacquainted with the 
subject of the lecture, The object of the lecturer is to correct and 
enlarge knowledge already existing ; from his more extensive reading 
and riper experience, to give his listeners further insight into that 
which they already have some knowledge of—to strengthen what is 
weak and take away what is unsound in that knowledge. Any one 
who has listened to a really good lecturer (a rara avis, we admit, but 
too seldom found) knows how superior such a means of acquiring 
information is to the ‘‘ dry, regardless print” of the best book. Mr. 
De Quincey further alleges that undergraduates have not free access 
to our great University libraries. How this may have been in the 
writer’s Oxford days we do not know; but at the present time no 
unfair restriction stands in the way of undergraduates either at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

With regard to the littérateur pur et simple Mr. De Quincey says : 

One point is clear to my judgment, that literature must decay unless we 
have a class wholly dedicated to that service,—not pursuing it as an amusement 
only, with wearied and pre-occupied minds. The reproach of being a “ nation 
boutiquiére,” now so eminently inapplicable to the English, would become indeed 
just, and in the most unfortunate sense just, if, from ali our overstocked trades 
and professions, we could not spare men enough to compose a garrison on per- 
manent duty for the service of the highest purposes which grace and dignify 
our nature. 

Of the study of languages Mr. De Quincey speaks as follows : 

One of the habits most unfavourable to the growth and sincere culture of 

the intellect in our day, is the facility with which men surrender themselves 
to the barren and ungenial labour of language-learning. Unless balanced by 
studies that give more exercise, more excitement, and more aliment to the 
faculties, I am convinced, by all I have observed, that this practice is the dry 
rot of the human mind. How should it be otherwise? The act of learning a 
science is good, not only for the knowledge which results, but for the exercise 
which attends it; the energies which the learner is obliged to put forth are true 
intellectual energies, and his very errors are full of instruction... . But, in 
the study of language (with an exception, however, to a certain extent, in favour 
of Latin and Greek, which I shall notice hereafter), nothing of all this can take 
place, and for one simple reason—that all is arbitrary. Wherever there is a law 
and system, wherever there is relation and correspondence of parts, the intellect 
will make its way—will interfuse amongst the dry bones the blood and pulses of 
life, and create *‘ a soul under the ribs of death.” But whatsoever is arbitrary 
and conventional—which yields nv reason why it should be this way rather 
than that, obeying no theory or law—must, by its lifeless forms, kill and 
mortify the action of the intellect. If this be true, it becomes every student to 
keep watch upon himself, that he does not, upon any light temptation, allow 
himself an over-balance of study in this direction ; for the temptations to such 
an excess, which in our days are more powerful than formerly, are at all times 
too powerful. Of all the weapons in the armoury of the scholar, none is so 
showy or so captivating to commonplace minds as skill in languages. Vanity 
is, therefore, one cause of the undue application to languages. A second is the 
national fashion. What nation but ourselves ever made the language of its 
eternal enemy an essential part of even a decent education ? 
This “language of an eternal enemy ” is, of course, French, which 
the writer would apparently exclude from his curriculum of education. 
This is not the only occasion in these letters where Mr. De Quincey 
does injustice to Frenchmen and the French language. 

I had myself ascertained that to read a duodecimo volume in prose, of four 
hundred pages—all skipping being barred, and the rapid reading which belongs 
to the vulgar interest of a novel—was a very sufiicient work for one day. 
Consequently, three hundred and sixty-five per annum—that is (with a very 
small allowance for the claims of life on one’s own account and that of one’s 
friends), one thousand for every triennium; that is, ten thousand for thirty 
years—will be as much as a man who lives for that only can hope to accom- 
plish. From the age of twenty to eighty, therefore—if a man were so unhappy 
as to live to eighty—the utmost he could hope to travel through would be 
twenty thousand volumes,—a number not, perhaps, above five per cent. of what 
the mere current literature of Europe would accumulate in that period of years. 

Mr. Froude, in his Oxford Essay, makes some remarks which show 
that it would not be amiss if persons occasionally bore in mind such 
calculations as the above. When, not long ago, it was proposed that 
all candidates should be examined before admission to the bar, Eng- 
lish history was very properly selected as one of the subjects tor 
examination. The legal authorities duly put forth a list of books in 
which candidates were to hold themselves prepared to be examined. 
A calculation was made by one of the candidates in question, and he 
ascertained that, according to Cocker, if he read thirty pages an 
hour at the rate of sixteen hours a day, he would have read them 
once through in three years. Preparing himself in other branches of 
legal knowledge with the same accuracy, or rather perhaps inaccuracy, 





the worshipper of Themis would be about ready for passing his pre- 
liminary examination in the hundredth year of his age. Mr. De 
Quincey somewhat paradoxically undertakes to prove, dpropos of 
Roman authors, “ that in weight and grandeur of thought the silver 
writers were much superior to the golden; ” and furthermore, that in 
Seneca and Lucan “ there is a loftiness of thought more eminently 
and characteristically Roman than in any preceding writers ; and in 
that view to rank them as writers of a silver age is worthy only of 
those who are servile to the commonplaces of unthinking criticism. 
With all due deference for Mr. De Quincey’s opinion, we cannot con- 
sider that critic unthinking who sees but little to admire in Seneca. 
Lucan is a poet of a very different stamp, and his writings have been 
a favourite study with many scholars, both ancient and modern. The 
remaining letters are chiefly devoted to an explanation of the Kantian 
philosophy ; but we need not trouble our readers with phenomena, 
noumena, or the absolute ego: as we said before, we think the 
‘young man who had neglected his education” would scarcely be 
very thankful to his teacher for this initiation into aging: Plato, 
Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, must after all give way to orthography 
and the rule of three; and a neophyte commencing at the age of 
thirty-two would be a very considerable time before he exhausted 
Mr. De Quincey’s educational programme. 

There are some other rather interesting papers in this volume, of 
which we may especially notice those on ‘* Modern Greece,” “ ‘fradi- 
tions of the Rabbins,” and *‘ Conversation.” 

Like all the other writings of Mr. de Quincey that we have seen, 
the present volume abounds in scraps of recondite knowledge, the 
result of the author’s multifarious reading, as well as in acute reason- 
ing, almost always expressed in language singularly clearand felicitous. 
Mr. De Quincey was, however, essentially a theorist rather than a 
practical writer, a student of books rather than of men. His subtle 
subdivisions of argument, not to say occasional hair-splitting, remind 
us somewhat of the monks of the Middle Ages, who divided the kiss 
into fifteen distinct and separate orders, and theorised at length upon 
each division. Nevertheless, a thoughtful reader can scarcely fail to 
find very much in De Quincey’s writings to admire; and a practical 
man of the world will, perhaps, discover a certain charm in the very 
umbratility—to borrow a quaint word of Sir Thomas Brown’s—of the 
matter, expressed as it is in a style of the purest and most terse English. 





The Encyclopedia Britannica ; or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Eighth Edition. With extensive Improve- 
ments and Additions, and numerous Engravings. Volume XIX. 
Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 1859. 

A STORY IS TOLD of some Cambridge Admirable Crichton, 

who, by the universality of his knowledge and his love for dis- 

playing it, was not quite so popular among his fellow dons in the com- 
bination-room (or compotation, as Mr. Thackeray would call it) as his 
talents deserved. No matter what might be the subject of conversa- 
tion, whether it related to some abstruse optical problem in mathe- 
matics, or touched upon the rendering of a much-disputed passage in 
a corrupt dialogue of Plato—whether things on, above, or under the 
earth formed the topic of discourse, the Crichton in question would 
speak, and, if necessary, correct wita more than mathematical precision 
the slightest errors made by any of the members of their mutual 
society. The “ rigidus corrector” appeared to be incapable of making 
a mistake himself, and quite determined that, if other people did 
so, they should be informed of it. This was, of course, unendurable: 
the corrector might be open to correction ; surely there must be some 
subject with which he is not acquainted. Chinese music was fixed on 
as likely to pose a gentleman whose only connection with the empire 
of the ‘‘ Brother of the Sun” was bis love of strong tea. Accordingly 
a smart young Junior is appointed to learn all about the philosophy of 
gongs, bells, &e., &c., and when he declared himself duly primed with 
his cram and authorities, the conversation was insidiously turned to 
China. Crichton, M.A., listened dissentingly, while the other waxed 
louder and more vehement upon the fascinating topic of gong 
music. ‘Io! triumphum ” begin to think, if not shout, the partial 
audience; when the elder M.A. turned round and denied the 
correctness of his opponent’s facts and conclusions, and demanded 
what authority he had for his statements—why he maintained that Con- 
fucius’s great-grandfather had invented the gong, &c., or what were his 
reasons for supposing the kin to have been a harp, and not a guitar or 
lute—what proof had he that the swan-pan was not an abacus? Glibly 
came forth a long list of authorities, clinched by the remark that 
Crichton would find an admirable article in our greatest Encyclo- 
pedia, and another in the Quarterly Thunderer, supporting all the 
doctrines advanced. “Sir,” replied Crichton, meekly, “* I wrote both 
those papers myself, but have since seen good reason to alter my 
views.” Now, our episode applies in two ways to the task we have in 
hand: first, the volumes of which we have one before us are neces- 
sary, we might almost say indispensable, to all educated persons 
whose knowledge is not equal to that of the literary athlete just 
alluded to; and, secondly, the present series (which is in its eighth 
edition) has been so repeatedly corrected and revised, that in the 
more important articles very tew errors, or even incorrectnesses, will 
be found. 

Among the most remarkable articles in the present volume is 
that on ‘ Reptilia,” by the late James Wilson, a writer who had a 
happy facility in making a dull subject lively (we do not call Reptilia a 
dull subject), and who was intimately acquainted with natural history. 
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The late Professor Moir’s essay on ‘‘ Romance” is continued by Pro- 
fessor Aytoun. Mr. Merivale, the well-known historian, contributes 
an admirable résumé of “* Roman History and Rome.” Among other 
noticeable articles we may mention Mr. William Howitt’s “‘Scandina- 
vian Literature,” Professor Westmacott’s “Sculpture,” and Mr. 
Edwards's ‘Savings Banks.” Mr.J.F.Maclennan, M.A. (a graduate, we 
believe, of Cambridge) has contributed two papers ; one on Lord El- 
don, and the other on his elder brother, Lord Stowell. These sketches, 
only too brief, are written with an energy and engouement which 
pare them extremely amusing reading, very different from the mere 
Dryasdust compilations which have so often been allowed to pass 
muster in biographical dictionaries and encyclopedias. We believe 
these papers have been recently contributed by Mr. Maclennan ; and 
the graphic force with which they are written deserves that they 
should not altogether be passed over without notice. In a vast collec- 
tion of essays on various subjects, such as we have in the Messrs, Black's 
Encyclopedia, compiled by different writers, few of them can expect 
to find their vates sacer ; but a short notice of Lord Eldon’s life as we 
have it in these pages will not perhaps be out of place. Mr. Mac- 
lennan is, we think, on the whole, somewhat hard upon the famous 
law Lord ; and though we are not disposed to call in question the 
writer’s facts so far as we have to deal with them, we should 
imagine that the bent of his mind, and probably his political 
views, would make him not an unfair, but yet an austere, 
judge of Lord Eldon’s failings. We say this because several books 
and review articles have been lately published about Shelley and his 
times, in which Lord Eldon’s conduct as a lawgiver has been called in 
question. A contemporary (the Saturday Review), a few days ago, 
called attention to Mr. Peacock’s article on ‘‘ Perey Bysshe Shelley,” 
in the current number of Fraser’s Magazine, which tends entirely to 
exonerate Lord Eldon from one heavy charge brought against him. 
We only refer now en passant to Leon Eldon’s judgment about 
Shelley’s children, to note the circumstance that his Lordship’s steady 
refusal to allow the facts of the case to be published—a refusal 
which has been made the basis of repeated charges against him 
—probably arose from a feeling of tenderness (as our contemporary 
suggests) on the part of the Chancellor towards Shelley's 
father; and that the facts themselves, so far as they have 
come out, quite exonerate Lord Eldon from having cither 
strained the law or infringed any feeling of humanity. Mr. 
Maclennan, following Dr. Surtees’s sketch, describes the school- 
masterjof the young brothers Scott, and says that he ‘exercised a sin- 
gular influence on the characters of his two distinguished pupils. He 
combined the opposite qualities of a smart, sparkling, after-dinner 
talker and canting hypocrite, mixing in his conversation small jokes 
and grave appeals to bis conscience and God.” The elder, William 
Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell), is spoken of as having acquired from 
his schoolmaster the faculty of talking well after dinner ; while poor 
John carries off a younger brother’s portion, “ canting hypocrisy.” 
“The boy,”’says Mr. Maclennan, “ is father to the man ; and in Johnnie 
Scott telling fibs to evade the laws may be seen the rudiments of the 
Lord High Chancellor falsifying history to escape the merited censure 
of mankind.” To what special delinquency on the part of the Lord 
Chancellor the writer alludes we cannot say; but one of the 
heaviest charges ever made against him arose out of his conduct in 
the Shelley affair, and his subsequent refusal to allow the facts on 
which he rested his judgment to be published—conduct which appears 
to us altogether blameless, and a refusal which (if the reason given 
above for it be correct) may be almost called chivalrous. If Lord 


Eldon was a hypocrite, he was certainly not a very cautious one (and } 


caution is a prime ingredient in successful hypocrisy). If he appealed 
unnecessarily to God—and because he did so once or twice under 
exciting circumstances he has been charged withit at least ascore of times 
—it was well known, and indeed the subject of squibs innumerable, 
that he was scarcely ever so far consistent in his hypocrisy as to enter 
achurch. Lord Eldon was not indeed a religious man; he had, un- 
fortunately, little time to spare from his briefs, which he considered 
were nocturnd versanda manu, versanda diurnd, ere he reached the 
bench ; and then, like a good many other lawyers, ancient and modern, 
he had got into a certain grooved existence, and could not (or did 
not care to) get out of it. But because he made use of a strong 
affirmation (unnecessarily, we admit) on two or three solemn occasions, 
when there is no reason whatever to believe he was not in earnest—to 
have this brought against him as hypocrisy is, we think, scarcely 
fair, Again, Mr. Maclennan says: “No sooner was the 
Prince, whose enmity he had justly incurred, made Regent, 
than Eldon hastened to transfer to him the affection which he had so 
long nourished for his father. The wife of the son whom George III. 
hated was an injured innocent ; but, with what Mr. Surtees calls his 
‘convenient versatility,’ the wife of the prospective George IV. im- 
mediately became a ‘d—d——.’” This is tolerably strong lan- 
guage, but perhaps hardly just. Such a stern Tory as Lord Eldon, 
a believer almost in hereditary right divine, might, we think, be 
excused if he duly transferred his allegiance to the lawful ruler; and 
there is very little proof that after the charges against Queen Caro- 
line were lifted out of the mud and gutter of mere scandal, Lord 
Eldon ever regarded her as an ‘‘ injured innocent.” Mr. Maclennan 
goes on to say of Lord Eldon: “ When near his death, and he was talking 
Por, ah to Dr. Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, of his past life, and 
the Bishop desired to draw his attention to the merits of the 
Redeemer, he resented the attempt to disparage his own as a reflection 





on his public character. Yet this was the man who, through a long 
life, was the defender of the Church, and its champion against every 
other class of religionists.” His high Toryism to us perfectly accounts 
for his being a defender of the Church ; and future biographers will 
poy discover in due time that some little portion of blame may 

e transferred to the shoulders of the Bishop, at the time newly 
elected to his dignity, never over-modest, and then, at least, as re- 
markable for his attention to political as to religious matters. Lord 
Eldon was, throughout a long life, the kindest of fathers and husbands ; 
* itresistible,” as Mr. Maclennan allows, ‘in the circle of his immediate 
relatives, and a far more loveable person to meet with in society than 
in history.” Society has done more justice to Lord Eldon than 
history ; and the voice of Society is but weak, while that of History 
in an impartial mood is louder than Stentor’s. Mr. Maclennan gives 
too an extremely amusing and graphic sketch of Lord Stowell, a 
man whom we, for our part, believe to have been as superior to his 
brother in intellect as inferior in amiability or kindliness of heart. 
The writer offers an amusing excuse for Lord Stowell’s non-atten- 
dance at church—which of course may be equally well urged for Lord 
Eldon. He says, with some slight irony, of the former: * There is no 
reason to doubt that he was a good Christian ; probably, like many 
other University men, he had a surfeit of chapels when at college, 
and shuddered at the thought of again entering one.” Mr. Mac- 
lennan, we are inclined to think, speaks feelingly from his ownchapel- 
going experience at Alma Mater. 





A Treatise on the Loop Formation for Rifle Volunteers. B 
Avromatos. London: Chapman and Hall, yi 76. 4 


"a AUTHOR OF THIS MANUAL certainly belongs to those 

ultra-alarmists who regard the invasion of England by the 
French Emperor as all but a fait accompli. The mission of that 
potentate being “to avenge Waterloo,” the arrival of the invading 
army is merely a question of time. How, then, are we to cope with 
the impending danger? ‘There are the volunteers; but General Peel 
and the regulars sneer at the volunteers, and, it is to be feared, with 
too much reason, ‘ Automatos” himself does not expect much from 
them, as they are at present drilled; but he thinks that there is a way 
of making them not only useful, but the most formidable body 
possible for arresting the advance of an invading force. The way in 
which this is to be accomplished lies in a system of tactics which this 
writer terms “the loop formation.” It is a plan for surrounding the 
invaders with a cordon of sharpshooters, enmeshing them, as it were, 
with an elastic band of riflemen, who would advance and retreat so as 
to keep out of the enemy’s reach, and to harass them cease- 
lessly. This strategical device ‘‘Automatos” confesses to have 
borrowed from the Parthians, who used it against Anthony, 
and from the Carthaginians, who employed it at Canne. 
These precedents are no doubt valuable in their way; but 
in both these cases there was a disparity of weapons which rendered 
‘the loop formation ” a very feasible one for the attacking forces, 
inasmuch as both the Parthians and the Carthaginians were skilled in 
the use of arrows and missiles, whereas the strength of the Roman 
legions lay in fighting at close quarters. In the case of volunteers 
attacking an advancing army of French this would not be so, for the 
rifle would be quite as much in favour of one side as of the other. 
Still, however, there is much in the plan suggested that deserves con- 
sideration, and we extract the passages in which the writer explains 
the readiest and best mode of carrying out the movement he advo- 
cates. After describing the organisation of the corps, the assembling 
of a body when the news of the invasion is first announced, and 
bringing that within a short distance of the advanced posts of the 
attacking column, he continues : 

It is now to be imagined that one of the four horsemen of the Centurion, 
and the four horsemen of the Captains, will—having ridden forward separately 
—return and report that the head of the enemy is about a mile off, is of such- 
and-such a widih, and will soon show itself; when, the preliminary disposi- 
tions of creating impediments, &c. having been already taken, the volunteers 
will take up each his first position for action. He is then to understand that 
from that moment he will receive no orders from any one—only information ; 
that his business is simply to kill an enemy, shift his position when he thinks 
it necessary, and never to expose himself to any risk; that with regard to 
every change of position he makes—all of which are to be left entirely to his 
own individual discretion, whether to advance, to move sideways, or to retreat 
—he is to give notice on his whistle to his two sidesmen ; but that finally he is 
to recover as nearly as he can some point in the perpendicular drawn from the 
point on which he first took his station, to the straight line drawn through his 
particular district, parallel to the line of the enemy’s advance. The whole are 
to understand that the single and simple principle of their mode of fighting is 
to be this, viz. that they are never individually or collectively to make any 
stand ; never to engage in any reciprocating fire with the enemy, in the nature 
of a skirmish ; never to defend any position against an approaching attack of 
the enemy ; always to recede, as each man at his own discretion may think 
expedient, from one point to another, without any orders; that the point of 
honour for each man is to endeavour to bewilder, deceive, and avoid the enemy 
—always to fire when he thinks himself sure of hitting an enemy, if he can do 
so at little or no risk to himself; never to fire unless he believes himself to 
have true aim at one; and throughout to consider himself bound in honour to 
his neighbours and to his cause never to expose himself to any risk that he can 
possibly avoid in performing these simple duties. . .. These 105 men, each 
acting after the fashion I have described, and spread over 525 yards, will indi- 
cate to the enemy, by the first few shots they make, that a certain irregular 
but definite line is defensively occupied; and I will suppose the enemy to 
throw out a large body of skirmishers, who advance rapidly to attack this line. 
Thereupon each volunteer, according to his discretion, will take, some one 
shot, some two, some no shot at all, at an advancing skirmisher, and retreat 
and halt—retreat and halt—always taking a shot when he can obtain an aim. 
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And at last, I will suppose the enemy’s skirmishers to occupy the line which the 
volunteers originally seemed to occupy. During the short time they will take 
to effect this occupation, they will have been completely exposed; and if the 
volunteers handle the rifle as well as their ancestors did the bow, they will 
easily have killed-100 of the skirmishers, while it will only be by the merest 
accident if they themselves shall have lost a single one of their own number. 
The skirmishers having succeeded, as they may think, in driving the volunteers 
out of, and in occupying themselves, the position originally taken up by the 
volunteers, now find that these volunteers appear to have taken up a similar 
position—say 600 yards distant from their first—from which shots are pitching 
into them as before. I will suppose the skirmishers to continue their advance 
(but under the same conditions as before), aud apparently to win 600 yards 
more ground; the volunteers will now have given up three-quarters of a mile 
of ground—will have killed at least double their own number—and probably will 
not have lost a single man themselves. But what is very wonderful, although 
so simple, is that all this while, and although no orders have been given, and 
although each man has been acting on his own mere view and discretion 
throughout, the whole 105 have been collectively acting as if in perfect obedience 
to a presiding and directing intelligence—ever applying itself with perfect 
wisdom to every emergency on the instant it arises—and still more wonderful is 
it, that all this time they have been unconsciously moulding themselves into an 
automatic organisation, and that they are now about, with similar uncon- 
sciousness, to make their own body itself a part of a larger body. For, in 
receding for three-quarters of a mile, they fall back upon the advance of the 105 
volunteers of the next adjoining district in their rear; and the enemy’s 
skirmishers, by advancing three-quarters of a mile, are not only headed by 
210 men, but their flanks become exposed to the operations of the other volun- 
teers who are advancing from the adjoining lateral districts. These laterally 
advancing bodies of volunteers automatically connect themselves with those 
already engaged, and thus a loop begins to form itself, the sides of which 
automatically prolong themselves as the hostile column advances. And now I 
will suppose the hostile column, in its advance on London from its base in 
Sussex, to have attained a length of forty miles, and that a loop of volunteer 
riflemen has automatically formed round it in the manner I have endeavoured 
to describe. Then, as there are 70,400 yards in forty miles, and as the column 
has two flanks, there will be not fewer than 14,080 rifle volunteers on each of 
the enemy’s flanks—or 28,160 on both flanks, and an additional number opposite 
the column's head, proportionate to the development of the head. 


There is apparent good in this ; but we must leave it to the criticism 
of those better acquainted with military science than we are. 





The Castes of Edinburgh, By Joux Herron, of Darnick Tower. Edin- 
burgh : John Menzies. London: Houlston and Wright. pp. 247. 
S MR. HEITON, more Scotico, takes care to inform us on his 
title-page that he is “of Darnick Tower,” we presume that 
he belongs to the Scottish “caste” of “lairds,” a class not hitherto 
much given to the cultivation of literature. Whoever he may be, his 
little volume is creditable both to his heart and his head, although its 
contents have somewhat disappointed us. ‘The title promises more 
than the book performs. The Modern Athens has had to part with 
much, but its caste-system remains, all the more flourishing perhaps 
because it has lost its Scotts, Jeffreys,'Wilsons, and Hamiltons, and that 
in its population only two or three notabilities—an Aytoun, a Blackie 
(the list is almost ended )—are to be found here and there, rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto, Nowhere in the world is the Sebastopol of high society 
more fiercely defended against the assaults of the trading classes than 
in Edinburgh, which can scarcely boast of a single resident peer, 
and where the aristocracy is judicial and legal, with a slight 
admixture from the realms of Laird-dom. A lively description 
of this state of things might have been amusing ; we know 
not under what other aspect the Edinburgh of to-day could be 
made so. Mr. Heiton has neither the malice nor the knowledge 
requisite for the task. He writes like an “ outsider,” who has seen 
Edinburgh society only in Princes-street or George-street, and whose 
scanty personal knowledge of its present has to be cked out by 
quotations from the anecdotical records of its past. In the not very 
eminent journal from which they are collected, Mr. Heiton’s rather 
vague and moralising sketches were perhaps in place, but they scarcely 
deserved republication. Some good stories, however, are scattered 
through his pages, and occasionally, though not very often, we stumble 
upon something that has not appeared before in print. Here are two 
anecdotes, the first of them new (to us at least), the second as old as 
its eccentric hero : 

Street preaching, were it to become fashionable—which it will never do 
until some ‘ big wigs,” or Peter Scott himself, come out—might vield us some 
right men. As vet we have had none but half-crazedenthusiasts. There couldbe 
no harm in the practice, and a chance of some good. There are bits of soil 
among therocks where goats might nibble. We doubt ifthey would be tempted 
by such means as those in operation ; take the following example: One night, 
while Daddy Flockhart was preaching on the High Street, he had a very small 
company, but there were among them some of those lost sheep who frequent the 
pavement of that part of the city. Hecould not get them to stand and listen, 
and waxed more wroth than was his custom. ‘J canna get ye to stand and 
hear me, but the time is sure to come when ye'll no only stand but ye'll be a’ 
trying, by tugging at my coat tail, to get wi’ me into heaven; but ye’ll maybe 
find, to your cost, that that day I'll hae on a jacket.” Harry Erskine dropt some 
seeds in a very dry place among the whin boulders of infidelity. Hugo Arnot, 
of whom we have said something already, openly professed infidel principles. 
He happened one Sunday afternoon to be on horseback when he met Mr. 
Erskine returning from divine service. ‘* Where have you been, Harry ?” asked 
the spare ghost-like historian. “ What hasa man of your sense to do among a 
parcel of old women? What did you expect to hear ; where was your text ?” 
“Our text,” replied Harry, “ was in the 6th chapter of the Revelations, ‘And 
I looked and beheld a pale horse: and his name who saton him was Death, and 
Hell followed with him.’"” Mr. Arnot, who was actually ona pale horse, felt 
the sarcasm in all its force, and muttering a hasty exclamation rode off. 

The same mixture of old and new is observable in the following 
passage : 

_At the present day the gorgeous clan colours formerly worn in the 
Highlands are very generally superseded by the dull uniform grey of the shep- 





herd’s plaid, a species of stuff which Lord Brougham has fairly immortalised. 
Everybody who has seen his Lordship for the last twenty years or so, has seen 
the famous black and white trousers in which he delights. The fact as to these 
monotonously succeeding garments, we believe from good authoritiy, to be this: 
When Lord Brougham was in Inverness—about the time referred to—he pur- 
chased from Mr. Macdougall cloth for no less than forty pairs of shepherd 
tartan trousers, and in this ample supply he has been going on ever since. The 
tendency of greyish stuff, however, to take the place of the ancient clan colours 
would not have been less marked had Lord Brougham never worn anything but 
broadcloth. We have said that his Lordship purchased cloth for forty pairs, a 
rather startling fact, only to be explained by the res gesta. The order, we 
believe, was cloth for three pairs, but the Highland dealer having mistaken the 
order sent three pieces. His Lordship got three pairs cut off, aud returned the 
rest, butthe Highlander, with characteristic perseverance, again sent the 
iecesto his Lordship, who, for the humour of the thing, consented to 
retain them. We may call this a ‘ drapery” anecdote, and the follow- 
ing may very appropriately accompany it. Lord Campbell relates of 
Lord Brougham what he calls a “napery” one, and which has been 
attributed to meaner authorities. Mr. Brougham, while a youth, re- 
solved on performing a pedestrian tour to the Trussachs. At Stirling 
he “put up” at the house of a lady who had dealings with his father, 
Everything was arranged for the comfort of the future Chancellor till the 
morning, when a loud knocking was heard at the door of the young barrister,— 
* Get up, Maister Henry,” cried the old hostess; ‘‘there’s twasouthrons come to 
their breakfast—your sheet is the only table-cloth we've got in the house, and 
we wad like to be decent.” 


Mr. Heiton’s little volume will not call ‘‘Peter’s Letters” tomind, nor 
has he the raciness and originality of Dean Ramsay ;_ but he moralises 
and lectures more than either. His mild denunciations of the over- 
activity and numbers of Edinburgh lawyers, and of the ignorance and 
wretchedness in which a large section of the population of the Modern 
Athens is sunk, may do good, and cannot possibly do harm. 





Some Account of the ancient Borough Town of Plympton St. Maurice, or 
Plympton Earl; with Memoirs of the Reynolds Family. By Wit1am Cor- 
on, « Freeman of the Borough. (John Russell Smith. 1859. pp. 129.) 
—This is a slight tribute to the memory of Sir Joshua Reynolds from a 
country admirer. Mr. Cotton says of his native Plympton: 

The birthplace of so great a genius as Reynolds will, doubtless, hereafter 
become an object of deep interest to artists yet unborn, and the streets of his 
native town, the school in which he received the rudiments of parental educa- 
tion, and the beautiful fields and lanes through which he ofttimes strayed in his 
youth, wiil be visited with perhaps as much delight as the quiet banks of the 
‘Avon, or the bold scenery of Argua, amid the Luganean hills. Let us then 
hope that the walls of the quaint old schoolroom will be carefully kept in repair 
by the trustees, and that the memory of England’s greatest portrait-painter 
will be preserved in the valley of the Plym as long as the world endures. 

The connection of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s family with the town of 
Plympton is well known; and Mr. Cotton has carefully connected various 
archeological facts and data illustrative of the birth-place of our greatest 
English portrait-painter. The latter of the volumes contains a list of, 
and criticisms on, the various works of Sir Joshua. 

A Manual of Domestic Economy ; with Hints on Domestic Medicine and 
Surgery. By W. B. Tecrrmerer. Fifth Edition. (Groombridge and 
Sons. pp. 176.)—This issue of a fifth edition of Mr. Tegetmeier’s 
“ Manual of Domestic Economy ” is a good indication of the approbation 
with which it has been received by the public. The science of domestic 
economy is one which is much studied nowadays, and it is only natural 
that with the increase of national and individual wealth should arise a 
disposition to know how to live—in other wcrds, how to use prosperity 
and wealth so as to conduce to the greatest amount of enjoyment. ‘The 
consequence of this is that all books treating the Savoir Vivre as an art, 
and treating it with knowledge and authority, are certain of success, Mr. 
Tegetmeier’s volume is filled with a great deal of important information 
upon many branches of domestic economy, clearly and agreeably related, 
and thoroughly deserves the approbation with which it has been 
received. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art. By Jounx Trxma,F.S.A. 
(Kent and Co. pp. 288.)—Another of those useful and pleasant little 
volumes in which Mr. Timbs annually records the advance of science 
and art. Let those who maintain that the past year has not been one of 
great events turn over these pages, and set their minds at rest. For a 
frontispiece we have the bold and handsome face of M‘Clintock, who, 
with his brave companions, did one of the best and bravest things of 
which the year can boast. In the letter-press, too, there is much of that 
expedition and its results. Afterwards come a multitude of excellent 
novelties and improvements in the mechanical and useful arts, discoveries 
in natural philosophy, chemical and electrical science, zoology, geology, 
and meteorology. The volume is sure of a ready sale. 

Country Trips: a Series of Descriptive Visits to Places of Interest in various 
parts of England. By W.J.Pinxs. Vol. I. (J. T.Pickburn. pp. 146.) 
These pleasant little descriptive sketches have already appeared in the 
columns of one of the cheap local papers which the abolition of the stamp 
has been the means of sowing about the precincts of London—the Clerken- 
well News. They narrate trips and visits to places of note in different 
parts of England, are well and pleasantly written, and would do no dis- 
credit to a more pretentious journal than the Clerkenwell News. After so 
good a specimen, we can only hope that Mr. Pinks will not be long before 
he gives us another volume. 

Dramatic Scenes from Standard Authors for Private Representation and 
Schools. By Cnartes Witi1am Surirn, Professor of Elocution. Author 
of ‘“‘ Hints on Elocution,” &c. (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1860. 
pp. 309.)—This little volume supplies a real want. Most of the pre- 
viously published “ Speakers,” with their long monotonous soliloquies and 
pieces chosen rather for their supposed poetry than for any dramatic ex- 
cellence, are almost useless as helps to the study of elocution. Mr. Smith 
has made his selection from various dramatical writers, chiefly modern, 
with very great taste and judgment. It isa real gain to have got rid of 
the hackneyed stock extracts which form the staple of somany “Speakers.” 
We have now had quite enough of Norval and the Grampian Hills—et hoc 
genus omne. 
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Men who have made themselves. (James Blackwood. pp. 358.) A 
yollection of short but well-written biographical sketches of “ self-made 
men.” An instructive book to put into the hands of the young. 

We have also received The Wild Flowers of England. By the Rev. 
Rosert Tyas. Part XXII. (Houlston and Wright.) Routledge’ s 
Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. Part XI. 
(Routledge.)——A pamphlet On the Employment of Trained Nurses among 
the Labouring Poor. By a Puystician. (John Churchill.)——Good 
Words. Edited by Dr. Norman Macteop. Part If. (Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co.)——The Phytologist. No. CCXVI. (William Pamplin.) 
——A Letter to Colonel Arthur Cotton, upon the Introduction of Railways 
in India upon the English Plan. By E. E. Merraru. (Effingham Wilson.) 
——Old John Bull in a New Coat; or Modern Practice Engrafted upon 
Olden Principles. By a dutiful and loving Son. (Hatchardand Co.) A 
Reform pamphlet of merit and spirit. 











THE MAGAZINES, 


HE Dublin University Magazine opens a very entertaining number 

with some interesting remarks upon the “ Advances towards Liberty 

in France;” the writer of which does not look hopefully upon the short 

steps in that direction perceptible in French politics. The following 
observations on the tendency of absolutism are worth attention: 


As matters now stand, loyalty to a legitimate dynasty, deference to ancient 
aristocracy, and any hope of such self-government as we enjoy, have given place 
to blind devotion and obedience to a dictator with a military name. Un- 
happily, there are strong reasons for doubting whether Parliamentary institu- 
tions will flourish among southern nations, which want that special education 
for public life demanded by political self-government, and which have 30 
long been accustomed to be ruled by gants de fer et pattes de velours. Yet the 
sons of France, who not deem the history of their forefathers an old almanack, 
have before them a precedent in the only hopeful party movement their country 
ever knew—the once famous Fronde, a struggle which, like the great English 
contemporary rebellion, was of the Parliament against the Crown; an attempt, 
by raising a barrier against the monarchy, to secure liberty: the object of the 
Frondeurs having been to limit the royal authority. Their declaration of 1648 
was a veritable constitution charter, based on sound, undying principles. The 
existing Legislative Body is a mock representation of universal suffrage, a 
parliament packed with acknowledged ‘government candidates; ” and the 
Council of State is also a mockery of our hereditary Chamber. Opinion is not 
spontaneous, but instructed, in these assemblies; and not until the representative 
system is established on the principle of real responsibility to the country; until 
it is reformed and purified by restricting the suffrage to men who feel avd take 
an interest in its exercise, will freedom of speech in the national councils give 
them dignity. Universal suffrage and the ballot, deemed by some a guarantee 
of liberty, were promoted by the President of the Republic to insure his election 
as Dictator, and have proved (according to M. Vacherot, who is a sanguine 
advocate of that illusion, a democracy), a decided toy and oppressive instru- 
ment. The problem for France is the organisation of a free parliament, which 
shall found an hereditary monarchy and aristocracy, limited in action by respon- 
sibility to the nation. 


Judge Haliburton’s “Season Ticket” is, of course, one of the most 
readable papers in the number, though this time he rides a little wild 
upon his favourite hobby, the Colonies. Here, however, is a passage 
worthy of Sam Slick in his best days: 


Well, to my mind, looking-glasses are the greatest enemies ladies have; 
they ought all to be broken to everlastin’ smash. It isn’t that they are false, 
for they ain’t; they will reflect the truth if they are allowed. But, unfortu- 
nately, truth never looks into them. When a woman consults her glass, she 
wishes to be pleased, she wants to be flattered, and to be put on goud terms with 
herself, so she treats it as she would her lover; she goes up to it all smiles, 
looking as amiable and as beautiful as she can. She assumes the most winning 
air; she gazes at the image with all the affection she can call up, her eyes beam 
with intelligence and with love, and her lips appear all a woman could wish, or 
aman covet. Well, in course the mirror gives back that false face to its owner, 
as it receives it; it ain’t fair, therefore, to blame it for being onfaithful; but as 
ladies can’t use it without deceivin’ of themselves, why, total abstinence from it 
would be better. Now, people may deceive themselves if they have a mind to, 
but they can’t go on forever. ‘Time will tell tales. Whatever year a gall is 
born in, she has contemporaries; when she looks at them and sees that they are 
ageing, or the worse for wear, she tries to recall the days of her youth, and 
finds that they are lost in the distance, and when she sees her schoolfellows and 
playmates married and parents themselves, all the glasses in the world fail at 
last to make her believe she is still young. 


And here an anecdote that reminds us of the immortal clockmaker: 


I must tell you that story, for it is a fact, I assure you. He was the nigger 
butler to my brother, the member to Congress for Virginny. He had permission 
to spouse Milken Sally, a slave on another plantation. A night was fixed for 
the ceremony, the company assembled, and the coloured preacher there to tie 
the nuptial knot. Well, they waited and waited for ever so long, but the bride 
didn’t make her appearance. At last Sam grew impatient, so sais he to the 
preacher, ‘* Look here, Broder Cullifer, it’s no use waitin’ for that darkey, I knows 
her like a book, she’s dropped asleep settin fore de fire—l’se authorised to speak 
for her, so jest go ahead jest the same as if she was here.” Old Cullifer thought 
it a wise suggestion, and proceeded with the service that united them in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. When the cremony was over off started the bride- 
groom in search of the absent bride, and sure enough, when he reached her cabin 
there he found her fast asleep by the fire, with some of her finery in her hand; 
and she was terribly riled when she heard the wedding had come off and she 
was not there. 


The Universal Review hasa well-written, scholarlike article, from the 
pen of James Hannay, on the congenial subject of Father Prout and his 
“ Reliques” lately republished by Mr. Bohn. The following observations 
upon Prout’s humorous use of the dead languages are admirable: 


But as for national humour in general, ‘ viderit Democritus,” as Cicero says. 
Prout’s “* Reliques” have many points of interest about them ; and we must be 
content with what we have already indicated touching the Irish character of his 
humour. Be it noted, however, that all the rest of his literary genius—its 
mode of employment included—takes its colour from this central fact about the 
man. He sports with his scholarship, just as he quizzes Ultramontanism, and 
fires arrows at “ Repale.” Firmly believing in the classics, he shows his love 
forthem as a man shows his love for his children—by playing with them, He 
takes the grand old language of Rome, the Middle Ages, and Christianity, and 





versifies in it ‘‘ Nora Creina” and “ Judy Callaghan.” But to be fanny in 
Latin you must know Latin. When Erasmus published his “ Praise of Folly,” 
nobody thought that it proved him to bea fool. Prout was making a fight for 
~ — tongues, and this was the kind of way he chose to show his regard 
or them. 

Is Mr. Hannay quite right, however, when he declares that Prout finds 
little favour in the eyes of “ Cockney journalists,” who, according to Mr. 
Hannay, “ hate the classics always, and doubly in connection with humour 
and liveliness?” Mr. Hannay rebukes the old Fraserians, and with much 
justice, for the too much vigour of their language; yet he is apt to run 
into a very similar excess when he refers to those who are not fortunate 
enough to agree with him. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine has an interesting article, made up from 
some old “ Pictures of Spain and the Spaniards,” in a rare old folio col- 
lection of travels published in 1705. The author so resuscitated appears 
to have been “a keen-witted, sensible, lady-traveller, possessing special 
opportunities of intimately mingling in every class of Spanish society,” 
and her sketches of life in Spain at that early period (1679-81) are ex- 
ceedingly lively. Among other interesting papers pertaining to archzology 
is a very valuable one on Westminster Abbey, which has been already 
delivered in the form of a lecture to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

The Spiritual Magazine is a new periodical, especially devoted to the 
record of phenomena connected with Spiritualism and comments there- 
upon. In an article headed “ Mr. Howitt and Mr. Dickens,” which re- 
produces the letter which the former gentleman published in the Critic 
respecting the haunted house at Cheshunt, we are treated rather harshly 
by the writer, who says: “ The Editor of the Critic is content to be one 
of Mr. Dickens’s lacqueys, and to applaud the shortcomings of his master.” 
Seeing that we have been charged more than once with exhibiting animus 
against Mr, Dickens—which is as true as the assertion of the writer in 
the Spiritual Magazine—we find ourselves in the dilemma of the politi- 
cian who complained that his Radical friends called him a Tory, whilst 
his Conservative friends denounced him as a Radical; whereas he was, 
in fact, what we are, impartial. Judging, however, by the specimen be- 
fore us, Spiritualism has a tendency to personality; for at page 90 we 
find a furious attack upon the supposed writer of an account of Mr. 
Harris’s sermon which appeared in the Alorning Advertiser. After 
soundly rating the supposed writer by name, for having mis- 
represented Mr. Harris, we are told that he (the supposed writer) “has 
been a frequent seeker after, and devotee of, the physical phenomena. It 
was only the Friday previous to the sermon which he so misreported 
that he was assisting at these manifestations, which it now suits him, or 
perhaps his masters in the newspaper, to condemn, at a company in the 
City of London, composed of foutteen of its leading merchants and others. 
So much for newspaper editors!” ‘The taste and grammar of the para- 
graph are about on a par; but we have yet to learn that a man who seeks 
after demonstrations, that is to say, tries to become a witness of some of 
those marvels which he is otherwise obliged to take at second-hand, 
thereby loses his title to freedom of criticism. The writer in the Spiritual 
Magazine goes on to inform us that Mr. Harris, far from denouncing 
Spiritualism, “is himself one of its highest examples and most eloquent 
exponents, being a highly-developed and inspiritual medium, and constantly 
the subject of magnetic trance.” The very discourse referred to was, it is 
said “delivered by him in a mediumistic state.” The number also contains 
a short paper on “ Our Public Teachers and the Study of Spiritual Laws,” 
by the celebrated Mr. D. D. Home, which is intended for a protest 
against the popular disbelief in spiritualist phenomena and the scorn with 
which spiritualist theories are received by those who are wise according 
to this world’s wisdom. We must not omit noticing that, in referring to 
ourselves as “one of Mr. Dickens’s lacqueys,” the polite Spiritualist 
promises “in an early number to enlighten the public as to those gentle- 
men of the press, and their manners and customs.” “ Weare,” he adds, 
‘“‘ well acquainted with their natural history.” 








BOOKS RESERVED FOR REVIEW. 


On the Study of Modern Languages in Generaland the English Language in 
Particular. By Davin Asner, Ph.D. (Triibner.)—A_ short, though 
apparently learned, contribution to philological literature. 

Ballads and Metrical Sketches. By GrorGeF.Preston. (W. Kent and 
Co.)—A volume of poetry which seems to deserve a careful examina- 
tion. 

A Vision of Barbarossa, and other Poems. By Wititam Sricant. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Which also has merit enough to have a patient 
hearing, though the vice of word-painting be visible upon every page we 
have opened. 

A General History of Hampshire. By B. B. Woopwaxp, B.A. (James 
S. Virtue.) Parts I, If., UL,1V. The first four parts of a county his- 
tory, which has evidently cost its author no slight amount of labour in 
getting up. The form is a quarto, and the getting up everything that 
paper, type, and engraving can make it. Numerous fine steel engravings, 
portraits of county celebrities, and views of the seats of the gentry, are 
liberally bestowed throughout. The book is creditable alike to author and 
publisher. 

Irvingiana: a Memorial of Washington Irving. (New York: C. B. 
Richardson. London: Sampson Low, Son and Co.)—A personal friend has 
done for Washington Irving what some one has done for Lord Macaulay 
—written a sketchy biography, collected a few anecdotes, so as to have 
something saleable ready the morning after he died. We shall return to 
this memorial of Washington Irving very shortly. 

Old Friends and New Acquaintances. By AGyes StricKianpD, (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—A charming collection of tales by Miss Strickland, 
some of which have already appeared in print, and others which now 
appear for the first time. ‘They will, of course, demand our early 
attention. 

New Relations; and Bachelor’s Hall. By Ursin Rus. (Charles 
Westerton.)—A novel, of which all we know at present is that it has the 
merit of being in one volume. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
N SATURDAY LAST the rooms of the British Institution were 

: opened to those who were favoured with tickets for the private 
view, and on Monday the doors were free to the great shilling-paying 
public. As the earliest exhibition of paintings in the year, the collec- 
tion of modern works annually brought together about this time in 
Pall-Mall excites very considerable interest. It is the first bloom 
of the artistic spring ; and if those who exhibit there do reserve their 
best energies for Suffolk-street and Trafalgar-square, there is always 
a sufficient selection of very fair pictures, and ample opportunities for 
admiration and eulogy. 

In reviewing an exhibition, it is generally the custom to begin by 

pronouncing it better or worse than its predecessors; but, apart from 
an inability to understand the use of this, we profess ourselves quite 
unable to draw such a comparison. It is sufficient for us that in the 
exhibition this year there are 632 paintings, and 17 pieces of sculpture ; 
and that of these there are some half a dozen really admirable 
pictures, besides about two score more which deserve commendation 
for some quality or other. Let us briefly attempt to signalise and 
do justice to some of these. 
_ Of all the pictures in these three rooms, that to which we are 
inclined to give the palm of pre-eminent merit is No. 135. It is called 
“Fondly Gazing,” and is by Mr. George Smith. It is a young 
mother by the cradle of her baby—an old subject, but never too old 
when treated as it ishere. The picture has one grave fault, the heavy 
blackness of the background, which was doubtless intended to throw 
the group into relief; but, with that exception, it is admirable. The 
figure of the mother a graceful, refined blonde—the tender, rosy 
freshness of the babe, so delicate and so real—are perfectly delicious. 
In the careful painting of the quilted coverlet to the cot, Mr. Smith 
has yielded to a little pardonable vanity in showing that an English 
pencil may rival Jerberg and Maas; but it is not so much for its 
manipulative skill as for its feeling and truth that we select his picture 
for special commendation. 

_Next to Mr. Smith’s work, though of quite another genre, we are 
disposed to rank No. 62, * Nottingham,” by Mr. H. Dawson. It is 
a warm, luminous, and very beautiful view of the town which Mr. 
Dawson loves to paint. The City of Stockings and of Lace is not a 
very lovely one to look at, bristling as it does with factory chimneys 
and canopied with smoke ; but Mr. Dawson contrives to throw around 
it a mantle of light, and to bind it with a girdle of waters, so that it is 
as gorgeous as Camelot and as noble as Palmyra. The silver Trent 
winds below, and on it a light shallop with a sail. The breeze that 
swells the canvas and lifts the pall of smoke that overhangs the town, 
ruffles the surface of the water into ripples, which are gilded by the 
reflection of the setting sun. There are grassy banks and a road, full 
of beautiful and fantastic effects of light as it struggles through the 
brambles. Afar off is the setting sun, falling behind a bank of clouds; 
and to the right the hive of human industry, smoking, toiling, seeth- 
ing amid the eternal beauties of nature. 

Very nearly equal in excellence to this is No. 376, “ Westminster 
Palace from the Thames,” a capital representation of the great 
river by Mr. J. Danby. The atmospheric effects in this picture— 
the sun struggling through'a thin fog—are excellent. It may be 
hypercriticism, but we almost wish the Thames water had not been 
painted so very clean. Every cne knows better than that. 

Among the gems of the collection we are also disposed to rank a 
very small “bit” by J. Hayllar, No. 599, ‘The Witness-Box.” 
Very carefully painted, and with admirable expression. No mis- 
taking that shrewd, cunning face, and the leer with which the oft- 
chased but unconvicted poacher puts his hand to his ear, and gaing 
time to answer under pretence that he is a “ leetle ’ard of ’earing.” 

We return to the first room, and open our catalogue for a regular 
progression. No, 2, “The Needle Rocks, near Howth, Dublin,” by 
Mr. E. Hayes, is a very creditable representaticn of a wild piece of 
coast scenery, painted by an Irish artist, whose name is getting to be 
known in England, At No. 32 we come upon a quaint piece of 
drollery, by George Cruikshank—not good painting, of course, but 
clever and funny, as all that this prince of humorists does ever is. 
It is “* Sir Walter Raleigh smoking his first pipe in England, and his 
servant, supposing his master to be on fire, throwing a pitcher of 
water over him.” There he sits, the discoverer of the potato and 
“* the herb Nicotiana,” his legs crossed, his head thrown back, his pipe 
alit, and he in the full enjoyment of its narcotic effect ; the servant is 
rushing in, can in hand, and in another moment, souse! Sir Walter 
will be in a worse plight than when he cast his cloak in the mire for 
the sake of his Royal Mistress, Near to this is a striking picture by 
John Gilbert, No. 33, ‘The King’s Artillery at Marston Moor,” very 
black and smudgy, but bold and vigorous in drawing, and with great 
vigour and conception. 

No. 46, ‘The House where Titian was born,” is unlike anything 
we have ever seen from the easel of its painter, James Holland. It 
may be objected against it that the green of the foliage has too much 





yellow in it, and that the Alpine background is weak; but to our 
thinking the fountain and group of girls around it is exquisite. There 
are two other pictures by this artist in the exhibition, of which we 
decidedly prefer 235, “Coast of Genoa”—a masterly, well-painted 
piece of shore life, albeit the fidelity with which the calcareous nature 
of the Genoese coast is rendered may appear unnatural to those accus- 
tomed to a shore of “ yellow sands.” 

When will Mr. Ansdell get over the effects of his journey to Spain 
in the company of Mr. Philip? He has become Philipised as pre- 
viously he was Landseerised, and, if truth must be spoken, is ‘‘ neither 
fish nor flesh nor good red herring.” His animals are not so good 
as they used to be ; and his males and females, his senors and senoras, 
his majos and his majas—he never can hope to rival Mr. Philip. Look 
at this lady as she stoops over the flowers! Where is the blood, the 
race, the chique, of the worst of Philip's superb Spaniardesses? Then 
as to the drawing—is the man standing on a level with the mule, or 
not? And then that streak of blue, which—as a similar performance in 
red began in the beadle’s waistcoat and ended by being port wine in 
a decanter—begins in the sky, passes through the scarf of the peasant 
into the curtain of the window, and thence by the hair of the senora 
down to the very end of the mule’s nose ! 

Near to this is 74, a very bright little picture of the “ Chateau 
d’Amboise,” by W. N. Hardwick ; and 77, ‘“ Rough Beagles,” by 
Thomas Earl, whose pictures (there are three of them) this year prove 
that, if he only had the courage to adopt an original style instead of 
accepting the old mannerisms, he would take very high rank as an 
animal-painter. Mr. Haghe scarcely equals himself in his “ St. 
Jacques, Antwerp ” (87) ; but he takes ample revenge in the luminous 
beauty of his ‘Interior of the Church of St. Gomar, at Lierre, 
Belgium,” the finest interior in the exhibition. 

We are glad to see Mr. J. D. Wingfield devoting his facile and clever 
brush to such pleasant little things as (89) “‘Near Snowdon—Dun 
Saesnag.” This artist has no less than seven pictures in the Exhi- 
bition, most of them favourable specimens of his qualities. What 
does he mean by calling 305 “‘ The Puzzled Painter”? The painter 
is himself, no doubt ; but what is he puzzled at? Whether the picture 
in his hand be his own or a Titian, we fancy that he will not be the 
only one that is ‘‘ puzzled” by this title. 

The general objection to Mr. Clarke’s picture (119), “The Dawn- 
ing of Genius,” will be that it is too thinly painted. Yet it is very 
charming, beautifully drawn and grouped, ‘and thought out with 
care. 

“ Pilfering Pug” (133), by Mr. G. Lance, is just what the title and 
the artist would lead us to expect. Pug is quite at home among the 
fruit, and the fruit is capitally painted. It is not always, however, 
that Mr. Lance’s titles lead us to a clear understanding of his meaning. 
Who, for instance, would suppose that ‘‘ Before the Masquerade, 
Venice” (193), was intended to signify a merry but somewhat intoxi- 
cated person, surrounded by a superabundance of ripe fruit and 
handling a bottle, of which he appears to have made too good a use ? 

“ A Welsh Cabin ” (142) is the only work which D. W. Deane has 
sent this year; and, although it is less gloomy in effect than the works 
he has favoured the public with of late, we cannot say much in its 
favour when we remember how much this artist really can do. To be 
frank with Mr. Deane, we are afraid that idleness is his bane. He has 
the making of a Teniers in him, and might be one of the very fore- 
most painters of the oa ; 

Still harping on the Shakespearian string, Mr. Gilbert gives us (159) 
a scene from the “Taming of the Shrew.” There is vigour in 
the piece, but the bearing of Petruchio is certainly ungraceful. The 
comic terror on the faces of “ Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip,” is well 
rendered, 

Where did Mr. H. Weigall borrow his type for his not unpleasing 
picture (187), ‘ Eccole, Signori”? The fair violet-seller is pen 
not Italian in character, but piquante and saucy enough for an Iris 
colleen. 

As we have gone through the North Room as well as exhausted our 
space, we shall make our observations upon the two remaining salons 
the subject of another article. 


HE ADMINISTRATION OF THE FUNDS of the National 
Gallery, and the sins of omission and commission of Sir 
Charles Eastlake as Director of that institution, are topics 
which will call forth some rather strong animadversions in 
the House of Commons upon the next discussion of the estimates. 
The remarks made by us upon the apathy shown by Sir Charles 
Eastlake on the occasion of the Northwick sale, when he allowed so 
many noble pictures—Garofalos, Giorgiones, Murillos, Cuyps, Wilsons, 
Maclises, and others, too numerous to be now mentioned—to pass 
into private hands, without any exertion on his part to secure them 
for the nation, have not, we understand, been without effect in 
influential quarters. Being the only journal that spoke out upon 
the occasion of the Northwick sale, we take some little credit to our- 
selves for protesting, as we did, against Sir Charles Eastlake’s in- 
difference with regard to it. But, after all, we were only the mouth- 
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piece of the deeply-felt dissatisfaction of the artistic world on the 
subject. Some of those pictures which the Director of the National 
Gallery never bid for, as the Garofalo, the Giorgione, and the Richard 
Wilson (‘ Cicero’s Villa”), will, in all probability, be exhibited soon 
at the British Institution, when the public will have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of their merits, and some of them will perhaps 
not inaptly apply to Sir Charles Eastlake the words of our poet- 
senator : 
A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet; 
It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet ! 

It was in the dim distance of Madrid that our “ Director,” in 
company with Mr. Otto Miindler, proposed to lay out some of that 
money (which he might have spent with so much advantage at 
Cheltenham) upon the purchase of one or two pictures from the 
collection of Senor Madoz: but in this he was, alas! disappointed ; 
for, after all his labour and pains in journeying and negotiating, he 
was obliged to return re infecid, the Senor declining to treat for any- 
thing short of his entire collection. For this, perhaps, some will be 
disposed to commiserate poor Sir Charles Eastlake, much in the same 
way that Sir Robert Peel did the Chancellor of the Exchequer sitting 
opposite to him, as ‘*a good man striving with adversity,” whom an 
ancient writer represented as ‘a spectacle for the gods.” But in our 
‘“‘ Director’s” next proceeding there is no place for commiseration. 
Baffled at Madrid, the hours of the year passing quickly away, and 
the unspent money of the nation still chinking in his pocket—that 
money, we repeat, which might have been so profitably laid out at 
Cheltenham—what does he do? Why, hearing of a sale of pictures 
at Hanover, he forthwith repairs to that cradle of our Royal house, 
still in company with Mr. Otto Miindler, his ‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend,” and there buys, at an expense of eleven or twelve 
hundred pounds apiece (perhaps more—we forget the precise 
sums), two pictures, said to be Ruysdaels, and representing 
cascades, executed in the best style of that master. Upon 
his return to London these pictures are hung up and exhibited 
in the National Gallery. They fail, however, to attract much public 
attention. Visitors do not fall into raptures as they gaze upon them. 
And why? Ruysdael was a great master. His solemn woods and 
groves, his sparkling cascades and rushing waterfalls, his tumultuous 
seas, and the long-rolling wave of the ocean bursting in white foam 
upon the beach, have long been the admiration of all who regard 
truthfulness to nature as being the principal characteristic of the 
artist. Why then, we ask, have not the two newly-acquired pictures 
in the National Gallery called forth some of this admiration? Simply 
because only one of them is by Ruysdael at all, and that not in his 
best manner, but in what is called his “ Everdingen style ;” and because 
the other is nothing better than a copy from Ruysdael, perhaps by 
Van Kessel, not a bad artist in some respects, but compared with 
whom Jacob Ruysdael is as ‘‘ Hyperion to a Satyr.” So much for 
the two so-called Ruysdaels recently added to the National Gallery ! 
Who would envy Sir Charles Eastlake his position when their 
de-merits come to be spoken about in the next discussion on the 
estimates? 


HE MONUMENT TO DR, ISAAC WATTS, which it was 

resolved some time ago to erect in Southampton, and the design 
and execution cf which were entrusted to Mr. R. C. Lucas, is, we 
are happy to say, progressing favourably towards its completion. 
The site allotted to the work is a most happy one, on a gentle 
natural mound, and in those fields now to be called ** Watts Park,” 
which it is said the poet had in his eye when composing the beautiful 
hymn, ‘ Bright fields beyond the swelling floods.” The statue, with 
its pedestal, will be nearly twenty feet high, and is to be executed in 
Sicilian marble. It was originally intended to execute it in Magnesian 
limestone ; but, in consequence of a strong representation front the 
sculptor, the committee have been induced to decide in favour of the 
marble, generously doubling their subscriptions, so that there are 
sufficient funds now in hand for the statue, while the necessary 
amount for the pedestal with its basso-relievos will, it is expected, 
be forthcoming from an oratorio intended to be performed upon the 
completion of the work. From a photograph that we have seen of 
this monument, we are enabled to speak most favourably of its design. 
One of the basso-relievos exhibits to us the future divine, poet, and 
philosopher in the spring-time of his life. Another represents him 
in his more mature years, surrounded by a group of lovely children, 
who are “ lisping to him their first lessons.” In a third we see the 
philosopher, who, as Dr. Johnson says, “ taught the art of reasoning 
and the science of the stars.” The statue itself conveys an expressive 
likeness of Dr. Watts in the attitude of a preacher of the Gospel ; 
while an archaic honeysuckle worked round the pedestal marks the 
simplicity and purity of his character. 








O* MONDAY EVENING the annual soirée of the Photographic Society 
was held in Suffolk-street Gallery, where a dense throng of visitors 
attended. The guests were received by the Lord Chief Baron Sir F. 
Pollock, the president of the society. A large number of specimens, 
stereoscopic pictures, &c. were exhibited. 

The bold and comprehensive scheme proposed by Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, 
for the foundation in Manchester of a permanent and free art gallery 
and museum on a grand scale, is much talked about. The words “art 
gallery,” although perhaps the best that could have been selected, convey 
but a faint idea of the magnificent undertaking suggested. In the long 








letter which he addressed to the local papers, Mr. Fairbairn proposes to 
erect, in a convenient and central situation, a palace, to be devoted to 
the arts, at a cost of not less than 100,000/.! Under one roof he would 
collect, not only what the city already possesses in its various museuins 
and art institutions, but would construct “rooms or saloons, with a floor 
area of 3000 square yards, which would give ample space for the proper 
arrangement of the largest collections of pictures and drawings of the 
ancient and modern schools, and would permit also, if desired, a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the works of the several masters. In addition 
there should be corridors for works in sculpture, both original marbles 
and copies of the famous statues and groups which adorn the various 
capitals and cities of Europe. It might further be found exceedingly 
advantageous and interesting to devote one extensive hall to the por- 
traiture of Lancashire worthies and local benefactors—a hall of fame, 
where aspiring youth might muse upon the features of the mighty dead, 
where one could claim a kind of acquaintance with the men whose 
genius and inventions had not only created industries, but built up 
empires, and with the illustrious men and women who, as authors or 
artists, philosophers or philanthropists, had shed a lustre upon the places 
of their birth. These rooms would occupy the upper floor of the pro- 
posed building. Below there might be formed lofty and well-lighted 
rooms for the exhibition of works of ornamental art; and others where 
models of inventions might beclassified, and pericdical exhibitions be 
held of the most approved and excellent specimens of the production, of 
the district.” The subscription fund which is to accomplish all this 
is spoken of in Mr. Fairbairn’s letter with the confidence of a man who 
never counts on failure. The 100,0002 is to be a free-will offering to 
the northern metropolis. The ways and means by which it is to be 
raised appear to command general approval, and it is evident that the 
whole scheme has been not only well considered, but is backed by the 
hearty concurrence of the leading men inthe city. It is a proverb that 
in Manchester things are seldom done by halves, so that we may con- 
fidently anticipate that a northern National Gallery will before long be 
another “ great fact.” 

We are sorry to find, from the report of the sub-committee appointed to 
make arrangements for the Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
that the rumour to which the Art Journal alluded is confirmed, and that 
the Government authorities have really set their faces against the erec- 
tion of Mr. Durham’s design. As we have already entered a protest 
against the very unfair treatment which Mr. Durham has experienced in 
this matter, we are the less disposed to observe any reticence with refe- 
rence to the matter now. To be plain, we never remember such a flagrant 
example as this of the successful manner in which a certain kind of 
influential authority may be brought to bear upon public pro- 
jects to the detriment of good taste and justice. Our readers will 
scarcely have forgotten how, when the committee, by an immense ma- 
jority, selected the design of Mr. Durham, an attempt was made to bias 
their judgment by the production of a letter from the Prince Consort, 
recommending to the acceptance of the committee another design than 
that which they had almost unanimously selected. This proving of no 
avail—for the committee very rightly determined not to suffer any coercion 
in the matter—a proposal was made that Mr. Durham’s design should be 
modified so as to include some of the features of the design which was 
favoured by the Prince—in other words, that there should be a kind of 
compromise; and as it had by that time become apparent that without 
some degree of compliance the obstacles to be apprehended from official 
quarters would be insuperable, attempts were made to bring about the 
required amalgamation. The result of this, and indeed the whole pro- 
gress of the intrigue (for we can call it by no other name), is so well 
narrated in the following report of the sub-committee, that we cannot do 
better than refer the reader to that document, which was presented at a 
meeting lately held at the Mansion House, Alderman Challis in the 
chair. It is as follows: 

In 1855, when the sum of 5212/. had been subscribed and paid in for the 
erection of a ‘Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851,” circumstances 
occurred which led to the postponement of the proposition. The money was 
invested, and the matter remained in abeyance for a year. In June 1856 the 
tev. Dr. Booth and George Godwin, Esq., at the request of the executive com- 
mittee, consented to act as honorary secretaries, and a sub-committee was 
appointed to endeavour to carry out the original design of the subscribers—the 
erection of a commemorative monument of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Various obstacles were removed, and the then Chief Commissioner of her 
Majesty’s Works, now Lord Llanover, undertook, so soon as a design should be 
submitted to him, to decide if a site in the park could be given for it. Adver- 
tisements and a circular were accordingly issued, inviting artists of all nations 
to submit designs under certain stipulations, and these were translated and pub- 
lished in several foreign journals. In reply, twenty-two models and twenty- 
seven drawings were sent in. With the permission of the committee of Privy 
Council, these were exhibited to the public, during five weeks, at the museum of 
the Department of Art at South Kensington; the commitee of the Architectural 
Museum allowing the use of their gallery for the purpose. Ear! de Grey and Ripon 
(then Lord Goderich), Lord Monteagle, Mr.Tite, M.P., Mr. Westmacoit, R.A., and 
Mr. Maclise, R.A., agreed, on invitation by the committee, to assist them in 
coming to a decision on the merits of the various designs. Several meetings 
were held, and ultimately design 22, afterwards found to be by Mr. Joseph 
Durham, was selected as the best. This was submitted to the then Chief 
Commissioner of Works, Lord John Manners, who after some time gave the 
committee to understand that, if pressed for an official reply, he should not be 
disposed to recommend to her Majesty the appropriation of a site in Hyde-park 
for its erection, but would willingly decide on any fresh design that might be 
submitted to him. Under these circumstances the committee looked about 
for some other course, and, an impression prevailing that an obeliscal design 
would be more favourably received, invited one of the competitors who had 
submitted an obelisk, Mr. John Bell, to co-operate with Mr. Dur- 
ham, in order that a design including that feature might be laid 
before the Chief Commissioner. Such a design was accordingly prepared 
and submitted to the Chief Commissioner, no longer Lord John Manners, 
but the Honourable Mr. Fitzroy, since deceased; and after various inter- 
views, letters, and long consideration, the committee were informed, on the part 
of the Chief Commissioner, that, inasmuch as all permanent structures within 
the limits of the park were in his opinion undesirable, he could not grant the 
permission they sought! While these negotiations were going on, the deter- 
mination to form elegantly-adorned gardens for the Horticultural Society, oa 
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part of the land belonging to the Royal Commissioners for the Great Exhibition, 
in South Kensington, was arrived at, and the sub-committee have reason to 
believe that on application being made to the proper authorities a prominent and 
fitting site for the original design, moditied to suit the altered circumstances, 
would be granted, with the full concurrence of the Royal Commissioners. 
Under these circumstances, the sub-committee have thought it right to lay this 
statement before the general committee, and to obtain their concurrence in 
making application for a site on the land of the Royal Commissioners. The 
amount now in the hands of the committee is 60451. 6s. They entertain a con- 
fident hope that if this step be taken, and no fresh difficulties intervene, a 
memorial will yet be raised creditable to the arts of the country, and satisfactory 
to those i!lustrious and eminent persons who carried out to its successful issue 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. GrEorGE Gopwry, Hon. See. 

January, 1860, 

From this it will be seen that, because the committee persevered in the 
choice to which their own taste directed them—aided, moreover, as they 
were hy the counsel of some of the first artists and connoisseurs of the day— 
and because they refused to submit to the dictation which was attempted to 
be laid upon them, an official rule is to be pleaded to exclude from Hyde- 
park a work which would be a reak ornament, and would entitle us to say 
that we have at least one fine work in the national parks. There can be 
no doubt that if Mr. Bell’s obelisk had been selected, in deference to the 
princely opinion, no difficulty would have been made about its being set 
up in Hyde-park. It appears now that application has been made to the 
Council of the Horticultural Society, who have appointed a committce of 
three to confer with the promoters of the Memorial. The Royal Commis- 
sioners have also stated their willingness to concur in the proposed 
arrangement. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

¥7ERSATILE AS THE MUSICAL TALENTS of a gifted com- 
\ poser may be, it is quite possible that they may be exercised 
in a direction towards which they have little or no natural bias, and 
in such cases it is fair to predicate that the chances of success are 
always against the attempt. Mr. Leslie has a well-won reputation 
in the literature of sacred music. Orchestral works likewise testify 
to his learning and skill in the art of instrumentation, while as a 
writer of part-songs he claims a proud pre-eminence. From his 
mountain elevation in these different departments his eye has at 
length gazed on the bewitching walks of the lyric drama, and he has 
ventured to propitiate its goddess by an operetta entitled ‘* Romance,” 
brought out at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on the 2nd 
inst. Whether, on a more mature consideration, a fitter medium 
might not have been found for his muse than the amours and other 
daring deeds of such a hero as Dick Turpin, is a cuestion into which 
we are not now disposed to enter. Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson 
has supplied the libretto, which, in a literary point of view, 
is quite equal to the majority of such productions. The plot is 
simple to transparency. A certain Lady <Araminta Arabesque 
Louisa Pyne) hears of the notorious Dick Turpin, 
is half in love with him; a stranger (Mr. Harrison), anxious to 
tain her hand, impersonates the notorious highwayman, and sueceeds 
in his object. Mr. Puddlemist, Mayor ef York (Mr. Honey), and 
Airs. Puddlemist (Miss Thirlwall), are brought upon the scene. The 
inging and acting of the lynx-eyed and discerning podesta of York, 
he approaches in imagination the capture of the ‘hero in villany,” 
and at the same time the order of a “knight with belted knee,” is, 
ugh somewhat extravagant, irresistibly ‘amusing The little 
snatches of melody sung and spoken by the amiable Mrs. Puddlemist 
add very materially to the bustling incidents with which they are 
connected, A ballad is given to Miss Pyne, ‘ Poor silly heart -” one 
to Mr. Harrison, “ Look forth;” and a buffo air for Mr. Honey, 
** [mportant is my mission”—all of which have claim to consideration 
from the manner of treatment. There are also short concerted pieces 
for the principals, and an admirably constructed part-song, ** Welcome, 
spring,” sung as achorus. The overture is written with great judgment; 
and as the themes start forth they appear to shed additional lustre upon 
the surrounding harmonies. Throughout this first attempt at operatic 
writing, Mr. Leslie seems to exhibit a desire to steer clear of the 
showy style of writing, and in doing so he has frequently descended 
to commonplace. In more instances than one may be discovered 
exact sequences of notes worked in either by accidental coincidence or 
us memory. ‘The music is likewise too sombre in its 
character, and too narrow for the scope of such an artist as the heroine 
is for the display of florid vocalisation. If Mr. Leslie has not hit the 
mark exactly in this attempt, we are far from thinking that he has not 
been sufficiently successful to justify him in trying what he can 

yet do. ne 
Handel and Mendelssohn shared the honours of an evening at 
Exeter Hallon Friday. The “ Dettingen Te Deum” was selected 
by the Sacred Harmonie Society from the ponderous accumulations of 
the former, and the ‘ Lobgesang” from the less ample ‘choice 
of sacred things produced by the latter. It is hardly necessary to 
state that these gems had influence enough upon the public mind to 
render space during the time of performance extremely valuable. 
Hundreds of persons left the building unable to obtain admission any- 
how. The disappointment caused thereby has suggested the policy of 
a repetition night on the 17th inst. The “ Lobegesang” is now 
become familiar to the admirers of Mendelssohn, aud its design—for a 
long time but dimly comprehended—clearly seen. Doubtlessly, the 
idea of a work, in which vocal and instrumental music should be of 
equal importance in developing a great poetical conception, took its 
rise from Beethoven's “ Choral Fantasia,” or the Choral Symphony in 


























D minor, perhaps in some measure from both. Mendelssohn has 
characterised the ‘ Lobegesang,” or Hymn of Praise, a sinfonia 
eantata. In general outline these works are nearly identical ; but 
Beethoven has expended his resources principally on the instrumental 
portion, while Mendelssohn has reserved himself to give a more 
adequate expression to the concluding burst of praise. The hymn is 
preceded by three elaborate instrumental movements—the first an 
allegro un poco agitato, founded on a Lutheran chorale ; and this is fol- 
lowed by anallegro un poco agitato, representing, like the corresponding 
movement in the Choral Symphony, the conflict between man’s hopes 
and fears, painful despondency, and heaven-inspired faith. An 
adagio succeeds, indicative of peaceful repose, to which the furegoing 
movements have been merely preparative. In listening to details, 
few will fail to discover that each successive movement tends to 
heighten the feeling which it was Mendelssohn's object to excite, viz., 
a devout sense of the greatness and goodness of the Deity. There is 
very little assigned to soloists; but the six choruses are extremely 
rich in contrivance, and harmoniously coloured. With such a band as 
that under Mr. Costa’s control, it would be a matter of some surprise 
if the ‘“ Lobgesang” does not gain upon every rehearing. The 
soloists engaged for the evening were Mme. Clara Novello, Miss 
Martin, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Sig. Belletti. 

St. James’s Hali presented a very gay and animated appearance on 
the Gth inst., the eleventh concert of the Monday Popular series. The 
programme, though less fresh than that of the week preceding, com- 
prised several pieces in themselves admirable, and rendered popular 
by the manner in which they have from time to time been interpreted. 
A quintet in A major, for stringed instruments and clarionet (noticed 
in Vol. XX., No. $97, of the Critic), was repeated. On the occasion 
in question Herr Molique appeared as the substitute for Herr Becker, 
who sustained the leading violin part! previously. Miss Arabella 
Goddard, as the pianist of the evening, chose the well-known sonata 
by Dussek, “ Plus Ultra,” for the pianoforte solus; also a sonata in 
E flat major, in which Mr. Lazarus had a share: the voluptuous tones 
breathed through the clarionet, and the artistic touches applied to 
the pianoforte, exhibited on the part of both executants aright appre- 
ciation of Weber in the subject they undertook to interpret. Of 
Beethoven's quartet in D major (op. 18), placed as the top stone in 
the instrumental structure, it is only necessary, in speaking of the 
effects produced, to revert to the artists who were engaged to play 
it. Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Susannah Cole were the vocalists. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union are bringing their projected 
series of performances at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, toa 
close. From the richness of their stores, which every fresh week opens 
up, the public are begining really to appreciate the value of the enter- 
tainments, as well from the amount of sterling musical knowledge that 
may be gleaned, as the gratification that cultivated tastes must ex- 
perience from the highly-finished mode in which many of England’s 
carly composers and later favourites have their ideas expounded, 

Christmas and its mimes now passed, the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company have resumed the Saturday Concerts. ‘The altera- 
tions in the room set apart chiefly for musical purposes not being 
thoroughly complete, we forbear remark with reference to appearance, 
fitments, and the amount of acoustical improvements gained. In 
glancing at the programme of the 4th inst., we discovered among the 
instrumental pieces Beethoven’s Symphony in A (No. 7); a 
new overture entitled ‘ Faust,” by Hugh Pierson; and a march 
by Leopold de Meyer, arranged for the orchestra by Hector Berlioz. 
The Symphony in A, one of Beethoven’s colossal works, occupies 
nearly three-quarters of an hour in performance; and although to 
those but slenderly acquainted with the writings of this Teutonic 
Jupiter No. 7 appears to be confused and full of harsh combinations, 
it is nevertheless full of beauties, which every fresh hearing will reveal. 
At the present moment it is indebted chiefly for its reputation to the 
allegretto movement in A minor, which is one of the brightest gems 
in the author’s diadem—a wonderful inspiration, one that rarely fails 
to excite great enthusiasm, even in mixed assemblies. Mr. Pierson, in 
his new overture, has taken a stand between the commonplace and 
the beautiful. Nodoubt it is very cleverly written; but, as we were 
quite unable to pursue his ideas with a progress corresponding to 
their flight, we merely record an impression that the com- 
poser has taken no inconsiderable pains in chalking out a 
path which few musicians will be ambitious to tread in. Mlle. 
Marie Wieck played Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor and a 
solo, “* Perles d’Ecume.” In the former the fair arust exhibited but 
few of those powers of executancy and niceties of expression to which 
we have been accustomed, both from pianoforte players of foreign mark 
and distinction, as well from others of home growth. Although 
the young lady attacked Kuilak in his ‘ Perles,” and was not 
timorous, we were unable to discover talent likely to emerge into 
prominence in these days of excessive accomplishment. The vocal 
portion of the music was assigned to Miss Armstrong and Sig. Belletti. 
In a song from “* La Gazza Ladra,” “ I! mia piano” (act i., scene 3), 
the Italian vocalist created suflicient enthusiasm to justify a return to 
the platform. Miss Armstrong’s selection was not a good one; the 
audience, evidently disposed to give every one a cordial greeting, 
permitted the efforts of the lady to pass off with very faint praise. 

Mr. J. Distin’s “ retiring benefit concert,” on Wednesday evening, the 
Ist inst., was not, we regret to sav, patronised in proportion to its 
character and merits. Exeter Hall exhibited as much vacant space as 
places occupied—a state of things for which it is somewhat diflicult 
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to account. Mr. Distin, who henceforth retires into private life, ought 
certainly to have experienced a more courteous exit from his public 
one, seeing that he has done the State some service. Originally a 
first trumpet in the memorable wind band of George 1V., he was 
compelled on its dissolution to seek any fortune that the 
London orchestras would afford. For some time he was 
obliged to play the alto trombone; but fortunately, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of his career, he never relaxed his exertions to 
maintain the great superiority he had acquired as a_ trumpet- 
player. His performance was invariably characterised by great 
animation of style and the most charming impulses. Acquire- 
ments of this kind, combined with the talent and diligence employed 
in bringing trumpet playing into a state of high perfection, seem to 
say that he deserved a much warmer patronage than he received on 
his last appeal. The programme assumed such magnanimous propor- 
tions, and was so richly diversified by instrumentalists as well as by 
many of the leading artistes in the vocal department, that it defies 
minute narration. As far as the performance of the musie generally 
concerns, we found much to admire, and regretted that every niche of 
the great hall was not occupied wiih a listener capable of appreciating 
and enjoying it too. 

The Musical Society of London held a general meeting of the 
Fellows and Associates on the 1st inst. at the Marylebone Institution. 
Mr. Edward James, Q.C., was called to the chair, Mr. Charles 
Salaman, the hon. sec., stated in his report that on the 2nd February 
1859 the number of registered names was 720, and at the present 
time it was 1450, Applications had been made for the admission of 
about 59 members more, whom they could not accommodate. The 
receipts during the past year amounted to 11952. 19s. 6d.; this, with 
a previous balance, gave them 1873, 5s. 10d. On the other hand, the 
expenses of four concerts amounted to 896l. 9s. 7d.; one conversazione, 
1141. 13s. 11d.; other expenses, 3110. 15s. 5d.; leaving a balance in 
hand of 50/. Gs. 11d. Since January Ist, 1860, subscriptions exceeding 
13007. had been received, and considerable amounts were yet to come 
in. The report and balance-sheet were received, adopted, and 
ordered to be printed. Mr. Joseph Duggan was elected a profes- 
sional member in the room of Mr. B. Molique, who retired. Mr. 
Edward James, Q.C., and Mr. John Simon, also of the Northern 
Circuit, were elected, the latter vice Sir John Harrington, Bart. 
Messrs, Sainton and Verrinder were elected professional Fellows, and 
Messrs, Baker and Stockdale non-professionals. The usual votes of 
thanks to the officers of the society and the chairman of the evening 
brought the proceedings to a close. 





N WEDNESDAY EVENING a comedy was produced at the Princess's 
Theatre, under the title “Caughtina Trap.” Itis by Mr. C. Holl, and 
the bills claim for it the merit of originality. The scene is in Spain. A 
widow, who has secluded herself from the world to bewail the death of 
her husband, is besieged by a gallant, who contrives by an artifice to 
make himself acquainted with her. When he has won his way to her 
heart, he abandons her to marry another. She pursues him to Madrid, 
and by a very complicated intrigue mars his schemes so skilfully as to 
secure him for herself. ‘The part of the heroine ‘alls to Miss Charlotte 
Leclercq, and that of the hero to Mr. George Melville. ‘These and the 
other parts are well sustained, and the piece is set upon the stage with a 
degree of taste creditable to the theatre. 

Mendelssohn's “ Elijah ” was to be performed by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at Exeter Hall, last night (Friday), when 1600 amateur vocalists 
were to take part in the performance of that great work. 

Miss Mary Glover writes tothe Era; “Iam not dead yet; although, 
owing to tle causes you have described, I may very possibly appear to 
many to be artiscically defunct. Your statements that I have been long— 
too long, alas! for me—without any regular London engagement, and that 
I applied for one only last year to play the line of business in which my 
late mother shone so brightly, are quite true; and after the handsome 
manner in which you have spoken of my abilities, and acknowledged my 
claim to consileration as the daughter of that ‘incomparable actress, 
Mrs. Glover,’ who for fifty years was loved and supported by the British 
public, I have little doubt that you will agree with me in thinking that I 
may consider myself rather cruelly treated by the theatrical powers that 
be. Pray pardon this intrusion. The somewhat startling news that my 
voice was hushed for ever in the course of last week has made me more 
talkative than usual.” 

The decision of the Lord Chancellor and Lords Justices has confirmed 
the decree of Vice-Chancellor Wood, which declared the bequest of the 
late Mr. John Shakespear to be void. The declared object of this bequest, 
it will be remembered, was the formation of a Shakespeare Museum in the 
house where Shakespeare is said to have been born, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. By the unanimous decision of the above-named equity judges 
this bequest was pronounced to be void under the rule of law against 
tying up property in perpetuity, from which only charitable bequests are 
exempted. In delivering his judgment, Lord Justice Knight Bruce said, 
with his accustomed quaint circumlocution, that, “it was almost, if not 
altogether, to be regretted that he found himself arrived at this con- 
clusion.” 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Halle repeated, in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, the performance of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” which 
has already excited such interest in the musical world. As before, the 
principal ré/e was sustained by Mme. Catherine Hayes, who was assisted 
by Mile. Merei, Miss FE. Thorley, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Thomas, and Mr. HH. Hiles. The Manchester Examiner and Times says: 
“The part which Mme. Hayes took was executed in such a manner as to 
draw forth in every piece the loudest applause from a delighted auditory. 
The relation of her dream in the first act was exceedingly telling ; the air 
in the close of the second sung with much sweetness; while the recita- 








tives and airs in the beginning of the third and fourth acts produced, by 
their exquisite rendering, a well-earned token of appreciation from the 
audience,” 

The Daily Director cails attention to the following case of social intole- 
rance; “A few days ago a schoolmistress living in St. John’s-wood, 
Regent’s-park, received from the father of one of her scholars an intima- 
tion that his daughter must be removed unless a certain young lady left 
the establishment. The only reason given for this notice was the fact 
that the girl in question was the daughter of an actor. The principal of 
the academy, a very estimable person, and one thoroughly fitted for her 
responsible position, was astonished at the notice, and bent upon resisting 
it. With her pupil there was not a fault to be found. The young lady 
was, indeed, a general favourite; and had, by the excellence of her 
disposition and character, endeared herself to her mistress, who felt 
pained at the thought of parting with her, as well as disgusted at the 
unreasonableness and cruelty of the communication she had received. 
Having expressed a disinclination to comply with the suggestion that 
had been made to her, she reeeived a visit from its author, a barrister, 
who explained to her the ‘impossibility’ of his allowing his daughter to 
remain unless the actor’s daughter was dismissed; and this was not all, 
for the schoolmistress hat no objection to part with the barrister’s 
daughter. She was informed that the majority of her scholars, if not all 
of them, would be taken from her unless the objectionable one left the 
school. Upon inquiring into the matter she found this disclosure, 
astounding as it was, to be too true; and she was compelled, as it were, 
to get rid of the actor’s daughter.” 

A correspondent of the Morning Post supplies some interesting items of 
musical and dramatie gossip: “The /ntr’acte states that in the budget of 
1860 the subventions to the Imperial theatres and the Conservatoire de 
Musique are set down at 1,705,000f. ; indemnities or assistance to artistes, 
dramatic authors, composers, and their widows, 137,000f.; enconragements 
and subscriptions, 200,000f——The Russian censorship has prohibited 
the performance at the French Theatre of St. Petersburg of tlie Pér¢ 
Prodigue, by Alexander Dumas, jun. At the Palais Royal two vaude- 
villes have seen the light, both of them lively, spiritue/, and amusing. 
The first, ‘Jenne de Ceenr,’ gives us Arnal in a retired old notary, who, 
after many years passed in virtuous rigidity of morals, unfortunately 
visits Paris, and soon forgets his age of innocence, becoming a small 
Giovanni, and is involved in consequence in a series of perplexities which 
Arnal renders in the highest degree Indicrous. MM. Martin and Najac 
were named as the writers, with general applause. The second is entitled 
‘J’invite le Colonel.’ These mystic words are the talisman with which 
Mime. Carbonnel keeps her husband in order. Le Colonel, it appears, has 
the character of being handsome, gallant, and adventurous ; and his very 
name throws Curbonnel, who is much given to gallivanting, into a 
paroxysm of jealousy. This reputation of the Colonel is, however, a mis- 
take; he is in reality one of the most staid, disereet, and moral of man- 
kind. Carhonnel, on learning that his horrible nightmare is a nonentity, 
is so overjoyed, that he undertakes to effect an entire reformation of his 
naughty habits, and to prove himself in future everything Mme. Carbonnel 
can possibly desire. The grimaces and acting of Ravel, in the jealous 
husband, convulse every spectator with laughter. MM. Labiche and 
Michel are the authors.” 

Among the American news we find recorded the death of Mr. ITenry 
Farren, comedian, the eldest son of Mr. William Farren. Mr. Henry 
Farren was at the time of his death the manager of the St. Louis Theatre, 
and the New York Herald says of him: “ His death will cause a feeling 
of regret among his numerous professional friends, both in this country 
and in England. He was the eldest son of William Farren, the celebrated 
English comedian, and was himself an actor of fair abilities. He came to 
country some three or four years ago, and made his first appearance 
at the Broadway Theatre in the character of Claw/e Melnotte. He did 
not create any very marked impression, and after performing three or 
four nights went starring it into the country. He finally settled down 
into the dreary and unprofitable career of a provincial manager, in which 
death has prematurely overtaken him.” ee ‘ 

M. de Lamartine has undertaken, says a letter from Paris in the Nord, 
to dramatise his novel of “Genevitve; Histoire d'une Servante,” for the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre. M. Marc Fournier, the manager, will be his 
coadjutor in the work. ; 

The performance of Courrier de Lyon at the Grand Theatre Marseilles 

was a few nights ago interrupted by an unfortunate accident. In one 
of the scenes of the third act, the performer who played the character of 
Dabose had to discharge a pistol point blank on M. Jourdain, who repre- 
sented Lechane, sen. The arm was only charged with powder, but the 
waddinginflicted a wound on that gentleman’s arm, which rendered it 
necessary that he should immediately return to his house. No serious 
results are, however, anticipated. The remainder of the part had to be 
read. 
A curions incident occurred a few nights back in Paris in the course of 
the performance of the piece called “ L’Histoire d’un Drapeau,” at the 
Cirque Impérial. One of the scenes represents a number of soldiers of 
the Republican army in Egypt, exhausted with fatigue and overcome 
with heat, grumbling with their lot, when General Bonaparte arrives and 
pacifies them. They, however, point out to him one of their comrades, a 
young volunteer, who appears on the brink of death; and the general 
orders that he shall be conveyed into his own tent and receive every 
attention. The soldiers applaud, and the public follow the example. On 
the evening in question an old man in the gallery, on seeing the young 
volunteer removed to the tent, jumped up and cried out with great emo- 
tion, “It was I! it was I!” He then related to the people near him that 
the incident in the drama had really occurred, and that it was he who had 
figured in it. On the conclusion of the performance a sort of ovation was 
paid to the old man. } 

Germany has just lost two of her most celebrated actresses, in the per- 
sons of Mme. Elise Denecke, who died at Koschwitz on the 24th inst. after 
two years of suffering ; and the still more renowned Mme. W ilhelmina 
von Bock, better known as Mme. Schroeder-Devrient, who expired at 
Coburg on the 26th inst., after a long illness, in her 55th year. 
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A Neapolitan correspondent says: “The benefit of Boschetti, the 
favourite danseuse of San Carlo, came off on Saturday night, and bills 
prohibiting the throwing of bouquets were posted in the corridors of the 
theatre. The reason is supposed to have been to prevent the distribution 
of tricoloured favours.” 

A Coburg correspondent says: “The funeral of Mme. Schroeder- 
Devrient on Friday was marked by a great display of public sympathy 
and grief at the loss of this distinguished artist. Immense quantities of 
flowers, wreaths, palm branches, and laurel leaves, were sent from 
Dresden, Leipsic, Gotha, and other places; and the body itself was actually 
embedded in flowers. On the way to the grave the Choral Society of 
Coburg sang Luther’s beautiful hymn, ‘ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott’ 
(‘Our God a tower of strength is He’), and at the churchyard, ‘ Es ist 
bestimmt in Gottes Rath’ (‘In the council of God it is ordained’); both 
of which compositions were performed by the wish of the deceased. Two 
funeral orations were delivered over the grave, one by a minister, and the 
other by M. Kawaczinsky, director of the Court Theatre, who spoke in 
the name of the German comedians. 


CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Mow. ...... Monday Popular Concert. St. James's Hall. 8. 
WEDb....... Vocal Association, St. James’s Hall. 8. 
Mr. Hullah’s Concert. St. Martin’s Hall. 8, 
Fri. ......Sacred Harmonic So:iety. Exeter Hall. 8 
Concert of the Milliners’ and Dressmakers’ Provident and Benevolent Institution. 


Hanover-square Rooms. 7}. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—At the meeting held on Wednesday night— 
Colonel Cunliffe Owen, R.E., C.B., in the chair—the paper read was 
“ On the Means of Increasing the Production of Sheep’s Wool and of Angora 
Goats’ Wool,” by Mr. Leonard Wray. The author began by drawing at- 
tention to the remarkable progress which this country had made in manu- 
factures, more especially in those bearing directly or indirectly upon the 
subject of this paper. The demand for the raw material was thus con- 
stantly increasing ; and, notwithstanding the efforts made on all hands to 
meet it, the supply was in most cases quite inadequate, and our industrial 
progress had often thus been seriously impeded. With reference to the 
first part of his.subject, the author noticed the principal sources of the 
supply of wool, particularly the British colonies. He pointed out the 
difficulties under which the Australian sheep-breeders suffered, from which 
those of New Zealand were comparatively free. After touching upon the 
Cape, and other wool-producing colonies, he said that few persons were 
in the habit of regarding India as a great wool-producing country, 
and most people would be surprised to learn that, in 1858, the three Pre- 
sidencies of India exported 18,500,000lbs. of wool, of which up- 
wards of 17,000,000!bs. were brought into Great Britain. This 
quantity, however, afforded but a very inadequate idea of the actual 
production of this staple in so vast and so populous an empire as British 
India; and the author, from his own personal knowledge of the country, 
believed that its wool might be very materially improved in quality and 
enormously increased in quantity, for hardly any Europeans had yet fairly 
undertaken the breeding of sheep on an extensive scale in any part of 
India. Having put forward suggestions for improving the breed of sheep 
in India, and thereby for increasing the production of wool, Mr. Wray 
pointed out the reason why so small a quantity was produced in the 
United States. With regard to this country and many of our colonies, 
he was of opinion that the Chinese breed of sheep, of which a small 
number had been sent to England a few years ago, might most advan- 
tageously be again introduced into this country. Their fecundity was 
most remarkable, the ewes frequently producing three and even five 
lambs at a birth. With regard to the Angora goat, the principal point to 
which he wished to draw attention was the advantages to be derived by 
crossing them with goats of the ordinary breed, which at present were of 
little value. The young produced by crossing the male of the Asiatic 
goat and the female of the common goat assumed all the characteristics of 
the former. This had been tried with the most perfect success; and he 
thought, considering the facility with which so valuable a material as 
Angora goats’ hair could thus be produced, the question was well worth 
the attention of our manufacturers. 
GroLocicaL Socrery.—Jan. 18, Sir C. Lyell, Vice President, in the 
chair. The following communications were read :—1. “ Notice of some 
Sections of the Strata near Oxford.” By John Phillips, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Pres. G.S., &c. From the Yorkshire coast to that of Dorset, 
evidence of unconformity between the Oolitic and the Cretaceous strata 
is readily observed, the latter resting on several different members of the 
former along this tract. This is especially seen in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, where it is difficult to trace out correctly the limits of the Lower 
Cretaceous beds. The Oolitic rocks having been deposited whilst the 
relative position of the land and sea was being changed, many of the 
deposits are subject to local limitation; thus the Coralline, Oolitic, and 
the Calc-grit die out rapidly, and the Kimmeridge Clay comes to rest on 
the Oxford Clay. It is on the surface formed by these irregular beds, 
and that surface considerably denuded, owing to elevations before the 
Oolitic period was ended, that the Lower Cretaceous beds have been laid 
down. From their close propinquity, the sand-beds of different ages, when 
without fossils, are scarcely to be defined as Oolitic or Cretaceous, and 
where one clay lies upon a similar clay the occurrence of fossils only can 
secure their distinction. The Farringdon sands, the sands of Shotover 
Hill, and those near Aylesbury, are still open to research—their Lower 
Greensand characters not having been clearly established. At Culham, 
afew miles south of Oxford, a clay-pit is worked, which presents, at the 
top, 3 feet of gravel; next about 20 feet of Gault with its peculiar fossils; 
then 9 feet of greenish sand, with a few fossils ; and lastly 23 feet of Kim- 
meridge Clay, with its peculiar Ammonites and other fossils. In winter 
the clay-pi', being wet, offers little evidence of any distinction between the 
upper and the lower parts of the clay ; but in the summer the Gault and its 
fossils are more easily recognized. The intervening sand contains Pecten 
orbicularis (a Cretaceous fossil), Thracia depressa, Cardium striatulum, and 
an Ammonite resembling one found in the Kimmeridge Clay. Although 





this sand at first sight resembles the Lower Greensand and yields a fossil 
found also in the Lower Greensand, yet it is probably more closely related 
to the Kimmeridge Clay. Puzzling as this sand is in the pit, another 
enigma is offered by the railway section at Culham, where the Kim- 
meridge Clay is overlaid by a sand equivalent to that of Shotover Hill, 
not that of the clay-pit; whilst the Gault, which lies on it 
unconformably, can be connected with that of the clay-pit. At 
Toot Baldon also, though Lower Greensand probably caps the hill, 
yet an Oolitic Ammonite was found on the eastward slope of the 
hill, in a ferruginous sand, lying conformably on the Kimmeridge 
Clay. From these and other instances the difficulty of mapping the 
country geologically may be shown to be very great—the sands of any 
one bed differing in colour from green to red, according to the amount of 
oxidation produced by exposure and other causes; and if fossils are absent, 
the Portland Sand and the Lower Greensand, lying against each other, 
may never be defined. From the great and irregular denudation, too, of 
the rocks, and the unequal deposition of many of the beds, it will prove 
a difficult problem to trace the several sands and define their age,—a 
problem to be solved only by close perseverance and strict search for 
organic remains. 2. “On the Association of the Lower Members of the 

Old Red Sandstone and the Metamorphic Rocks on the Southern Margin ot 
the Grampians.” By Prof, R. Harkness, F.R.S., F.G.S. The area to which 
this paper referred is the tract lying between Stonehaven and Strathearn, 
including the south-eastern flanks of the Grampians for about two thirds or 
their course. Metamorphic rocks, trap-rocks, the Lower and Middle mem- 

bers of the Old Red series (the former being sandstone, and the latter 
conglomerate), are the constituent rock-masses of the district, and give it 

its peculiar physical features. The mode in which these rocks are associated 
is well exhibited in the section on the coast (at Stonehaven), and in the 
several sections in the interior where streams lay bare the rocks. 
Sections at Stonehaven, Glenburnie, Strathfinlass, North Esk, West 

Water of Lithnot, Cruick Water, South Esk and Prosen, Blairgowrie, 

Dunkeld, Strathearn, and Glenartney, were described in detail. Against 

the nearly vertical, but somewhat north-westerly dipping, metamorphic 
schists (which sometimes include conformable limestones), come purple 

flagstone, but usually separated from them by trap-rocks, having the 

same strike. These flagstones pitch to the south-east, but retain a high 

angle away from the schists, and, in many places, are intercalated with 

beds of trap. The lower purple flagstones are unfossiliferous; but 

higher up tracks of Crustaceans (Protichnites) have been discovered by 

the Rev. H. Mitchell. The grey fossiliferous flagstones of Forfarshire 
succeed, still with a steep dip. Conglomerates succeed, in beds having a 

less inclination, gradually becoming more and more horizontal as they 

reach the low country. The axis of the elevation of the Grampians thus 
appears to be along their southern margin, and to be marked by the trap- 

rocks separating the metamorphic schists and the purple flagstones of the 

Old Red series, and giving the latter their general south-easterly dip. 

As the metamorphic rocks of the Grampians have not yielded any fossils, 

their relation to the other old rocks of Scotland is difficult to determine. 

3. “On the Old Red Sandstone of the South of Scotland.” By Archibald 

Geikie, Esq., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. This 

paper was the result of a series of explorations carried on at intervals 

from Girvan to St. Abb’s Head. The first part related to the geology of 

the border district of Lanark and Ayr, near Lesmahagow. The Silurians 

and Lower Old Red sandstones of that district, as formerly pointed out 

by Sir Roderick Murchison, form one consecutive series. They are tra- 

versed by great numbers of felstone-dykes, and are disposed in longitu- 

dinal folds, ranging from N.E. to S.W., the Silurian strata forming the 
axis of each anticline. Both series are overlaid unconformably by Car- 

boniferous strata belonging to the horizon of the Mountain Limestone 
group of Scotland. The features of this unconformity are well displayed 

all round Lesmahagow, where an enormous series of Lower Old Red 

sandstones, more than 10,000 feet thick, have their truncated edges 
overlapped by gently-inclined beds of Carboniferous sandstone, shale, and 

limestone. The whole of the Lower Carboniferous group and the Upper 

Old Red Sandstone, amounting in all to at least 6000 or 8000 feet, are 

here wanting. But as the junction of the Carboniferous Limestone with the 

Lower Old Red is traced towards the east, the thickness of strata between 

the two formations gradually increases, until at the Pentland Hills the 

whole of the Lower Carboniferous series and a considerable part of the 

Upper Old Red have come in ; and these strata, as at Lesmahagow, rest 

quite unconformably on the base of the Lower Old Red Sandstone and the 
higher beds of the Upper Silurian. Hence it becomes apparent that in 

the South of Scotland, as in Ireland, there is a great physical break be- 

tween the Upper Old Red Sandstone and the lower part of that forma- 

tion. The author next pointed out the character of the Upper Old Red 

Sandstone in East Lothian and Berwickshire; showing that it graduated 

by imperceptible stages into the Lower Carboniferous sandstones, and 

formed with these one great petralogical series. The former wide ex- 

tension of the Upper Old Red Sandstone throughout the south-east of 
Scotland was shown by the height at which it occurs among the Lam- 
mermuirs. These hills must unquestionably have been covered by it; 
and hence the denudation of the South of Scotland will eventually be 
shown to be one of the greatest which this country has undergone. The 
author concluded by sketching the physical geography of South Scotland 
during the Upper Old Red Sandstone period, in so far as it was indicated 
by the facts presented in this paper. He showed that the rate of subsi- 
dence was probably much greater in the eastern than in the western dis- 
tricts, inasmuch as the whole of the vast series of Upper Old Red 
and Lower Carboniferous sandstones had accumulated in the Lothians 
and Berwickshire before the base of the Lesmahagow hills began to be 
washed by the waves of the encroaching sea. 

Roya Instirut1on—Jan. 20, Sir. B. C. Brodie, Bart. in the chair. John 
Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S., “ On the Influence of Magnetic Force on the Electric 
Discharge. The intention of the speaker was to bring before the meeting 
a series of experiments illustrative of the constitution of the electric dis- 
charge and of the action of magnetism upon it. The substance of the 
discourse was derived from the researches of various philosphers, its form 
being regulated to suit the requirements ofthe audience. 1. Theinfluence 
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of the transport of particles was first shown by an experiment suggested, 
it was believed, by Sir John Herschel, and performed by Professor 
Daniell. The carbon terminals of a battery of 40 cells of Grove were 
brought within one-eighth of an inch of each other, and the spark from 
a Leyden jar was sent across this space. This spark bridged with carbon 
particles the gap which had previously existed in the circuit, and the 
brilliant electric light due to the passage of the battery current was im- 
mediately displayed: 2. The magnified image of the coal points of an 
electric lamp was projected upon a white screen, and the distance to which 
they could be drawn apart without interrupting the current was noted. 
A button of pure silver was then introduced in place of the positive carbon, 
a luminous discharge four orfive times the length of the former being thus 
obtained. The silver was first observed to glow, and afterwards to pass 
into a state of violent ebullition. A narrow dark space was observed to 
surround one of the poles, corresponding probably with the dark space 
observed in the discharge of Ruhmkorff’s coil through rarefied media.* 
3. The action of a magnet upon the splendid stream of green light 
obtained in the foregoing experiment was exhibited. A small horseshoe 
magnet of Logemann was caused to approach the light, which was bent 
hither and thither, according as the poles of the magnet changed their 
position : the discharge in some cases formed a magnificent green bow, 
which on the further approach of the magnet was torn asunder, and the 
passage of the current thereby interrupted. It was Davy who first 
showed the action of a magnet upon the voltaic arc. The transport of 
matter by the current was further illustrated by a series of deposits on 
glass obtained by Mr. Gassiot from the continued discharge of an induc- 
tion coil. 4. A discharge from Ruhmkorff’s coil was sent through an 
attenuated medium; and the glow which surrounded the negative elec- 
trode was referred to. One of the most remarkable effects hitherto 
observed was that of a magnet upon this negative light. Pliicker had 
shown that it arranges itself under the influence of the magnet exactly 
in the direction of the magnetic curves. Iron filings strewn in space, and 
withdrawn from the action of gravity, would arrange themselves around 
a magnet exactly in the manner of the negative light. An electric lamp 
was placed upon its back; a horseshoe magnet was placed horizontally over 
its lens, and on the magnet a plate of glass; a mirror inclined at an angle of 
45 deg. received the beam from the lamp, and projected it upon the 
screen. Iron filings were scattered on the glass, and the magnetic curves 
thus illuminated were magnified, and brought to clear definition upon the 
screen. ‘The negative light above referred to arranges itself, according 
to Pliicker, in a similar manner. 5. The rotation of an electric current 
round the pole of a magnet, discovered by Mr. Faraday in the Royal 
Institution, nearly forty years ago, was next shown ; and the rotation of 
a luminous current from an induction coil in an exhausted receiver by 
the same magnet was also exhibited, and both shown to obey the same 
laws. 6. Intoa circuit of 20 cells a large coil of copper wire was intro- 
duced, and when the current was interrupted. a bright spark, due to the 
passage of the extra current, was obtained. The brightness and loudness 
of the spark were augmented when a core of soft iron was placed within 
the coil. The disruption of the current took place between the poles of 
an electro-magnet ; and when the latter was excited, an extraordinary 
augmentation of the loudness of the spark was noticed. This effect was 
first obtained by Page, and was for a time thought to denote a new pro- 
perty of the electric current. But Rijke had shown in a paper, the 
interest of which is by no means lessened by the modesty with which 
it is written, that the effect observed by Page is due to the sudden 
extinction of the primary spark by the magnet; which suddenness con- 
centrates the entire force of the extra current into a moment of time. 
Speaking figuratively, it was the concentration of what, under 
ordinary circumstances, is a mere push, into a sudden kick of projectile 
energy. 7. The contact-breaker of an induction coil was removed, and a 
current from five cells was sent through the primary wire. The terminals 
of the secondary wire being brought very close to each other, whén the 
primary was broken by the hand, a minute spark passed between the 
terminals of the secondary. When the disruption of the primary was 
effected between the poles of an excited electro-magnet, the small spark 
was greatly augmented in brilliancy. The terminals were next drawn 
nearly an inch apart. When the primary was broken between the excited 
magnetic poles, the spark from the secondary jumped across this interval, 
whereas it was incompetent to cross one-fourth of the space when the 
magnet was not excited. This result was also obtained by Rijke, who 
rightly showed that in this case also the augmented energy of the secon- 
dary current was due to the augmented speed of extinction of the 
primary spark between the excited poles. This experiment illustrated in 
a most forcible manner the important influence which the mode of 
breaking contact may have upon the efficacy of an induction coil. The 
splendid effects obtained from the discharge of Ruhmkorff’s coil through 
exhausted tubes were next referred to. The presence of the coil had 
complicated the theoretic views of philosophers, with regard to the origin 
of those effects; the intermittent action of the contact-breaker, 
the primary and secondary currents, and their mutual reactions, 
producing tertiary and other currents of a higher order, had been 
more or less invoked by theorists, to account for the effects 
observed. Mr. Gassiot was the first to urge, with a water battery of 
3500 cells, a voltaic spark across a space of air, before bringing the elec- 
trodes into contact; with the self-same battery he had obtained discharges 
through exhausted tubes, which exhibited all the phenomena hitherto 
observed with the induction coil. He thus swept away a host of unne- 
cessary complications which had entered into the speeulations of theorists 
upon this subject. 8. On the present occasion, through the kindness of 
Mr. Gassiot, the speaker was enabled to illustrate the subject by means 
of a battery of 400 of Grove’s cells. The tension at the ends of the 
battery was first shown by an ordinary gold-leaf electroscope; one end of 
the battery being insulated, a wire from the other end was connected with 
the electroscope ; the leaves diverged; on now connecting the other end of 
the battery with the earth, the tension of the end connected with the 
electrometer rose, according to a well-known law, and the divergence was 





* Mr. Faraday noticed this dark stripe while the speaker was making his prepara- 
tory experiments, 








greatly augmented. 9. A large receiver (selected from Mr. Gassiot’s fine 
collection), in which a vacuum had been obtained by filling it with car- 
bonic acid gas, exhausting it, and permitting the residue to be absorbed by 
caustic potash, was placed equatorially between the poles of the large 
electro-magnet. The jar was about six inches wide, and the distance 
between its electrodes was ten inches. The negative electrode consisted 
of a copper dish, four inches in diameter, the positive one was a brass wire. 
On the 16th of this month an accident occurred to this jar. Mr. Faraday, 
Mr. Gassiot, and the speaker had been observing the discharge 
of the nitric acid battery through it. Stratified discharges passed when 
the ends of the battery were connected with the electrodes of the receiver; 
and on one occasion the discharge exhibited an extraordinary effulgence; 
the positive wire emitted light of dazzling brightness, and finally gave 
evidence of fusion. On interrupting the circuit, the positive wire was 
found to be shortened about half an inch, its metal having been scattered 
by the discharge over the interior surface of the tube. 10. The receiver 
in this condition was placed befure the audience in the position mentioned 
above. When the ends of the 400-cell battery were connected with the 
wires of the receiver, no discharge passed; but on touching momentarily 
with the finger any portion of the wire between the positive electrode of 
the receiver and the positive pole of the battery, a brilliant discharge 
instantly passed, and continued as long as the connection with the 
battery was maintained. This experiment was several times repeated ; 
the connection with the ends of the battery was not sufficient to produce 
the discharge, but in all cases the touching of the positive wire caused 
the discharge to flash through the receiver. Previous to the fusion of 
the wire above referred to, this discharge usually exhibited fine 
stratification : its general character now was that of a steady glow, 
through which, however, intermittent luminous gushes took place, 
each of which presented the stratified appearance. 11. On exciting 
the magnet between whose poles the receiver was placed, the steady 
glow curved up or down according to the polarity of the magnet. 
and resolved itselfinto a series of effulgent transverse bars of light. These 
appeared to travel from the positive wire along the surface of the jar. 
The deflected luminous current was finally extinguished by the action of 
the magnet. 12. When the circuit of the magnet was made and imme- 
diately interrupted, the appearance of the discharge was extremely sin- 
gular. At first the strata rushed from the positive electrode along the 
upper surface of the jar, then stopped, and appeared to return upon their 
former track, and pass successively with a deliberate motion into the 
positive electrode. They were perfectly detached from each other; and 
their successive engulphments at the positive electrode were so slow as to 
be capable of being counted aloud with the greatest ease. This deliberate 
retreat of the strata towards the positive pole was due, no doubt, to the 
gradual subsidence of the power of the magnet. Artificial means might 
probably be devised to render the recession of the discharge still slower. 
The rise of power in the magnet was also beautifully indicated by the 
deportment of the current. After the current had been once quenched, as 
long as the magnet remained excited, no discharge passed; but on break- 
ing the magnet circuit, the luminous glow reappeared. Not only then 
is there an action of the magnet upon the particles transported by an 
electric current, but the above experiment indicates that there is an action 
of the magnet upon the electrodes themselves, which actually prevents 
the escape of their particles. The influence of the magnet upon the 
electrode would thus appear to be prior to the passage of the current. 
13. The discharge of the battery was finally sent through a tube, whose 
platinum wires were terminated by two small balls of carbon: aglow was 
first produced; but on heating a portion of the tube containing a stick of 
caustic potash, the positive ball sent out a luminous protrusion, which 
subsequently detached itself from the ball; the tube becoming instantly 
afterwards filled with the most brilliant strata. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the superior effulgence of the bands obtained with this tube is due to 
the character of its electrodes: the bands are the transported matter of these 
electrodes. May not this be the case with other electrodes ? There 
appears to be no uniform flow in nature; we cannot get either air or 
water through an orifice in a uniform stream ; the friction against the 
orifice is overcome by starts, and the jet issues in pulsations. Let a 
lighted candle be quickly passed through the air ; the flame will break itself 
into a beaded line in virtue of a similar intermittent action, and it may 
be made to sing, so regular are the pulses produced by its passage. 
Analogy might lead us to suppose that the electricity overcomes the 
resistance at the surface of its electrode in a similar manner, escaping 
from it in tremors; the matter which it carries along with it being broken 
up into strata, as a liquid vein is broken into drops.——-Monday, Feb. 6, 
William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R,S., in the chair. Matthew Bell, 
Esq., James Butler, Esq., Robert Lush, Esq., Q.C., and John Mor- 
gan, Esq., were elected members of the Royal Institution; Captain 
James Drew, Esq., and Thomas Wilson, Esq., were admitted members 
of the Royal Institution. The presents received since the last meeting 
were laid on the table, and the thanks of the members returned for the 
same. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mow. ......London Inst. 7. Mr. J. Pittman, “On the Results of the Use of Music in Divine 
Worship, and their Influence on the Art in General.” 
Geographical. 8}. 1. Mr. Mickie, **China—Notes of a Cruise in the Gulf of Pe- 
che-li and Leo-tung, in 1859,"" communicated by Mr. John Crawfurd. 2. Mr, 
C. J. Anderson, “ Africa— Discovery of a New River flowing to the East, in lat. 
17 degrees 30 seconds S., long. 19 degrees 0 seconds E." 3, Capt. N. B. Beding- 
field, RK.N., ** Proposed Expedition up the Congo.” 
Medical. 8}. Dr. Hare, * On the Diagnosis of Cancerous and some other Tumours 
of the Liver."’ 
TUES. cores Royal Institution. 3. Prof. Owen, ‘‘ On Fossil Reptiles.” . 
Syro-Egyptian. 74. 1. Mr. Bonomi, “ On the godaess Chium, mentioned in Amos 
v. 26; and the god Remphan, Acts vii. 43." 2. Mr. Sharpe, * On the Foreign 
Venus and the Cabeiri of Memphis mentioned in Herodotus.” 
Civil Engineers. 8 Mr. J. A. Longridge, “On the Construction of Artillery and 
other Vessels, to resist great internal pressure.” 
Medical and Chirurg. 8}. 
Zoological. 9. 
WED. ...... Royal Society of Literature. 4}. 
London Institution. 7. Conversazione. - 
Society of Arts. 8 Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, “On Figure Weaving by Electricity. 
Geological, 8 1. Mr. T. Cudrington, “On the Probable Glacial Origin of some 
Norwegian Lakes.” 2 Mr. T. F. Jamieson, “On the Drift and Gravels of the 
North of Scotland.” 
Ethnological. 84. 
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Professor Tyndall, * On Light.” 
Nub. 6. 
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Tuvrs, ...Royal Inst. 3. 
Royal Sociei 
Antiquaries. &. 

Linnean. & 1. Mr. W. L. Buller, “On a new Hawk (Falco nocturnus) recently 
shot in New Zealand.”’ 2. Rev. R. T. Lowe, “On the Shells of Mogador.” 3. 
tev. C. Parish, “ Botanica! Notes mace durine a Tour to Moolmyne.” 4. . 
Sharles Knight, * On the Verrucariz of New Zealand.” 

Chemical. & Dr. Guthrie, *On some derivatives trom the Olefines,”’ 

Royal. 84. 

Fri ......Geographical. 1. Anniv 
United Service Inst. 3 

from the carlie-t periods. 

London Institution. 7. Mr. Thomas A. Malone, “ On certain Principies of Vege- 
ny and Animal Chemistry, and their Application to the Arts and Purposes of 
ife ” 

Royal Institution. 8. Prof. F. Crace Calvert, “On the Influence of Science on the 
Art of Calico-printing."’ 

BAT. ...Asiatic. 2. 

Royal Institution. 2. Dr. Lankester, “On the Relations of the Animal Kingdom 
tothe Industry of Mau.” 








R. Pritchett, “On the Costumes of the British Army 








MISCELLANEA. 


DEPUTATION from St. John’s College, Oxford, consisting of the Rev. 
i& Dr. Wynter (President), Rev. J. H. Eld (Vice-President), and W. A. 
Rew, D.C.L., had an interview on Wednesday with Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis, at the Home Office, on the subject of a Bill introduced into 
Parliament for the consideration of an Ordinance of the late Oxford Uni- 
versity Commissioners for the future government of St. John’s College. 

On Wednesday evening next, the 15th inst., a meeting of the Ethno- 
logical Society will be held at their rooms in St. Martin’s-place, Trafal- 
gar-square, when the honorary secretary, Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A., 
will lay before the society the deformed skulls found at Wroxeter, on the 
site of the Roman city of Uriconium. 

The Jewish Chronicle announces that “Mr. L. M. Rothschild has pur- 
chased the Sussex Hall Library, which was about being brought underthe 
hammer, consisting of about 4000 volumes, and containing a collection of 
valuable Hebrew works. Mr. Rothschild has presented the library to the 
Jews’ College, 10, Finsbury-square. It is expected that arrangements 
will be made whereby the books will likewise become available as a free 
library for the benefit of the Jewish community.” 

The Cambridge Town Council have adopted the following resolution : 
“That this council, participating in the general feeling of deep sorrow 
at the death of Lord Macaulay, the orator, the poet, the brilliant essayist, 
the matchless historian, the steady friend of civil and religious freedom, 
and referring with no little pride and satisfaction to his acceptance of the 
office of High Steward of this borough, desire to record their profound 
respect for his memory and their grateful sense of his courtesy and kind- 
ness upon all occasions.” The Duke of Bedford has been chosen High 
Steward of the borough in the room of the late deeply-lamented nobleman. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford has received from “A non-resident 
Member of the University much attached to her interests,” the sum of 50/. 
for a prize to be awarded to the writer of the best English poem on “The 
life, the character, and the death of the heroic seaman, Sir John Franklin, 
with special reference to the time, place, and discovery of his death.” The 
poem to be in rhymed verse; to be recited during the meeting of the 
British Association, at the time and in the place which the Viee-Chan- 
cellor may appoint. All members of the University to be at liberty to 
compete for the prize. The compositions to be sent to the registrar of the 
University on or before the Ist of June, 1860; the usual course for con- 
cealing the name of the writer and distinguishing the compositions being 
followed. The judges to be the Vice-Chancellor, the Dean of Christ 
Church, and the Right Hon. Lord Ashburton, of Christ Church. 

The Journal of the Soeicty of Arts announces that a prize of 100/. has 
been placed at the disposal of the council of the society by Sir W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Bart., to be awarded for “The best essay on the applications of 
the marive alge and their products, as food or medicine for man and 
domestic animals, or for dyeing and other manufacturing purposes. Com- 
petitors must give the results of their original investiga‘ ions on seaweeds; 
and they must prepare a series of specimens illustrative of the hest modes 
of collecting, preserving, and preparing the several species. 
pilations will not be admitted to competition.” The essays, 
panying specimens, must be sent to the Society of Arts by the 31st day 
of December 1860. Each essay to be marked “Essay on Marine Alg»,” 
and to have a motto or distinctive mark attached, which mark must also 
be written on a sealed letter, containing the name and address of the 
author. The letters containing the names and addresses of the authors 
will remain with the Society of Arts, and none will be opened except that 
bearing the motto or mark attached to the essay to which the adjudi- 
cators award the prize. Copies of the conditions may be obtained on 
application to the secretary of the Society of Arts. 

On Monday last the testimonial, originated last year, to Mr. Russel, 
editor of the Scotsman, was presented to him in the Waterloo-rooms, 
Edinburgh, in presence of a large number of the contributors. Sir 

V. G. Craig presented the testimonial, towards which he stated that 
the sum of 1773/. 11s. had been subscribed. This testimonial, he said, 
was of no ordinary kind, and was such as, he believed, had never 
before been given to any onein the position of a public journalist. It was 
remarkable, not merely from the amount contributed, but from the list 
of contributors, which included the names of many peers and others of 
the highest rank in the kingdom,—some who had been Cabinet Ministers, 
many who were members of Parliament, representing large constituencies, 
and many men who were in high social position, and holding an eminent 
place in literature and science. The presentation consisted of 1600 
sovereigns, a silver salver and jug, and timepiece. The plate was inscribed 
as follows:—“ To Alex. Russel, Esq., editor of the Scotsman, in recognition 
of his able and constant advocacy of enlightened political principles, by 
which he has largely contributed to the diffusion of sound liberal opinions 
in Scotland, and as a mark of respect for his honourable and independent 
conduct in public and private life. 1860.” Mr. Russel, in acknowledging 
the gift, said he hoped it would stir him up more and more to do his duty 
in the profession to which he was proud to belong, and stimulate him to 
stronger attachment to, and greater effort for, the good old cause of liberty 
with ‘ee progress, and security, free government, free thought, and free 
speech. 
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The French Academy has elected the Abbé Lacordaire as one of its 
members, iu the room of the late Count de Tocqueville, by 21 votes. The 
other candidates were M. Camille Doucet, who obtained 8, M. Léon 
Halevy, 3, and M. Mazires, 1. 

The suppression of the Univers has been followed by a second warning 
administered to a provincial journal, of the same persuasion, Zhe Inde- 
pendent of the West. 

A contemporary, referring to the suppression of the Univers in Paris, 
says: “ We learn that Veuillot has written to several of his friends that 
it is his intention to continue the publication of the Univers at Brussels, 
and that the number of his subscribers in Belgium alone wiil always be 
sufficient to insure success to the journal ; and points out as proof of the under- 
current of good will which exists in the Government towards the Church, 
in spite of the open prosecution of its organs going on at this moment, 
the fact of the reeent grant of ground belonging to the Crown at St. Maur, 
for the foundation ofa Preparatory College of Jesuits, to be dependent on 
the house of the order in the Rue des Postes in Paris, and about to be 
erected on a seale of grandeur to receive five hundred inmates, with an 
hospital and house of retreat attached, for the sick and aged members of 
the order. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Advertiser reports that a second 
duel between M. Edmond About and M. Vandin was projected, but was 
stopped by the interference of the police. The belligerents were arrested 
and carried off to gaol at Versailles. They have been bound over to 
keep the peace, let us hope (says the correspondent) effectually, or M. 
Vandin might render Rome the good service of destroying its most able 
historian. 

A pretty story is “going the rounds” of the French press, in which 
M. de Lamartine pays for a tree with a sonnet. Count de Fontenay, a 
retired officer of small fortune, not having ready money to spare for the 
Lamartine subscription, cut down the finest tree in his garden, sold it, 
and remitted the proceeds to the poct. A few days afterwards he re- 
ceived in return the following pretty verses : 

‘ par toi pour m’en faire une offrande, 
Arracié ici bas, plus lant va rajeunir. 
Je ne demande pas & Dieu qwiltejerende; _ 
Car Vombre la plus douce est un beau souvenir! 
Les oiseaux de ses nids quand été va renaitre, 
N’y rassemb t plus leur cheur aérien ; 
Mais ils gazouilleront plus pros que ta fenétre 
La musigue du eceur qui nous dit: Tu tis bien —LAMARTINE. 

The Akhbar of Algiers states that a dnel with pistols took place last 
wock near that city, between M. Watbled, editor of that journal, and M. 
Duvernois, editor of the Algérie Nouvelle. The two adversaries, being 
placed at twenty-five paces, were to fire together at a given signal; but 
the pistol of M. Duvernois alone went off, “as it turned out,” says the 
Al-hbar, * that the pistol of M. Watbled was not loaded.” The seconds 
of M. Duvernois proposed to those of M. Watbled to consider the shot 
fired as null, and to recommence ; but M. Watbled’s seconds refused, 
saying that they would not allow him to receive three shots for two ; 
they moreover added that after what had taken place they did not con- 
sider the continuation of the duel possible, and they retired. No explana- 
tion is given by the Akidar as to the non-ioading of one of the pistols. 
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A RNDT, ERNST MORITZ, poet and politician, died at Bonn, in his 
tA 91st year. He was born in 1769, at Schoritz, and was Professor of 
the University of Griefswalde for ten years. Napoleon had bat few 
warmer admirers than Arndt during the commencement of his career 
until the subjugation of Germany, when Arndt’s patriotic feelings were 
aroused against the conqueror, and Germany was startled and terrified 
by the publication of his “ Spirit of the Time,” pubiisbed in 1807, in which 
he declaimed against the course pursued by Napoleon. Arndt only 
escaped arrest by flight to Sweden, where he lived for some time under 
the protection of Gustavus Adolphus 1V. until the death of that King, 
when he was forced to seek deeper retirement. He, however, returned to 
Germany in disguise in 1812, and then made the acquaintance of Blucher, 
Scharnhorst, and Gneisenau., At the period of Napoleon's decline, Arndt 
rendered immense service to his country by the influence his war songs 
exercised over the spirits of his compatriots, who sang and declaimed them 
around many a louely watehfire at night. ‘The author of these patriotic 
effusions was rewarded with a Professorship at Bonn a few years after 
the fall of Napoleon ; but Arndt soon became involved in political strife, 
in consequence of his denuuciations in his “ Promises Forgotten.” lis 
papers were seized, «nd he was again forced to seck retirement, which he 
did not quit until the year 1840, when he was recalled into activity by 
the present King of Prussia, and he was received with a shout of welcome 
by the youth of the University of Bonn. He tock a part, but not a con- 
spicuous one, in the political events of 1848 and the following year, and 
with the subsidence of the events which marked that periol Arndt again 
betook himself to the quietude of his professorial duties. lis poetical and 
political fame rests rather upon his earlier works and deeds than upon 
those which marked the later period of his existence ; and among the 
many songs which he gave to the world none is better known, whether by 
his own countrymen or by foreigners, than the renowned “ Was ist des 
Deutschen Vaterland ?” (“What is the German’s Fatherland ?”) The 
Rector and Senate of the University of Bonn, in formally notitying Arndt’s 
death, express the hope that “ the edifice of German unity upon which he 
confidently worked daring his lifetime, both in evil and good times, may 
raise itself over his grave.” 

BEVAN, EDWARD, M.D., the celebrated apiarian, died at his resi- 
dence, near Hereford, on Tuesday, the 31st ult., in the ninetieth year of 
his age. Dr. Bevan was the author of “The Honey Bee,” one of the most 
exhaustive works on the subject in the language, though now somewhat 
antiquated. As an author, Dr. Bevan was also an oceasional contributor 
to the periodical press; and in the year 1822 he assisted his friend, Dr. 
Samuel Parkes, in a revision of the third edition of his “Rudiments of 
Chemistry.” This, we believe, was the sum of Dr. Bevan’s literary 
labours. 
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Doran’s “ Lives of the Princes of Wales,” 
frequently referred to in ovr columns, and on the 
poiut of publication by Mr. Bentley, will include the 
heir upparent. Its title is “ Lives of the Princes of 
Wales, from Edward of Carnarvon fo 
Windsor.” 


Mr. Murray has in preparation, under the editor- | 
ship of Dr. William Smith, an “Atlas of Ancient | 





Geogra phy,” 3 an * English-Latin Dictionary,” anc 
what has long been wanted, a modern and “popular 
“Medimval Latin Dietion iry,” caelwily abridged 
from the great work of Dyess ; 

Messrs. Hurst any BA 
ready” Mr. William Lowitt’s 
of the People,” which is looked for with 
interest, as Mr. Howitt’s reappearance as a novelist. 
His last elaborate fiction, “ Madame Dorrington 
of the Deue,” was published a good many years 
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THe Avutruorsuir of the rather remarkable book, 
“The State Policy of Modern Enrope,” published | 
anonymously by the Miessrs. eee is now 
avoweil us the work of Emeric Szabad, late Secretary 
of State to the Hungarian Government of Indepen- 
dence. 

Tue Avtuoress oF “ Asxy Hernent,” who has | 
already written several educational works for young | 
people, has in preparation a French school-book— 
“Coates Faciles.” They will consist of amusing 
stories, intended to give children an interest in read- 
ing when they are beginning to understand the Jan- | 
guage, and to precede in use Miss Sewell’s “ Extraits 
Choisies.” The publishers will be the Messrs. Long- 
man. 
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| dramatist. | Tue Messrs. Lonaman have in preparation a 
Tue mrportant Work BY THE GREAT ANAtomist | concluding work of their series of Mary Anne 
| OwEN, to be published by } Murray, will be en- | Schimmel; penninek's writings. It is to b 





| ‘* Sacred Musings, or Manifestations of God to the 
| Soul of Man; with Thoughts on the Destiny of 
| Woman, anid other suljects.” The work treats of the 
Threefold Lite of Man, the Symbelic Languaye of 
| Scripture, the Destiny of Woman, and other sin iler 
| topics. It will be edited by Miss Christiana C. 
and a preface 
| will be added by the Rev. D. Baylee, Principal of 
| St. Aidan’s Theological Colle; ge, Birkenhead. 


Dan- 











































































the race. A Seconp Seuiszs of “ Eminent Men and Po 
Mr. Heater, who was for a short period the | Books” is about to be issued. It will be entit 
| editor of the A/orning Sicr when that joursal first | “ Biography and Criticism trom the Times,” | 
started, js said to conte: biography of the | include, among other papers, the admira 
| Jate Robert Stephenson. : rts ., on rail- | contributed to the leading jeurpal on James W ‘it, 
way matters, it is understood, owe their ul:imate | Barke’s Vicissitudes of Famil Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
| form to Mr. Healey’s pen Doran’s Queens of England, Kaglisnwomen 
Messrs. RourLtEpDGE AND Co. next | America, Meadows’s Chinese Empire, toe Memuirs 
| week a work in a department rature | Sir Robert Peel, Medizval London, &e. Ke. 1% 
which has been too much neglected. It ison seaman- | publishers of the second serie ‘sy as of the furmer one, 
| ship and naval routine, pop ' written, and | are Messrs. Routledge and Co. 
accompanied by 200 iilustratior ‘he author, we! In rue * Working Mey’s Cotitrce MaGazine” 
believe, is Lieut, Alston, RN. | (the origin of which is e iined by its tit! 

We porsr ATTENTION to the letter in another | is appearing monthly a es of papers by T. hi. 
eolumn from Mr. Mackenzie, resnecting a contem- | Bannett, Esq., M.A, Christchurch, Oxon, Barrister- 
piated history of the English Hornbook. Mr. Mae- | at-Law, the object of which is to trace the Rise and 

is the editor of the © — 1 version of © Tyil | Development of the principle of Trade C lation ; 
iecel,’ recently } shed by Messrs. Triibner | to show the re lation petween the Guilds of t 
| times and the Trade Societies of the pre t3 a 
SLANCHOLY INTEREST attaches t give an account of the Tes uits of past Strikes, suc- 
tisation of Animals,” in the cessful] or unsuccessful. ‘She Council of t W or t 
mei Revi It was the Men’s College have resolved to devote a portion 
| Mr. Mitchell before his sad and mysterious death. | the magazine to a discussion of this subject. A ‘ 
© | Mr. Mitchell, as our readers will remember, was secre- | the contributors to this m: are t * 
‘ | tary to a French acclimatisation seciety. | guished pr , { 
| 3 Pu AcKWoon has in the pre essa narrative poem | Manriee. Mr. r of 
i entitled the ‘Dawn of L ove,” written ea Jelder | & Tom Brown 
Eliot, an pee hy whose productions were formerly |! Ws ALL with some 
poblished under another nam Th ie | detail, to Mr researches in 
work will be dedicated by pe the Lev ai j ’ 

ms of Burns. to b d 

Messrs. Harrer Axo Brorurns,of New Yor! Son, the emine ips 
contri ‘bute a curious item to their announcements in subscribe vd oA 

| the American Pxdlishers’ Cirenlar—oue of * Smiles’s | Histor 3, 
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a large octavo volume 
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be limited to 300 copies, and the work will be pro- 
ce: ded with on the receipt of the names of be 
| seribers. H.R. a. the P “= Consort has subscrive 
| for Uwe copies, her Majesty’s Library for ove, and th 
Trustees of the Britisi Mu: seum fur no leon 2 than fifi; 
; Copies, 
A Lrraocrapnic Prixter in THE INSOLYENT 
Court.— On Thursday, in the Insvivent 1 


¢ printer 
business up- 


Granger, 


Court, George Laurence Lee, a lithographi 
in Liolbern, where be had carried on 
wards of thirty years, was opposed by Mr. 
| a stationer in Holborn. Mr. Denney supported. The 
| insolvent had rented a house of Granger 
Holborn-bars, at 1102. a year, and understood he was 
to have a renewal of the lease; but Mr. Granger 
denied that he had made such a promise. ‘ihe 
| insolvent had removed to Holborn-hill, and h: 
given a bill of to his son, Laurence Lee, a 
| lithographic printer in Museum-street. The in- 
| solvent has advertised in several papers, and com- 
plained d that Mr. Granger, who was in the same trade, 
had set up his business a few yards from his shop, 
and had sent out a boy eovered with cards as an 
| advertisement. The insolvent’s son was cailed, and 
stated that he had advanced money to pay rent 
of other premises, and took a biil of sale to 677. 
Mr. Commissioner Murphy theught Mr. Gra: 
had some cause of complaint. Rent had been in- 





Mr. at 


Saie 








The author is Major Leverson, late military secretary | curred, and now the son claimed all the } property, 


| to Lord Stratford de Redeliffe, whose experience has | which ‘h: as been removed from his house. } 


’ 


been of a more than ordinarily varied kind. Messrs. 


| Saunders, Ouey, and Co. have in preparation an elabo- 


rate work, to be entitled “ The History of the Chureh 


| of England from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the 
prise the Puritan, Latitu- 
| dinariar, and Revival periods. 


present time.” It will com; 


. Den- 
| ney remarked that the insolvent had been ars “ested by 
Mr. Granger, and hed been in prison since December. 
The Court told the insolvent that they would not be 
| hard with him, and pronounced a jud sment of two 


“ce \V 





bh,’ 


| months from the vesting order ; * added the 
Commissioner, ** wili let you out on the Sth March." 
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ANOTHER NeEwsPAPER SPEcULATION.—On Wed- 
nesday, in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, an insolvent 
named Edward Pearce, a general printer, who had 
been printer of the West Kent Times, applied under 
the Protection Act. Mr. Dowse opposed for Mr. 
Digby, law stationer, of Chancery-lane; and Mr. 
Sargood supported. It appeared that the insolvent 
had been the printer of the West Kent Times news- 
paper, which was formerly called the Bromley 
Gazette, which was started in connection with a 
literary gentleman. The newspaper was a failure, 
and the insolvent got involved. He had sustained a 
loss by printing ‘ Wilson's Tales.” Mr. Digby had 
advanced some money and supplied paper, and a bill 
of sale had been given. It was elicited from the in- 
solvent that he had carried on business at M‘Lean’s 
Buildings, Fetter-lane, and gave up possession on 
the 24th December. Chief Commissioner: To whom 
did you give up possession? Insolvent: To Mr. 
M‘Lean. The Chief Commissioner asked him what 
he meant; and he said Mr. M‘Lean, a looking-glass 
maker, in Fleet-street, had a row of houses called 
* M:Lean’s Buildings.” The insolvent admitted that 
he had pledged some type to live upon, and had sold 
the whole to a Mr. Symons for 371, and he gave an 
account of the disposition of the money. After the 
case had occupied some time, the Chief Commis- 
sioner ordered a better account and some further in- 
formation; on which the case was adjourned to the 
7th March, with renewed protection. 

Tue “ DepantuRE” AND “THe Retury.”—The 
case of Sumner, which has already appeared in the 
BooksELuers’ REcorD, was brought to a conclusion 
for the presentin the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, on 
Saturday. The question was whether the insolvent 
was entitled to protection against Mr. Gambart, a 

rintseller, for selling “The Departure” and “ The 

eturn.” The damages were 40s., and the costs 
between 607. and 70l. Mr. Commissioner Murphy 
said he had written to the Lord Chief Baron, and he 
had received an answer, that the defendant (the in- 
solvent) had no doubt acted through “ inadvertence,” 
and in his, the Chief Baron’s opinion, had a reason- 
able ground for the defence. He, Mr. Commissioner 
Morphy, intended to suspend the protection fora 
short time, to express his opinion on the case. There 
was a good deal of force in what Mr. Gambart had 
stated as to the expense he had been put to. He wished 
it tobe known that in any future case the plea of 
“inadvertence” would not prevail, and that if any 
person came to the court with a similar excuse after 
the publicity given to this case, he should know how 
to deal with him. The case would be adjourned 
sine die, and the insolvent might apply for a protection 
order ina month. The insolvent left without pro- 
tection, and will remain open to arrest until the period 
indicated by the learned Commissioner. 

IN THE Course OF THE WEEK. Mr. BLAck, the 
publishing M.P. for Edinburgh, asked, in the House 
of Commons, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, if the patent of the Queen’s printers 
for printing Bibles and Acts of Parliament had been 
renewed; and if so, what were the terms on which 
it had been renewed; and, if the patent had not 
been renewed, on what conditions were Bibles and 
Acts of Parliament now printed. Sir G. C. Lewis 
replied that a select committee was appointed by the 
House last session to inquire into the propriety of re- 
newing the patent of the Queen's printers with re- 
spect to the printing of Bibles and Prayer-books. 
That committee did not complete its labours last 
session, and recommended that a similar committee 
should be appointed this session, and that in the 
mean time the patent with the Queen's printers should 
be renewed for a limited period, for the printing of 
Bibles and Prayer-books. In accordance with the 
recommendations of that committee, the patent has 
been renewed for a limited time. With respect to 
the printing of Acts of Parliament and proclamations, 
the patent had not been renewed, but an arrangement 
had been made by which the Queen’s printers would 
print them for the public at reduced terms. Since 
this conversation, Mr. Edward Baines has moved for 
and obtained the reappointment of the committee of 
Jast session, to inquire into the nature and extent of 
the Queen’s printers’ patent for England and Wales, 
so far as relates to the right of printing the Holy 
Scriptures, and to report their opinion as to the pro- 
priety of any future grant of that patent. The 
members of the committee are Mr. Baines, Mr. Clive, 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. William Ewart, Sir Charles 
Douglas, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Bright, Mr Selwyn, 
Mr. Cram Ewing. Mr. Arthur Mills, Mr. Crossley, 
Mr. Lefroy, and Lord Robert Montagu. Power is 
given to send for persons, papers, and records. Five 
to be the quorum. 

An EnGuisu Prospectus has been issued of the 
Revue Contemporaine, of which we mentioned last 
week that Mr. P. S. King, of 34, Parliament-street, 
had been appointed London agent. We extract 
from this document the following passages :—‘* With 
the full conviction that the alliance between England 
and France is a ‘nutual benefit, and the strongest 
guarantee for the peace of the world, the proprietors 
of the Revue Contemporaine, sincerely desirous of doing 
all in their power to remove every tendency to weaken 
the good understanding which ought to exist between 
the two nations, are anxious to appeal, on both sides 
of the channel, to all imbued with loyal and patriotic 





feelings. To make the two countries better ac- 
quainted ; to inculcate mutual friendship and respect; 
and to develop their resources, to the benefit, and not 
to the injury, of one another ;—in a word, to remove 
the prejudices still unfortunately existing, and there- 
by strengthen the bonds of an alliance which con- 
stitutes the safeguard and honour of civilisation ;— 
such are the objects which the eve Contemporaine 
proposes to attain. The Revue Contemporaine ranks 
high in the French press, and is of great authority, 
reckoning, as it does, among its contributors the most 
eminent statesmen and writers of the day. It pro- 
poses to devote a considerable portion of its columns 
to an impartial discussion of English topics, and 
more particularly of those international questions 
about which so many erroneous impressions generally 
prevail abroad; in the carrying out of which plan 
the proprietors of the Jevue Contemporaine fully 
expect to meet with the entire approbation of the 
British public.” 





AMERICA.—MeEssrs. Liprrncorr and Co., 
of Philadelphia, announce a reprint of Mr. Farrar’s 
new tale, ‘ Julian Home.” 

Ir Is SAID THAT JAMES GORDON BENNETT, Jun,, is 
now the responsible editor of the Herald, and that he 
is far superior in ability to Bennett pére. 

Messrs. Lirrie, Brown, and Co., of Boston, 
announce areprint of Vol. [. of Dr. Smith's “ Dic- 
tionary of Biblical Antiquities,” about to be published 
in London by Mr. Murray. 

ANNIVERSARY OF Ropert Burns.—The members 
of the Boston Burns Club celebrated the one hundred 
and first anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns, by 
a supper at the Parker House, on the 25th ult. 

Tue BoHEMIANS RESIDING IN St. Louis have re- 
solved to establish a newspaper in their own native 
language. The name of the paper will be ‘‘ Narodry 
Noving”’ (National Gazette). 

Tue Prirers’ Unton of Boston voted 100 dollars 
to the Lawrence relief fund, and subscription papers 
circulated among the printing offices of the city for 
the same object have been liberally signed. 

Messrs. D. AppLeton and Co., of New York, 
announce reprints of three works, only one of which 
has yet been published by the Messrs. Longman: 
Tennent'’s ‘Ceylon ;” ‘The Washingtons,” by the 
Rev. J. M. Simpkinson ; and Marshman’s “ Life of 
General Havelock.” 

To REPRINTS ANNOUNCED in last number, by 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, New York, we have to 
add Lord Dundonald’s ‘ Autobiography of a Sea- 
man,” Rountree’s “ Quakerism,” Thompson's “ New 
Zealand,” and Corbould’s “ Pictures of the Chinese.” 

SEVERAL promising contributions to the biography 
and history of the States are promised by Messrs. 
Little, Brown, and Co. of Boston—among them 
“The Life, Letters, and Despatches of Major-General 
Nathaniel Greene, from the original manuscripts in 
possession of his family, by his grandson George 
Washington Greene,” in eight volumes; ‘* A Genea- 
logical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New 
England,” by James Savage, in four volumes; and 
Vol. II. of the ‘Life and Times of James Madison,” 
by the Hon. W. C. Rives. 

“In an Oprtuary Notice or Lorp Macavtay, the 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says: ‘*The last 
steamer brought the painful news of the death of this 
great man. who has, during forty years, shed lustre 
upon English literature. On this side of the Atlantic, 
as well as on the other, was his worth appreciated, 
and his works had found a place in thousands of 
American homes. Indeed, the first collection of his 
writings ever published was issued from a Boston 
house, under the title of the ‘ Macaulay Miscellanies,’ 
about the year 1840. His memory, embalmed in 
the graceful products of his brain and pen, will 
always be held dear in our land.” 

Messrs. Brown, TAGGARD, AND CHAsE, of Bos- 
ton, have in the press the complete works of Lord 
Bacon, in twelve crown octavo volumes (price 1 dol- 
lar 50 cents per volume). They will be printed at 
the Riverside press at Cambridge. upon the finest of 
paper, and beautifully bound. The Jatest London 
edition will be scrupulously followed, and the exter- 
nal appearance of the edition will be very carefully 
attended to. This enterprise will be followed by a 
complete edition of the writings of Sir Walter Scott, 
embracing his novels and poems and Lockhart's 
biography. 





FRANCE.—A new free-trade weekly organ, 


L’ Avenir Commercial, has just been started in Paris, 
under the direction of M. Bernard, of the Siécle. 





GERMANY.—The German publishers, who 
are in the habit of granting a year’s credit to the 
booksellers, have refused to allow more than three 
months’ to their Austrian customers. In consequence 
of this restriction, the latter have publicly announced 
their determination to do business for cash only. 
Thus the deplorable state of the Austrian finances 
seems to have broken the last link—the literary one 
—that has hitherto united the empire with Germany. 

A NUMBER OF AUSTRIANS have issued the pro- 
gramme of a new journal to be founded at Vienna, 
for the purpose of advocating the aristocratic 
interest. 


TRADE CHANGES. 


(Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
ments which they may wish to appear in this department 
of the BooKseLLers’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRcULaR will 
oblige us by forwarding them (if possible, not later than 
Thursday) to the office, 19, Wellington street North, 
Strand, W.C.] 


Bankrurt.—Thomas Phillips, Birmingham, en- 
graver, printer, and private hotel-keeper, Feb. 17 and 
March 9 at 11, at the Court of Bankruptcy, Birming- 
ham: official assignee, Mr. Kinnear, Birmigham; 
solicitors, Messrs. Powell and Son, Birmingham. 


DecLaratTIon oF Divipenp.—James Bohn, King 
William-street, Strand, bookseller. Third and final 
dividend of 2s. 7-16d. on Wednesday next, and three 
following Wednesdays, at Mr. Lee’s, 20, Alder- 
manbury. 


Divipenp.— March 8, Henry John Groves, New- 
port, Monmouthshire, music seller. 

Court For REetter oF INsoLveNT DeBtors.—A 
final order will be madein the matter of the following 
person, petitioner for protection from process, at the 
Court-house of the said court, in Portugal-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn, unless cause be shown to the contrary, 
as follows: Onthel6th, at half-past 10 o'clock, before 
Mr. Commissioner Murphy, Thomas Pickering, for- 
merly of 33, Verulam-street, Gray’s-inn-road, and 
next and now of 35, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell, 
Middlesex, printer’s warehouseman, at the office of 
Lloyd's Weekly London Newspaper, Salisbury-square, 
Fleet-street. 


Parnersuip DissoLvep.—Samuel Hayward and 
James Davies, Bath, booksellers. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


(Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BooKsELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full naine aud address. } 


By Mr. L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street. 
Chalmers's Congregational Sermons. 8vo. 


By Mr. C. F. Buacksurn, Leamington. 
Woodhouse’s Astronomy. 
Girdlestone’s Sermons for the Year. Rivington, 1834. 
Vol. II 


By Mr. C. J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, 
West Strand, W.C. 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta et Castelli Lexicon. 8 vols. 
folio. 
Wilson's Sanscrit-English Dictionary. 
Reeve’s History of English Law. 5 vols. 
Wilson and Bonaparte’s American Ornithology. Co- 
loured plates, 3 vols. 
Mrs. Behn’s Works. 
Morgan and Creuze on Naval Architecture. 
Shakespeare, folio, third and fourth editions. 
O'Connor Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores. 4 vols, 


4to. 
Peel's Works, by Dyce. 3 vols., or Vol. III. 
Musarum Delicia, or the Muses’ Recreation. 2 vols. 
Painter's Palace of Pleasure. 
Restif de la Bretonne, GZuvres. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 4to. 
Atkyns’ History of Gloucester. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “ ALDINE POETS.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—May I call your attention to the most un- 
reasonable delay in the issue of the ‘‘ Aldine Poets ” 
now publishing by Messrs. Bell and Daldy? A twelve- 
month or nearly so has now elapsed since we bad a 
volume, but have been constantly reminded of some 
** volumes@n preparation.” Unless some symptoms 
of animation are speedily shown, I for one sball dis- 
pose of my volumes already published, and look out 
for a set of the late Mr. Pickering’s edition.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &e. PARMENIO. 

Altrincham, Cheshire, Feb. 3, 1860. 





THE ENGLISH HORNBOOK. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I should feel extremely obliged to you if you 
would put it upon record among your minor notes 


| that Iam engaged upon a history of the English 


Hornbook, formerly used in the dame schools. The 
materials for such a work being very sparse and diffi- 
cult to collect, I would appeal to your readers for any 
facts they may be able to communicate respecting 
these scarce antiquities, or any reminiscences which 











they may have as to the period at which in various 
| parts of England and Scotland it fell into disuse. 
| Any such contributions will be thankfully acknow- 
| ledged by me, and any Hornbooks forwarded for in- 
| spection will be carefully preserved and returned. 

Letters may either be addressed to me as below, or to 
| the care of Messrs. Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster- 
| row, or to Mr. Tegg, of 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
| —I am, Sir, yours, &c. K. R. H. MACKENZIE. 


85, Bernard-street, Russell-square, W.C. 
Feb. 6, 1860. 
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COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


{Auctioneers wishing to have their coming sales noted in 
this column will oblige by forwarding early intimations 
and early copies of catalogues.) 


By MR. HODGSON, at his rooms, the corner of 
Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, W.C., on Wednesday, 
Feb. 15, and following days, tine Illustrated Works 
and Books, in quires and bound. 

By MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
Thursday, Feb. 16, and six following days, the first 
portion of the Library of the late S. W. Singer, Esq. 








REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, on Friday the 3rd of February and 
following day, the Classical, Mathematical, and 
Miscellaneous Library of the late John Sherren 
Brewer, Esq., of Mile-End House, Norwich; com- 
prising capital editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics and Translations, Treatises on Mathematics, 
Versions of the Holy Scriptures, and Works of the 
Fathers of the Church. We subjoin some of the 
more interesting lots, with the prices brought and 
purchasers names: 

Lardner (Dr. N.) Works, with Life by Dr. Kippis, 
10 vols. 1829. Willis, 10. 10s. 

Bolingbroke (Lord) Works, with Life by Dr. Gold- 
smith, 8 vols. portrait, calf. 1809. Bain, 2. 6s. 

Swift (J.) Works, by Sheridan and Nichols, 19 
vols. portrait, half calf, uncut. 1808. Westell, 1/. 15s. 

Ancient and Modern Universal History, 63 maps 
and plates, wanting Vol. XI. of the ancient portion, 
calf uniform. 1779-84. Willis, 3. 3s. 

More (Sir T.) Utopia, edited by T. F. Dibdin, 
2 vols. portrait and cuts, green morocco, g. e. gilt 
backs and corners. 1808. Heath, 17. 4s. 

Atheneus, Gr. et Lat. cura J. Schweighaeuseri, 
cum animadversionibus, 14 vols. vellum, uncut. 
Argent. 1801-7. Heath, 12. 15s. 

Calvini (J.) Comment. in Nov. Test. edidit A. Tho- 
luck, 7 parts; In Psalmos, 2 parts; Institutio Chris- 
tian Religionis, 2 parts; together 11 parts, portrait. 
Bervlini, 1833-34. Nutt, 12. 7s. 

Plutarchi qux supersunt omnia, Gr. et Lat. ed. J.J. 
Reiske, 12 vols. calf gilt, m. e. Lipsia, 1774-82. 
Heath, 2/, 13s. 

Knigbt (C.) London, 6 vols. in 3, numerous cuts, 
imp. 8vo. 1841. Rowsell, 1/. 2s, 

Calmet, Dictionary of the Bible, by Taylor, 5 vols. 
plates, half calf, uncut. 1823. Quaritch, 2/. 2s. 

Bryant (J.) Ancient Mythology, 3 vols. plates, 
half russia. 1775. Baldock, 1/. 2s. 

Knight (C.) Pictorial Bible, 4 vols. many hundred 
— original impressions, 1838-39. Willis, 
21, 2s. 

Livius, cum notis var. et A. Drakenborchii, 7 vols. 
frontispiece plates, and fine portrait by Houbraken. 
Lug. Bat., 1738. Tleath, 2/. 10s. 

Rees (A.) Cyclopedia, 85 parts, plates, 
Caultield, 2. ds. 

Testamentum (Nov.) Gracum, opera et studio 
Wetstenii, 2 vols., tine copy, original calf gilt. Amst. 
1751. Nutt, 32. 12s, 

Gill (Dr.) Commentary on the Bible and Testa- 
ment, 9 vols., fine portrait by Vertue, half calf. 
1768, &e. Palmer, 5/. 10s. 

Poli (M.) Synopsis Criticorum, ex recensione J. 
Leusden, Svols., best edition, fine copy, Dutch vellum. 
Ultrajecti, 1684. Stewart, 62. 2s. 6d. 

Mischna, Heb. et Lat. notis illustravit G. Suren- 
husius, 6 vols. in 3, large paper, tine copy, Dutch 
vellum. Amst. 1698, 1703. Willis, 42. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Waltoniet Lexicon Hep- 
taglotton Castelli; 8 vols., portrait by Lombart, and 
plates by Hollar, with the Royal Preface, the portrait 
and title somewhat blurred, otherwise a tine copy in 
the original calf. 1657-69. Willis, 182 10s. 

De Feller (F. X.) Biographie Universelle, ou Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, 8 vols., half French calf gilt. 
Quaritch, 20. 16s. 

Winkles, Cathedrals of England and Wales, with 
descriptions by Mould—Winkles, French Cathedrals ; 
together 4 vols, plates from drawings by Garland, 
imp. 8vo., 1837. Rimel, 2/. 

Pellerin (J.) Ouvrages Numismatiques, savoir: 
Recueil de Medailles des Rois, de Peuples et de Villes, 
4 vols., Paris, 1762-63—Mélanges de diverses Medailles 
pour servir de Supplément, 2 vols. ib. 1765—Supplé- 
ments aux six Volumes, 4 vols. in 2, ib. 1765-67— 
Lettres, ib. 1770—Additions, ib. 1778; a complete set 
of this valuable work, from J. Trotter Brockett’s col- 
lection, 12 vols. in 10. Babington, 4/. 19s. 

Facciolati (J.) et Forcellini Totius Latinitatis Lexi- 
con, ed. J. Bailey, 2 vols., portrait, one leaf of preface 
~— imperfect, cloth, royal 4to., 1828. Baldock, 

. 8s. 

Dibdin (T. F.) Portraits illustrative of the Gal- 
lery of Earl Spencer, at Althorp, engraved by 
a Freeman, &c., early impressions, 21. Evans, 

. 2s. 

Florence Gallery. Pitture nel Salone Imperiale 
del Palazzo in Firenze, si aggiungono le pitture del 


1819. 


“ Salone e Cortile delle Imperiale Ville della Petrai e 


dell Poggio a Caiano, 26 large plates after celebrated 
Florentine painters, Atlas size. Firenze, 1751. 
Westell, 17. 3s. 
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BrREWER—A Guide to Scripture History: the New Testa- 
ment, on an entirely new plan, whereby it may be used as 
a reading-book or catechism. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
18mo cl 3s 6¢. Jarrold and Sons 

Broap Line Drawing-Book (The), for the use of Young 
Children, Containing Eighty Drawings of Objects. Sth 
thousand. Oblg 8vo cl 3s 6d; or, in six parts, 6d each. 
James Blackwood 

Burn—The Road to Glory. By Mrs. Burn. 18mo cl 2s (W. P. 
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Busk—Rifle Volunteers: how to Organise and Drill them, in 
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Busk. With Illustrations. Eighth edit fep 8vo bds 1s 6d. 
Routledge and Co 

Carpross Case (The), with Remarks upon the Report and 
Proceedings of the Commission of the Free Assembly. By 
a Member of the Faculty of Advocates. 8vo swd 6d. (Mac- 
phail, Edinburgh’) Simpkin and Co 

Cicero—M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, Lelius, Brutus, sive 
de Senectute, De Amicitia, De Claris Oratoribus Dialogi. 
With Notes by W. Brownrigg Smith. (Weale’s Latin 
Series, Vol. 14.) Lockwood and Co 

Crass Book (The) of Poetry. New edit fep 8vo cl swd Is 4d. 
National Society's Depository 
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pred Rey. John Cumming. Fcp 8vo cl 4s. <A. Hall, Virtue, 
and Co 

Davey—Icnusa; or, Pleasant Reminiscences of a Two Years’ 
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pte cl 8s 6d. (Binns and Goodwin, Bath) E. Marlborough 
and Co 

DEMOSTHENES On the Crown, with English Notes. By 
B. Drake. Second Edition. To whichis prefixed schines 
against Ctesiphon, with English notes. Fep8vocl 5s. Mac- 
millan and Co 

DeEvuTscHES THEATER—Modern German Plays, arranged for 
Schools. Part I. Edited, with Idiomatical Notes and a 
complete Vocabulary, by Dr. Buchheim. 1l2imo cl swd. 
2s 6d. Williams and Norgate. 

GaLt—Canada: 1849 to 1859. By the Hon. A. 'T. Galt. 8vo 
swd ls. R. Hardwicke 

Giss—On Diseases of the Throat, Epiglottis, and Wind- 
pipe; including Diphtheria, Nervous sore-throat, Displace- 
ments of the Cartilages, Weakness of the Voice and Chest: 
their Symptoms, Progress, and Treatinent. By George D. 
Gibb. Post 8vo cl 5s. Chure}.ill 

Gitt—The Young Accountant's Sheet; or, Double Entry at a 
Glance: being a simple treatise, illustrated by a complete set 
of accounts on a single sheet, with explanations; based on 
examples from the Government examinations. Kespectfully 
dedicated to the Scholastic Profession. By Wm, Gill. Fep. 
8vo cl IsGd. (W. D. Burton, Great Yarmouth) Simpkin 
and Co 

GLascow—The Harper's Ferry Insurrection: being an ac- 
count of the late Outbreak in Virginia, and of the Trial and 
Execution of Captain Jolin Brown, its Hero. By J. Ewing 
Glasgow. 8vo swd ls. (Macphail, Edinburgh) Simpkin 
and Co 

Grey—The Little Beauty. By Mrs. Grey. 3 vols post 8vo cl 
31s 6d. Hurst and Blackett 

GREYMORE: A Story of Country Life. 3 vols. Post 8vo cl 
3ls 6d. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Hastincs—The Oath of Allegiance to the Sovereign: God's 
Oaths to Man. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
Trowbridge, Wilts, on Sunday Morning, Jan. 22, 1860, before 
the Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Men of the 
2ud Wiitshire Rifles. By the Rev. John D. Mastings. 8vo 
swd 6d. (W. Coliins, Trowbridge) Simpkin and Co 

Horaceé—The Odes of Horace. Translated into English verse, 
with a Lifeand Notes, By Theodore Martin. ovo cl7s 6d. 
Jobn W. Parker and Son 

HoweL_t—Alive or Dead? A Tale of St. Crispin’s Parish. 

sy Charles Howell. Cr 8vo cl lvs6d. James blackwood. 

Jounson— Boswell's Life of Johnson; including their Tour to 
the Hebrides. By the Right Honourable John Wilson 
Croker. New edit. thoroughly revised, with much addi- 
tional matter, and with portraits. Royal 8vo cl 12s. J. 
Murray 

Jouxson—Muck for the many: or, the Economy of House 
Sewage; showing that the sewage of every houselwid is 
manure sufficient for the production of all its vegetable 
fuod. With noteson other manures in short compass. By 
Geo. W. Johnson. (Manuals for the Many, No. 11.), fep 8vo 
swd 3d. Cottage Gardener Office. 

Key (A) to Arnold s Latin Prose Composition, Part L., last 
edit. By a Cambridge M.A. 18mo swd Is 6d. Cornish 

Liancourr—Le Trésor de la Langue Franeaise. Dedicated to 
the schools ef England. Inductive neh Grammar in 
twenty lessons. ‘Terminated by a French and English Dic- 
tionary. By C. A. de G. Liancourt. Il2mo cl 3s 64 T. C. 
Newby 

Livinc (The) among the Dead: a Story founded on Facts 
By the Author of * Blenham,"’ &c. Cr 8vo cl 6s 6d. A. Hall 
Virtue, and Co 

M'Cosu—tThe Intuitions of the Mind inductively investi- 
gated. By the Rev. Jas. M‘Cosh. 8vo cl l2s. J. Murray 

MacnaGcuren—Principles of Hindu and Mobammedan Law, 
republished from the principles and precedents of the same, 
by the late Sir Wim. as Macnaghten, and edited by H. H. 
Wilson, 8vocl 6s. Williams and Norgate 

MADEMOISELLE Mort: a Tale of Modern Kome. 2 vols fep 8vo 
cl lzs. John W. Parker and Son 

Mann—The Colony of Natal: an Account of the Characteris- 
tics and Capabilities of this British bependency. Published 
under the authority of the Government Immigration Board, 
for the guidance and information of emigrants. Compiled 
and edited by Robert James Mann. 8vo cl 5s. Jarrold 
and Sons 

Manson —Progressive Lessons in Reading for Beginners. By 
Jno. Manson. I8mo swd 1d; or on 18 sheets, 2s per set. 
(W. Hamilton, Glasgow) Simpkin and Co 

MArEY—Memoir on Swords, &c. By Colonel Marey. Trans- 
lated from the French by Capt. and Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Hamilton Maxwell. ‘fo which are added notes and en- 
gravings. lzmo cl swd Is (Weale’s Rudimentary Series, 
Vol 1381). Lockwood and Co 

MULLENS—The Religious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy Stated 
and Discussed. A Prize Essay. By the Rev. Joseph 
Mullens. Pust 8vo cl 9s. Smith, Elder, and Co 

Natuvsius—Step by Step; or, the Good Fight. From the 
German of Maria Nathusius. Fep 8vo cl 2s éd. RK. Bent- 
ley 

NETLEyY Fall; or, The Wife's Sister. Fep 8vocl 6s. Smith, 
Elder, and Co 5 

NicHoL—A Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences; comprising, 
Acoustics, Astronomy, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, Hy dro- 
dynamics, Magnetism, Philosophy of Mathematics, Meteor- 
ology, Opties, Pneumatics, Statics, &c., &c. By J. P. Nichol, 
with the assistance of eminent scientitic men. Maps, en- 
gravings, and numerous woodcuts. 2nd edit revised and 
enlarged. 8voci2ls, R. Griffin and Co My ? 

OssoLi—Life Without and Life Within; or, Reviews, Narra- 
tives, Essays, and Poems. By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Edited by her brother, Arthur B. Fuller. Post 8vo cl 
7s 6d. (Brown and Co., Boston, N.Y.) 5S. Low, Son, 
and Co , 

PaGan, or CHRISTIAN? or, Notes for the General Public on our 
National Architecture. By W. J. Cockburn Muir. Post 8vo 
clés. KR. Bentley 

PaTERsSON—The Writings of William Paterson, of Dumfries- 
shire, and a Citizen of London; founder of the Bank of 
England, and of the Darien Colony. Edited by Saxe 
Bannister, Second Edit. 3 yols 8vu cl 33s. Judd and 
Glass 























PEEL—Honesty is the Best Policy: a Novel. By Mrs. Augus- 
tus Peel. 2 vols post 8vo cl 2ls T. C. Newby 

Pusey—God’s Prohibition of the Marriage with a Deceased 
Wite’s Sister (Leviticus xviii. 6) not to be set aside by an 
pops ee bee Ag by Polygamy among tle tewe 

4eviticus Xvilil. 18). By the Rev. E. B. Pusey. 8v s 
J. H. and J. Fetes ‘ ee 

RipGway—The Gem of Thorney Island; or, Historical Asso- 
ciations connected with Westminster Abbey. By the Rev. 
James Ridgway. Cr 8vo cl 7s6d. Bell and Daldby 

RvsseELL—My Diary in India, in the Year 1853-9. By William 
Howard Kussell. With Illustrations. New edit, 2 vols 
post 8vo cl 21s. Routledge and Co. 

Saxsy—Sermons preached in the English Church at Heidel- 
berg, in the years 1858-59. By Stephen Henry Saxby. Fep. 
8vo cl 6s. (Deighton and Co., Cambridge) Bell and Daldy 

SuirLex—Eucharistic Litanies, from Ancient Sources, By 
the Kev. Orby Shipley. 18mo cl 2s 6d. Masters 

Snort Sunday Evening Readings, selected and abridged from 
various Authors, By the Countess of Cawdor. vo cl is. 
Bell and Daldy. 

Sixyott's Military Catechism: adapted to the Revised System 
of the “Field Exercise and Evolutions of Infantry.” by 
W. D. Malton. 11th edit lzmo cl 3s. W. Clowes and Sons. 

SLEIGH—A Handy Book of Criminal Law, applicable chiefly 
tv Commercial Transactions. By W. Campbell Sleigh. 
New edit lzmo cl 2s 6d. Routledge and Co. 

Smitu—Arithmetic in Theory and Practice, for Advanced 
Pupils. By J. Brook Sinith. Part I. Cr 8vo cl 3s 6d. Mac- 
millan and Co 

Smiti—Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, 
Esq. ; or, the Life and Pursuits of an English Country Gen- 
tleman. By Sir John EK. Eardley Wilmot, Bart.” With 
Portrait and other Illustrations. svocl los. J. Murray. 

SvyvTH—A Manual of Interest and Annuities, comprising Ex- 
planationsof the Solution of Questions of Compound Luterest 
and Annuities for Years; with an auxiliary table for Fifty- 
four Rates of Interest: also the Values of Lite Annuities by 
the English Lite Table, and an Appendix containing sugges- 
tions for the more equitable assessment of the Income-tax. 
Ly Edward Smyth. Fep 8vo cl 2s. Routledge and Co 

STANSFELD—Money and the Money-Markct Explained, and 
the future Rate of Discount Considered. With an Appeal 
to Richard Cobden, Esq. and John Bright, Esq., to fulfil 
their great Mission by procuring from the Legislature Free 
Trade in Sound Money. Also the Correspondence with the 
Hon. Amasa_ Walker, late Secretary of State for Massa- 
chusetts, on Monetary Panics. By Hamer Stansfeld. 8vo 
swd 2s. (Webband Co, Leeds) Simpkin and Co 

Tuieks’ History of the Great French Revolution. New edit. 
VollIl. Cr 8vo cl 4s 64; el gilt, 5s. K. Bentley 

Topp—Clinical Lectures on certain Acute Diseases. By 
Robert Bentley Todd. Fep 8vo clés. Churchill! 

Unwinx—The Irish Revival: being a statement of facta, as the 
result of a visit to the scenes of the Revival, in Portadown, 
Armagh, Ballymena, Carrickfergus, and Belfast. By John 
Unwin. Fep svo swd 2d. Simpkin and Co 

VANDERKISTE—The Dens of London: Notes and Narratives 
of a Six_ Years’ Mission among them. By R. W. Vander- 
— New Edit. Small crsvo swd lséd; cl2s. J. Nisbet 
and Co 
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Watst—The Practical Results of the 
By SirJohu Walsh 8vocl5s 6d J.M 

WETHERELL—The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth 
Wetherell. Illustrated. l2mo cl gilt 3s 6¢. H. G. Bohn 

WiLrorp—Play and Earnest: a Tale. Ly Florence Wilford. 
Fep. 8vo. cl 5s. Masters 
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No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413 

No. 2, JOUN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 
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No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430. 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 

No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 

No. 8, M. LECOMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1, No. 443. 

No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448. 

, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452, 

No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 
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No. 20. The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496 


Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow, 
from Photographs by Mr. Maya.i, Messrs. MavLL and Poty- 
BLANK, Mr. CLarKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WaTKINS, and other 
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Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 
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GIVEN AWAY.—NERVOUSNESS : Its 

Cause and Cure, A New Medical Guide, written by a 
Physician for the Self-Cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, 
Free by post to any address on receipt of a ——— directed 
envelope. Adress to Mr. Smirn, 8, Burton Crescent, ‘Tavis- 
tock-square, London, W.C. 


N ACT of GRATITUDE.—5000 Pam- 


hlets to be given away by a Clergyman, who, having 
been effectually cured of Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, 
Lassitude, Indigestion, &c., considers it his duty, in gratitude 
tothe author, and for the benefit of others, to publish the 
means used. He will. therefore, send free, on receipt of a 
directed envelope, and two stamps to prepay postage, a copy 
of the book, containing every information required. Address, 
* “M. A.,"’ 1, North Cumberland-place, Bayswater, London. 


~ . ’ 
G IVEN AWAY for the BENEFIT of 

NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—Mr. RAPKEY will send 
free, on receipt of two stamps (to prepay postage), the 
“ Medical Friend” on the Self-Cure of Nervous Debility, Las- 
situde, Indigestion, &c. Illustrated with Cases and means of 
Cure used in each case. —C. T, RAPKEY, Registered Surgeon, 
27, Alired- “place, Bediford-square, London. 


pt BOOK ON DIET ron INVALIDS SENT GRATIS 
THE AFFLICTED. 


PERSON Se bom been afflicted for many 
‘ears with CONSUMPTIVE SY MPTOMS, nervous- 

estion, and other distressing disor ders of a very 
serious nature, and incapacitated for the pleasures or business 

of life, will send information of the treatment by which he 

became restored to perfect health, on receipt of a stamped 

ected rg en pe, addressed to G. I., Exq., No. 10, Regent's 
vondon, 


P“ AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUM- 
; BAGO, RUEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, 
oa RVOU SNESs, DEBILITY, &c.—Dr. DE ROOS' REN AL 

ILLS are the most safe and efficacious remely forthe above 
3 mgerous complaints, which frequently end in stone, and a 
lingering death. For ‘depression of spirits, blushing, incapa- 
city for society, study or business, giddiness, drowsiness, 
sleep without refreshment, nervousness and insanity itself, 
when arising from or combined with these diseases, they are 

























































unequalled.—zs. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s. and 33s. per box, through all 
Chemists, or sent free on re ceipt of stamps, by Dr. De Roos, 
10, Berners-street, Oxford-street, London. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT, UAIR, 
WHISKERS, &e. ?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIV ENE, an 
elegantly perfumed ‘toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, «c., in two or three weeks, 
strevythen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greyness int 
i ges, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
1e88, from whatever cause, and at any ave. Price 
23, 8 anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny 
stamps, by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, 
London. 


spn val Ab ak Ab A mer r r . 
FPUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
i WITILOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON'S celebrated 
LEME s been successful in curing thousands of ¢ 
ible to every vat riety of SINGLE or DOU 
r fe 
l doing 
ve. Sent 
nps or post-ottice 
IMLSON, 25, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
iailv, ¢ xcept Sunc rom 11 till 
y book aud testimo sent, post 








































F , Ci using no inconvenie 
with any further necessity for we: 

c, on receipt of 7s, 62. in postage s 
by Dr. RALPH T 
London.— Atte nk 
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co enly prepara tion to_be + ce nded on for 






. ACTS, . 
pre venting its loss, restorir , 28 AsO 
irlins i n ouri beautifying, and strengthening the hair, 
Oo Try never- Fecal ty 






Lowther-etrest, 
ot hair as any person, 
*, Halley, Cuibernauld—* It sur- 









* ADVICE ON THE HAIR,” Whisk 
gents, sent post f s for fy ur penny s 





“TIVE MINU 
&e., with Lis bof ! 


K Now “THYS BLP —MARIE 
co , itinues her vivid, " interesting, and 
useful deli acter from the handwr i 
style peculi rly her own, all others being but fee 
i . Persons desirous of knowin mC 

: of any friend, should s $ i 
ex *, or supposed age, <c., with 14 u 
essed envelope, to Marie Coupell¢ 
: , W., when they will receive a lens 
e talents, tastes, virtues, i 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATE) 
W Alte S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
vy yved by upwards of 299 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment ot 
NERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here ¢ a soft band being worn round the 
hoy, while = e requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below tlie hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
A single Truss, 16s., 21s ~ = and Sls. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Louble Truss, 31s, 6d., 4 1s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Sree, ath and. h 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOLIN WHITE, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


BLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 

&c.—The material of which these are made is reeom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for gis ring efficient 
and permanent support in all cases of WEAKN 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEIN 
é&c. It is porows, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 6s. 
each ; postage, 

Joun WHITE, Mannfacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT B ANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street | West, E.C. 


PICED BRE AKFAST T ONGUES, 7 74d. 
each, or 3s. 6d. ner half-dozen, Cheddar Loaf Cheese, 

63d. and 73d. per lb. Osbourne’s Peat-smoked Breakfast 
Bacon, 8d. ‘per lb. by the half-side. Butters in perfection at 
reasonable rates. A saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the 
urchaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 

Packages gratis. 

OSBORNE'S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 
_ 80, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C 


SO APS, and CANDLES. — The 
sina Depot for Lille Colza Oil of the —— impor- 
éd. per gallon in any quantity; Household Yellow 
46s., and 433s. per cwt.. the most durable 

Store Dip Candles, 7}¢. per lb.; Wax 
Wick Moulds, 8}¢. per lb; Price’s C omposites, xd., Od, 10d., 
and ild. per lb, Lists free on anpliecation. Town ‘deliveries 
daily, per own carts. ted {ORE and CRADDOCK, 16, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, ? , London, 

Five  D yunds worth of " goods railway free. 

Mme BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS S and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of | PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William 

Good Strong usefal Tea, 2s. 8d.. 28. 1d. 
Souchor ne oe. at! 2s. 10d., and 4s, Pure vont 
1s. 3¢., 4d.. 81s. 6d., and 1s 8d. 

Tea ae afte e to the value of 49s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price cnrrent 
free. “Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City, 


ra T x vp 
ORNIMAN’'S PURE In A, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strone, Ricu, and Fur.-rLavourEeD Tra is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour make 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed of to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3: : nd 4s, 4d. py y Ib., in Packets. 
PurseE.1, 80, Cornhill, and 119, “LPIINSTONE, 
Regent-st.; GOULD, 198, Oxford-st. —t ey 75, St. Paut’s; 
Forrescu E, Bayswater: Buiss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury-park; Mi.tarp, Camden-town; JotnxsTon, i 
cross; Wester, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hac} 
Kingsland; BaLvarp, Ham: Smith ; Gal 
GoTtunG, Kentis!-town and Pimtico: Lucas, Bri 
minster; PEGG, Notting-hill; McUCasn, Stratford; 
sell-square ; Dopsoyx, 93, Blackinan-st. ; 
in every town. 


POR INSON’ 5 ‘PATENT BAL tLEY, for 

: — quickly, and at small cost, superior Barley 
Water: recom ted as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or 
for cot hers nur. x, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ 
Food. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GRO ATS, the most esteemed and 
best kuowy preparation for making pure erucl; persons of 
weak digestion or constipative habit would derive benetit from 
its use. 

ROBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Ort analysis of oatmeal proves it to b 

t and from its blood and bone mak 
commended for youth.—ROBINSON, 














OILS, 

Or 
tation, 4s. 
Soaps, 36s., 40s., 448., 
soaps in the trade; 
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principle is especi 
SELLVILLE E, 
street, Holborn. 


HANDS OME BRASS and IRON BED- 
ADS.—HEALand SON'S Show Rooms contain a 
large assortinent of Brass 3 edste a le both for Hoine 
Use and for Tropical Clim: ; handsome re nm Bedsteads with 
Brass Mountings and eleganity japanned; Plain Iron Ved- 
steads for Servauts ; every deseti iption of Wood Bedstead ti ut 
nanufaetured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree Wood 
shed Deal and Japanne a, all fitted with Bedding aud Fur 
niture complete, as well as every cescription of Bedreom 
Furniture. 


Ls Brercy and SON’S ILLUS?] 
A SATALOGUE, > 


Establisbed 1764. 
































containing designs and 3s of 100 
as of 150 different Articles of 1) ROOM 
free by } —HEAL and SO) ad, 
Becdinz, and Bedroom Furniture Mauufacturers, 196, “Potts ll 
ham-e rt road, W. 
PrENDE RS, STOVES, FIRE-U tONS, and 
CHIMNEY ECES Buyers of the abeve are re- 
aueated, before d to visit WIL! yy AM S. BUR- 
TON’'S SHOW-R OOMS. th ¥ contain such an assorts 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fi ons, and 
General Ironmongery as cannot be approached else ewhere 
either for variety, novelty, be nut vor desig j 
of workmanship, 's, with o 
and two sets of bar: 1k " 
standards, 7s. to 5/. 1 
rich ormolu ornament 
from UW. &s. to 802. ; fire-irons. fre 
The BURTON and all other P LTENT STOVES, 
radiating hearth plates. 


i EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SIIOY 
ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPL AY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteals from . 





























Menents 
ed fenders, with 
to 1. :ditto, with 
‘ ; chimney-pieces, 
Ys, Sd. the set to 47 4¢, 







froin . to 1s/ 





with 





. 128. 62. to £29 Os. each 

Shower Baths, from . 8% Od. to 6 0s. each 

Lamps (Moderateur), - 68. 0d. to 7 7s. each 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure ColZa Oil........ccccccccccrsccserecesee 48. Ol, per gallon. 


. r yr 
ISH COV ERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns, Tin di&h covers, 
7s. 6d. the set of six: block tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 6d. to 628. 6d. the set. Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, Sl. 11s. to Bl. 8s. 
the set; Sheftield plated, 107. to 167. 10s. the set; block tin hot 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 11/. Ls. 


y LLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Myustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Pilate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish-covers 
and Hot-water Dishes, — Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
ieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lam Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
Kettles. Tea-trays, C locks, Tanke” Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Tron and Brass Bedste: ads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Furniture, with Lists of Prices and P lans of the Sixteen large 
Show-rooins at 59, Oxforid-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, New- 
man-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ s-place, London. 
Established 1820. 
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Introduction rn of the custom, its meaning, 
beauty, associatio 

How to fabricate w — Wall -devices, 
Texts, Banners, &c. 

How to Plan the Decorations of the Lych Gate, 


Screen-work, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 19, Wellington-street North, 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION ON OF CHURCHES. 


ow ready, price 3s., demy 8vo., bound in elo in cloth h and gilt lettered, 


ecovation of Churches. 


With Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., 
Hon. See. of the Essex Archzeological Society ; Author of “ An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &e. 
CONTENTS: 


Churehyard Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Door, 
and Windows, Wall-spaces, Sereens, Reredos, Stan- 
dards and Coronz, Pulpit, Fout, Communion Tables 


Conclusion. 


Strand, W.C. 
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Srockford's Glecical 3 “Directory 


y for 1860. 





HE GUARDIAN.—Such 
& facts and statistics in regard to the education, pre- 
ferments, and authorship of the clergy could only have 
been got togeth: ier at costly expense and trouble. 

EVENING HERALD.—This annual has nowassumed 
a position which renders it indispensable to all who re- 
quire information as tothe per sonnel of the Church. . . . 
There is every mark of scrupulous care in the compilation 
of thia standard book of reference. The thanks of the 
Church and the press are due to the compilers of a work 
which is of enduring value, being in continual progress 
of correction for an annual issue. 

THE MORNING ADVERTISER.—The amount and 

variety of the information it contains, considering the 
price at which it is published, must excite the agreeable 
surprise of the purchasers of the book. There is “searcely 
indeed a singlefact of interest connected with the present 
possession of plac in the Establishment which will not 
be found in the Clerical Directory. Asa work of refer- 
ence it is one of great value 

THE DAILY NEWS. —This is a biographical dic- 
tionary of the E piscopal clergy of our day. It contains 
the names of 17,500 deacons, priests, at id bishops, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with a considerable body 
of information respecting them. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE, 
—This book is a curiosity. We suppose no single volume 
contains so large a collection of facts. Here ure nearly 















dt re ‘o, urvevors to the Queen, G4, Red Lion- | arranged, 


800 pages of close print, with cbbreviations for economy 
of space, and each page contains abs plutely scores Oi facts 
“relating to the Clergy and the Ciir irch,” all so well 
that one can turn, without trouble or contu- 
sion, ‘to ‘the very thing one wants to know. It would 
be no slight thing to get together a bare list like this; 
but this is the least part of the work, for to cach name 
is added addr eneel, college, dates of degrees and 
ordination, ordaining : bishop, past and present appoint- 
ments, with value an a statistical information, and, finally, 
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literary publications. We believe that a wonderful amount 





of accuracy hes been secured, consid lering the cnormous 
massto be dealt with. A work like this, manifesting so 
| large an amount of labour and of energy and a ought 
to comms m ‘a the warm support of the public, 
of all who are in any way connected with the c one. It 
is gen annual publication, of course; and, although it is a 
wonderful work in its infantine state, we doubt not that 
the mind which planned it will strike out improvements 
in future. 

BELL'S WEERLY | 
second issue, te great i 
reference is obtained, 
the utility of the public 
every clergymaa in 
mnome¢ nt be met. witi 











MESSENGER.—In this, the 
improvement of an alphabetical 
ich adds ve ry considerably to 
2, inasmuch as the name of 
land and Ireland can in a 














nt pe ivan 1, 
 giganti : complication, that errors 
yuld be entire! or that, from the various 
changes in prefert ents, it czn in every particular be 
always accurate; but it appro iches a3 near as any work 
of its kind can do, which is merely one of reference. 








CONTENTS OF THE CLE 


I. SURNA ME and CHRISTIAN } NAME, in fuil, of 
every Clergyman in England and Wales, with the 
real A idre 33 and Post-town. 


II. The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNI- 
VERSITY of which each is or has been a Member, 
with the dates of the Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
Fellowships, and Tutorships held by each. 


. HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with 
the Diocese and name of the Ordinating Bishop. 
IV. PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by 

each Clergyman, from the youngest Curate to the 
Primate of all England, with the date of Appoint- 
ment, Name and Address of Patron, and amount 
of Stipend. (Innumerous instances the whole of 
a Clergymen’s past Appointments are also regis- 
tered.) 
V. BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical 
Benetices, with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name 
and Address of Patron, Amount of Tithe, Acreage 
of Glebe, —— Endowment, Glebe 
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me 
_ 


a mass of | 








} clergy. 


i “+ } and, while indisper sable 
generally speaking, all that | welcome and useful addition t 
on, emolument, and pub- | 


It is quite impos- | 


THE PUBLISHER'S CIRCULAR.—Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory for 1860 is really a valuable work; and 
is as superior to our old friend the “ Clergy List ” asthe 
** Post-oflice Directory’ was to its forerunner ** Robson.” 
- . . « For correctness and careful compilation the 
present work leaves fur behind all previous direc- 
tories. The book forms a biographical key to about 
18,000 names. 


ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE.—The title of this, the 
most complete and carefully compiled of all our direc- 
tories, conveys but little idea of its contents—the mere 
name and address of each clergyman takes tp only a 
smal! portion of the work. [t i: perfe - bi ographical 
directory of the personne! of the Chnre This 
vast and varied collection of facts, re “wohl to the clergy 
and the Church, may be fully relied on for accuracy, us 
they are obtained, we are informed in the preface to the 
work, from the clergy, and corrected in proof, in many 
instane s, by the msely % We shonld state that the 
work is most admirably printed- the names being in 
bold black letters well bound, and altogether forms one 
of those concise works of reference whieh are so hig rhiy 
prized by persons who, like ourselves, have no time to 
wade through a mass of matter to find the facis they 
wish to know. 





















THE MORNING E.—This is a biogr: 
phical and statistical book of rcference for facts relati 
to the clergy and the Church, and suppl lies a want whicl 
no other directory has yet aticmpted to til. The clergy 
by means of this ‘di y, can learn o f themselves, id 
the public can ase address (\ vhs i ~- 
ordinary directories wot il 
dispersed over a v 
tions), but the schoo! a 
und degrees, dates and } 
or appointment, of the clers 
come, patronage, and lit erary 
perfection can be i atta! i any such 1 pub lication, 
Clerical Direciory uarkabie proof of industry. 
THE MORNING POST.— 
considerable dimensions, com: 
graphical dictionary of the 
Chureh. .. . It bearson the 
care has been taken in its cor 
MORNING STAR.—A ve 
fully compiled book of ref’ 
the highest service to t! 
with questions bearing upon 
Established Chureit, or who feel an 
tory and actual position of i 
- The book i 
but little of 
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THE PRESS.—The Clerica! Directory is the most 
complete and carefully compiled of all our works of the 















infor: nation, 











kind. . . . The workis admirably printed and alph 
betically arranged. Its utility as a work of reference 
may best be judged by the contents of which we have 
spoken. 


RICAL DI RECTORY: 


House or Rectory, gross Value to 
and amount of popuiation 

s EPISCOPAL : and PUBLIC 
—such as Surrog Inspector of Schools, 
Rural Dean, Justice of the Peace, Master of 
an Endowed or Public Schooimare added in 
each instance. 

DIGNITIES HELD b 
as Bishop, Dean, C! 
¥ rebend, with the dai 
Appointment—are like noted. 

BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergy- 
ynen are described in each instance, with “all 
particulars as to Title, Size, Publisher, date of 
Publication, and Price. 

IX. REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Ap- 
pointments is rendered perfectly easy by meaus 
of a separate and ample Index. 

. COMPLETE LISTS of the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and the Scotch 
er Church. 


the Beneficed, 


APPOINTMENTS 


“a 
‘ 
_ 








yr CLERGY MEN-—suck 
er, Canon, Archdeacopr, 
md y eurly value of each 


VII. 












VIIL. 


7] 


May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a a copy, - bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s. by 


JOHN ‘CROCKFORD, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 19, Wellington-street North, 





SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS OWN 


APPLICATION BY 


LETTER OR CTHERWISE. 
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POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS 


D. NUTT. 


LATIN.—By the Rev. C. H. ADAMS. 

LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Gram- 
mar, neatly bound in cloth, 12mo. price 3s. 6d 

LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth Latin Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon and Notes. Sixth Thousand. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GREEK.—By the same Author. 

GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the ar- 
rangement of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. 
WORDSWORTH'S Grammar; witha Lexicon. Second 
Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 2s 6d. 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the ar- 
rangement of the Rev. C. WORDSWORTH'S Gram- 
mar; with a Lexicon and Appendix. Ninth Thousand, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Now complete, neatly bound in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 9. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with 
Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 

*,* The Parts may still be had separately. St. Matthew, 
Second Fiition, 2s.6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St. Luke, 28; 


St. John, 2s. 
GERMAN. 

OLLENDORF'S NEW and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE, Trans 
lated (unabridged) from the Original French Edition, 
by HENRY W. DULCKEN. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
Key to ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GERMAN EQUIVALENTS for ENGLISH 
THOUGHTS. By Mme. BERNARD. 12mo. cloth, 58 

FIRST READING BOOK, being a Selection 
of German Tales and German Poetry, with Notes and 
Dictionary By the Rev. Dr. H. STEINMETZ, Bedford 
Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ACCIDENCE of GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR; showing, ina simple tabular form, the inflections 
of the various parts of Speech. By the same Author. 
12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

GERMAN EXERCISES; for the Use of 
Beginners, to enable them to Write and Speak the Ger- 
man Language with correctness and fluency; witha Key. 
By the same Author. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 6s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER. Ninth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES adapted to the 
Rules of hisGerman Grammar. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, 
with Reader and Exercises. Eighth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

ERMELER'S (C.F.) GERMAN READING- 
ROOK. Adapted to the Use of Students by Dr. A. 
HEIMANN, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S FIRST GERMAN READING- 
BOOK. With Notes. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Second 
Edition, revised. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATING ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

HEIMANN’S DECLENSION of GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVES. 8vo. sewed, ls. 

The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversa- 
tionsin English, French, and German, with Rules for 
Pronunciation, a copious Vocabulary, a Selection of 
Familiar Phrases, Letters, Tables of Coins, Weights and 
Measures, &. By Dr. BARTELS. Square 16mo. cloth. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The MODERN LINGUIST in ENGLISH 
and GERMAN (only). 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BUNGERS GERMAN TALES and 
POETRY. 12mo. cloth, is. 

BUNGER’S GERMAN TRAVELLING 
CONVERSATION. Second Edition. Square 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK. 
on an entirely New Principle; a Story by FRANZ 
HOFFMAN. literally translated, with copicus Gramma- 
tical Notes, Explanations of Idioms, and an Elementary 
German Grammar. Second Edition. Cloth, is. 

é FRENCH, 

SCHOPWINKEL'S ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By 
0. C. ANGOVILLE, French Master at Winchester 
College. Third Edition. Thick vol. 12mo. roan, 6s. 6d, 

MANIER'S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and 
WORD BOOKS, after the plan of the Abbé Boasut. 
32mo. stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. each. 

MANIER’S FRENCH READER. In Two 
Parts. 32mo. cloth, 2s. 


*,* These little books will be found extremely useful to 
beginners and students of the French language. 
BARTELS’ MODERN LANGUAGE; or, 
Conversationsin English and French, followed by Models 
- aaa Letters, Tables of Coins, &c. Pocket size, 2e. 
ound. 
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W. C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


————-_> —- -— 
Price One Shilling. 


BABY MAY, 
AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS. 


‘ Literary Gazette. 

“Mr. Bennett is well known to our readers as one of 
the most popular of English poets. ‘Baby May’ is one 
of his very happiest efforts. What againcan be more 
exquisite than the tenderness and pathos embodied in 
the poem entitled ‘Baby's Shoes?" How many a 
mother’s heart has been stirred by these lines, which 
appeal to some of the holiest feelings of our nature ! 
‘Baby May, and other Poems on Infants,’ is really in 
its way a little casket of jewels, full of love and sweet 
sympathy for children—the genuine outpourings of a 
manly and affectionate heart.” 


Examiner. 
“ The love of children few writers of our day have ex- 
pressed with so much naive fidelity as Mr. Bennett.” 


Eclectic Review. 

“We confess, of all things small, we love babies; and 
we derive more poetical inspiration from baby-watch- 
ings and baby-nursings than from any other class of sub- 
adorations; and we further confess, that we never met 
with more truthful descriptions of them than we find in 
this volume. Memory itself is not so faithful, though it 
is capable of appreciating the fidelity of the artist.”” 


Miss Mitford's ** Recollections of a Literary Life."’ 

“Of all writers, the one who has best understood, best 
painted, best felt infant nature, is Mr. Bennett. Wesee 
at once that it is not only a charming and richly-gifted 
poet who is describing childish beauty, but a young 
father writing from hisheart. ‘Baby May’ is amongst 
the most popular of Mr. Bennett’s lyrics, and amongst 
the most original, as that which is perfectly true to 
nature can hardly fail to be. The ‘ Epitaphs for Infants’ 
are of great sweetness and tenderness, ‘The Seasons’ 
would make four charming pictures.” 


Leader. 

“Here we find the sweet song of ‘ Baby’s Shoes,’ 
which has been so frequently quoted with enthusiastic 
recognition,” 

Atlas. 


“Would you have a poem on domestic subjects, on the 
love between parent and child? How charmingly is 
that brought out in the little poem entitled ‘ Baby’s 
Shoes!’”’ 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ *Baby’s Shoes’ is worthy to rank with ‘ Baby May, 
which, from its completeness and finished charmas a 
picture of infancy, is one of the most exquisite among 
the whole of Mr. Bennett’s productions.”’ 


Weekly Dispatch. 

“Some of his poems on children are among the most 
charming in the language, and are familiar in a thousand 
homes.” 

Illustrated Times. 

“The poems about children (especially the charming 
one entitled ‘ Baby’s Shoes’) are as good as anything of 
the kind that has ever been written.” 


Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

“In Mr. Bennett's descriptions we seem to hear the 
very jerk of the cradle breaking the sweet monotony of 
the mother’s song. Perhaps some of our readers may 
be even yet unacquainted with our old favourite ‘ Baby 
May,’ in which case we could scarcely do them a plea- 
santer piece of service than by extracting it. It isa 
poem with which every woman, and every man with a 
heart within him, is charmed at the first reading, quite 
apart from its perfectness as a work of art, though it 
bears criticism of the strictest kind. Who but a real 
poet could have made such a subject as the following 
(‘ Baby’s Shoes’) awaken thoughts at least deep enough 
for tears? Have Waller or Shenstone ever written any- 
thing in the same manner, more admirable than these 
two ‘ Epitaphs for Infants’ ?” 


Morning Star. 

“Mr. W. C. Bennett is unquestionably one of the most 
genial and unaffected of modern poets. The love of 
children, which is one of his most marked characteristics, 
finds utterance in innumerable tender thoughts and 
graceful fancies. His present volume will, we feel 
assured, become one of the most cherished treasures of 
every English mother.”’ 


Illustrated News of the World. 

“We defy any parent, whose heart is not thoroughly 
steeled against all emotion, to read the piece entitled 
‘Baby’s Shoes’ without a swelling of the bosom and 
moistened eyes. These poems will be treasured by many 
a father and mother as spells to revive the image of that 
sorrow, from which they would not willingly be divorced, 
for the little ones in heaven, and by happier parents as 
aids to the utterance of their hopes and joys in the pre- 
sence of their children, when heaven lies about them in 
their infancy.” 

Guardian, 

“Those readers who do not as yet know ‘ Baby May,’ 
should make her acquaintance forthwith; those who have 
that pleasure already will find her in good company.” 





Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
SONGS by a SONG WRITER. 





Price 3s. 6d. cloih, 
QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 
193, Piccadilly. 





TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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LTHAUS.—A Treatise on Medical Electri- 

city, Theoretical and Practical ; and its use in the 

Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases. 
By J. ALTHAUS, M.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 352. 7s. 6d. 


2. ASHER.—On the Study of Modern Lan- 
guages in general, and of the English Language in 
particular: an Essay. By DAVID ASHER, Ph.D. 
12mo. pp. viii. 80, cloth, 2s. 


3. BOLLAERT.—Antiquarian, Ethnological, 
and other Researches in New Granada, Equador, Peru, 
and Chili; with Observations on the Pre-Incaria), 
Incarial, and other Monuments of Peruvian Nations. 
By WILLIAM BOLLAERT, F.R G.S., Corr. Mem. of 
the University of Chile, &¢. &c. With numerous Plates. 
In 1 vol. Svo. [Nearly ready. 


4. CANTICUM CANTICORUM. Reprinted 
in facsimiles from the Scriverius copy in the British 
Museum; with an Historical and Bibliographical Intro- 
duction by F. PH. BERJEAN. In folio, 64 pages, 
printed on stout tinted paper, and appropriately oued 
in half-morocco (only 150 copies printed). 14. 103. 


5. COLERIDGE.—A Glossarial Index to the 
Printed English Literature of the Thirteenth Century. 
By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 103, cloth, 5s. 


_ 6. COLLECION DE AUTORES ESPA- 
NOLES.—Tomo Primero: Clemencia, Novela de Cos- 
tumbres. Tomo Secondo: La Gaviota, Novela de Cos- 
tumbres). Por FERNAN CABALLERO.  12mo. 
pp. 290, 279, sewed, each volume, 3s. 

This collection will comprise the masterpieces of 
modern Spanish Romance Literature, and will be issued 
in volumes of about 300 pages each, at short intervals, 
rye sees may be had separately at the small price 
of 3s. each. 


7. DELEPIERRE.—Histoire Littéraire des 
Fous. Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 184. 5s. 


8. DE SOUZA.—Anthologie Universelle : 
Choix des meilleures Poésies Lyriques de diverse 
Nations, dans les Langues originales. Par JOAQUIM 
GOMES DE SOUZA. 12mo. pp. xxviii., 944, sewed, 
14s. 


9. D.ORSEY.—A New Portuguese Grammar 
according to Ollendorff’s system of teaching languages. 
By Rev. ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at 
Madeira. Fep. 8vo. 


10. DDORSEY.— Portuguese Colloquial Phrases 
and Idioms : a New Guide to Portuguese Conversation. 
By Rev. ALEX. J. D. DDORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at 
Madeira. Fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


11. FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations 
and Adventures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and 
California By Col. JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 
Author's Edition, profusely Illustrated in uniform style 
with Dr. Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 8vo. 


12. HECKER.—The Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages. From the German of J. F.C. HECKER, M.D. 
Translated by B. G. BABINGTON, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Third Edition, augmented by an Appendix on Child- 
Pilgrimages. S8vo. pp. 384, cloth, 9s. 


13. JOHN GUTENBERG, First Master 
Printer, his Acts and most remarkable Discourses, an@ 
his Death. From the German. By C. W.  8vo. 
pp. 141, half-bound morocco, Roxburgh style, 10s. 6d. 


14. KRAPF.—Travels in Eastern Africa. By 
Dr. L. KRAPF, Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society. Dedicated, by ae to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions and a Map. 


15. LOWELL.—The Biglow Paners. By 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Newly Edited, with 
a Preface, by the Author of “Tom Brown's Schook 
Days.’’ Crown 8vyo. pp. lxviii., 140, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


16. MORENTIN.—A Sketch of the Compa- 
rative Beauties of the French and Spanish Languages. 
By M. de MORENTIN. Part I. Svo. pp. 37, sewed 
(London, 1859), 1s. 6d. Part II. (concluding Part), 8vo. 
pp. 60, sewed (ibid, 1860), 2s. 


17. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Sur- 
prising Adventures of Baron Munchausen. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with Thirty Illustrations, beautifally bound 
in cloth, Third Thousand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


18. REYNARD the FOX. After the German 
Version of Goethe. By THOMAS JAMES ARNOLD, 
Esq. With Illustrations from the Designs of WILHELM. 
von KAULBACH. Royal 8vo. pp. vi. 226, seventy Illus- 
tratiohs, elegant embossed cloth, 16s ; best full morocco,. 
same pattern, 24s. ; half-bound morocco, gilt top, Rox- 
burgh style, 18s, 
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